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Come on in: 
The water's fine!” 
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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 
beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you P 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit” at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. , 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victer, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. s. a. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 

















To get best resulis, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear them. 


Tell the substituter: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” Xu 
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FICTION NUMBER 


AUGUST 





By HENRY VAN DYKE 


The House of Rimmon 


A Drama in Four Acts: Scene: Damascus 
and the Mountains of Samaria 


An important and notable contribution to 
contemporary literature. This distinguished 
author’s first long poem in dramatic form. Its 
poetic beauty is hardly greater than its dramatic 
fire and action, and its lofty theme and motive 
do not diminish the human side in its hold on 
the reader. With illustrations in color by Wal- 
ter H. Everett and decorations by Franklin 
Booth. 


By WALTER E. PECK 


The Gasolene 
Schooner 


A picturesque account of the substitution of 
the automobile on one of the old-time mail- 
coach routes of the Southwest. With illustra- 
tions by H. J. Peck. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Fort ty Minutes Late 


One of this delightful author's inimitable ac- 
counts of an amusing experience on one of his 
lecture tours. With illustrations by Rose O’Neil 
Wilson. 


By CASPAR DAY 


A Son of Dreams 


A story of the mining region with the note of 
pathos and an incident of real heroism. I)lus- 
trated by W. J. Aylward. 


By MARTHA G. D. BIANCHI 


Back to the Farm 


A Poem 

With four beautiful full-page paintings in 
color of typical farm scenes and eight illustra- 
tions in black and white by N. C. Wyeth. 





Prairie | 


By JOHN FOX, JR. 


The Trail of the Lone- 


some Pine 


This instalment contains the very dramatic 
episode of the detection and trial of the Red 
Fox for the murder of Old Dave Tolliver, 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


An Olympre Victor 
The second part of this stirring love story of mod- 
ern Greece 

The author has vividly realized the scenes in 


and about Athens during the revival of the 
Games and manages to inspire the reader with 


| his own enthusiasm and appreciation of the 





contests in the Stadium. Illustrations by Cas- 
taigne. 


By EDITH WHARTON 


The Pretext 


The story of an awakening and revealing 
episode in the life of a woman no longer 
young. One of the most remarkable of all Mrs. 
Wharton’s stories. With an illustration by 
Alonzo Kimball. 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD 


The Dowry 


An idyl of Paris. The romance in the lives 
of a charming young American girl, student at 
the Sorbonne, and a French nobleman. A story 
of remarkable charm both for its sentiment and 
many delightful touches of humor. Illustra- 
tions by F. Walter Taylor. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER 


The Heresies of Paul 


Paul is one of the most delightful youngsters 
in modern letters. This story tells of the effect 
upon Paul’s mind and that of his family of the 
reading of a copy of ‘The Pike County 
Ballads.”’ 





The Scribner Fiction Number is one of the most sought of the year. 
$3.00 a Year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


On All News stands. 


Buy it early. 
25 Cents a Number 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
rea OF MUSIC 22222 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped schoul of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the 
acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study, 


Grand : Opera: School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional 
rehearsals. The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston 
Opera House. Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to 
obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers and musicians. : 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. A momber of free violin 
scholarships available for 1908. = For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 








BE AN ILLUSTRATOR-—Laeam to Draw. We will 
teach you by mail how SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Omfee 10, 
to draw for magazines 90 Webasb Ave.. 
and newspapers. 

Send for catalog. 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING. 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 

teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- ou arn ess 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School, Dept. 10, 90 Wabash Ave., Chieago, Hi. I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
m All Arts 


advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
(By Book) 


is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
Taught by Mail 




















“3 endorsement of the great experts and publishers 


and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 





109 Illustrations Struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from §25 to $100 per week. 
Price $1.50 , GEORGE H. POWELL, 


Water Color Hand Painted Brush Study Free 944. Metropolitan Annex, N, Y. City. 
Cartoonist Art Co., Ravenswood, W. Va. 


KWITURFIGURWURY 


BOOK ON FIGURES FREE 
To introduce my “Red Book on Figures” I will send you my 
32-page book, to convince you my ideas aré practical. Cut out 
the drudgery. Don’t be a figurehead. Be head figurer. 
Business demands more rapid calculators. My methods 
make mathematicians. Don’t work yourself to death. Make 
your figuring easy. Send 10 cents for mailing charges. 


F. MALONE, Figure Expert. 25 Mills Building, St. Louis, Me. 











I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 


by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 


Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 


RED BABY “VULCAN” INK PENCIL 


The ONE perfect, non-leakable ink 
pencil at a moderate price. 


$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 































RN TOWRITE 2 
LA VERTISEMENTS te secs 


a Week stationer's 
We will teach you by correspondence, or by mail, 
the most fascinating and profitable 
profession in the world. Send for our postpaid. So» 
beautiful prospectus. It's Free. Jj ULLRICH A co 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL ‘ Manufacturers = 
Address { Soeenes, 90 Wabash Ave., Chiengo 135 G ich Street 
either ofice| Dept.810, 160 Nassan St.,New York alley ser ey aaa 
(603 ‘I hames Building.) NEW YORK 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” __ 
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We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 
and profitable to all. Rates $2.25 a line, which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR Magazines, 
making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 
market. Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes August ist. 











Agents and 
Help Wanted 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 

‘ood profit. Everything furnishe 
Ko Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an _ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

UR SWISS EMBROIDER 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 50 dollars weekly made. Write 
today for catalog. U. _Embroidery 
Co., 96 East Broadway, New York. 




















AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c,views lc. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-164 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


$4 TO $10 a Day Sure. Either sex can 
sell our patented rapid — articles. 
No scheme. Sample Free. A. M. Young 
Co.. 2389 Howland Bldg. Chicago, il. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts, 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


BOOKKEEPER, $780-$832; Traffic 
Manager, $936-$1040; Office Mana- 
ger, $1500; Advertising, ey Hap- 
goods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 


#5 TO $10 DAILY EASILY 
EARNED selling the $5.00 Vibro- 
Life hand operated massage vibra- 
tor with 3 rubber attachments. 
For health and ‘beauty purposes, 
fully equal to $40.00 electric vibra- 
tors, but requires no battery or 
current. Agents Fe outfit sent 
repaid for $3. Special price 
nh quantities. Men or women. 
Booklet Free. Eureka Vibrator 
Co., Dept. H., 1269 Broadway, 
New York City. 











an anada to 
sell our newly patented pencil holders 
for telephones. Wonderful sellers. 
Liberal terms. The Wm. W. Bythiner 
Mfg. Co., 308 Race St., Philada., Penn. 


Tell the substitutor: 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Business Opportunities—Continued. 





BIG MONEY easily made fitting 
e eglasses. Write today for free 

ooklet 58.’’ Tells how. Easy to 
learn. Best and easiest money ma- 
mas business. National Optical Col- 
ege, St. Louis. 
ONEY! MONEY! MONEY! That's 
what you make when you become a 
Davis Agent. Best season now. We 
manufacture most complete biggest 
value Soap and Toilet Article Combi- 
nations with valuable Premiums. Big 
35c. sellers. Enormous Protits. Davis 
Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct.. Chicago. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLCYEERS are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expert advice, sam- 

- questionsand Booklet 22 describ- 

sitions and telling easiest and 

que est way to secure them free. 

rite now. ashington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED — Railway Mail Clerks, 
Mail Carriers, Postoftice Clerks, $1100 
youry. Examinations soon. Pre para- 

ion free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. HC, Rochester, N. Y. 

TRAVELING SALESMEN earn 
larger salaries than any other class of 
men in the a and then expenses 
besides. We will teach you to be one 
in eight weeks by mail and assist you 
to secure a position. We place our 

aduates with the best firms in the 

nited States. If you are ambitious, 
and want to increase your earnings, 
write for free catalogue “A Knight of 
the Grip” and list of good positions 

now open. Address Rn = 16, Na- 
tional Salesman’s ning Ass'n. 
Monadnock Blk., Chicago. Branches: 
Kansas City and Minneapolis. Write 
nearest office. 
















Business 
Opportunities 


ADVERTISER'S MAGAZINE and 
“Dollars & Sense” (Col. Hunter's at 
book) should be read by every adver- 
tiser and mail-order dealer. Best “‘Ad- 
vertising School” in existence. Year’s 
subscription and “Dollars and Sense,” 
50 cents; sample copy of magazine 
free. Advertiser’s Magazine, 626 Cen- 
tury Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


LET ME START YOU IN A GOOD, 
Substantial Mail Order Business. I 
made $25,000 in ha peers with small 
capital to start. ooklet, “Mone 
Raking Generalities in the Mail 
Order Business,”’ sent Free. Address. 
McKean, Dept. 31, No. 1269 Broad- 
way, New York. 











“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, : 


“MY new store necessity is better 
than atelephone. Sells better than cash 
registers or scales ever sold. Sells for 
$50 to $1000. Your ability alone limits 
your possibilities. Salesmen, Territory 

grs. and local Agts. wanted. Ref. 1st 
Ntl Bank, Chicago. M. N. Pitnere, 183- 
189 Lake St., Chicago.” 


WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every. 
thing. Full course of instruction free- 
We are manufacturers and havea new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
protits. Small capital. es | us in3 
months; make big profit erences 
Neg Sworn statements. Pease Mfg. 

Pease Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


I WANT MEN who will give my 
new illuminating device a fair tria 
with the idea of taking exclusive 
territory for selling. A Rector, 47 
Leonard St., New York City. 


POSITIONS OPENING up in all 
lines for high grade men. e have 
more positions than we can fill. Hap- 
goods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 

$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made 
in real estate business; no capital 
required: we teach the business by 
mail, appoint you special representa- 
tive, assist you to success. aluable 
book free. The Cross Co., 1774 Reaper 
Block, Chicago. See our other adver- 
tisement in this magazine. 




















Patents and 
Lawyers 














PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured, by us advertised |free in 
World’s gress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F” 
Street, Washington. D. 


PATENTS, TRADE TAREE Send 
for my free k “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful. Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as * oo 
ee: Advice free. Jos 

Potts, Lawyer, 306 Ninth os 
Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut St.,Philadelp’a, 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Patents and Lawyers—Continued 


PATENTS. Books free. Rates rea- 
sonable. Highest references, best 
services. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6centsstamnps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 
EES 


Watches 
and Jewelry 


FOUR INCH GERMAN SILVER, 
im engraved, 
with finger ring attached to chaiu. 
This is one of the handsomest ba, 
on the market and costs but $3. e 
will send this to you subject to ap- 
proval, or will refund money if not 
satisfactory. Manha tan Jewelry Co., 
235 East 65th St., New York City. 


For the Dea 






















Automobiles 











Music | 








BARGAINS—NEW AND SECOND- 
HAND AUTOMOBILES at 30% to 
75% reduction. We have all makes 
constantly on hand, American and 
Foreign, and every automobile we 
sell we absolutely guarantee. We are 
the largest dealers in the world in 
new and second-hand automobiles, 
and receive first call from manutfac- 
turers and individuals wishing to 
realize quickly. We sav _ ou money 
on tires, appxrel and supplies. Send 
for latest price list of new and. 





MUSIC Composed, Arranged, Re- 
vised and Criticised. Song Composi- 
tion a Specialty. Free booklet “A 
Square Deal” full of interesting facts 
and seereeee. Satisfaction guaran- 
tee G. E. Castello, Suite 1005, Cen- 
tral Bldg. , 42nd St., New York. 

SONG POEMS Wanted. Send yours 
to-day and get my offer and booklet. 
I write music to your words. Suc- 
cesstul Songs bring big Raa G Ar- 
thur Penn, Studio 36, Daly’s Theatre 
Building, New York. 





hand automobiles ay new supply cat- 
alogue number 136. Times Square 
Automobile Co., isso Broadway, New 
York; 1332 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 








Ginseng Seed 
end Roors 

















DEAF? Invisible Ear Pelliclets 
just patented, instantly relieve Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises. Whispers plain- 
ly heard. Nothing equals it. Cost but 
little. Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 





GINSENG — Cultivated Ginseng and 
Golden Seal seed and roots now 
ready for planting. My book Culture 
and Profits of Ginseng and Golden 
Seal with price of seed and roots 
free. Send for it. D. Brandt, Box 
339, Bremen, Ohio. 





Boars and Yacht 
Supplies 


MOTOR Boats and Yachts Outfitted 
Catalog 21, showing flags in colors, 
and every necessity for yachtsmen, 
with mail order discount "nest, sent 
free. Hopkins, 119 Chambers St.,N.Y. 

















GINSENG—$25,000 made from one- 
half acre. The most valuable cropinthe 
world. Easily grown throughout the 
U. 8. and Canada. Room in your gar- 
den to grow thousands of dollars worth 
Roots and seeds for sale. Send four 
cents for postage and get Booklet AB 
which telis all about it. McDowell 
Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S.A. 








Poult. 
Live Stock 


HOMERS for squab breeding. 
Mated Birds. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Special prices on August sales. Mis- 
souri Squab Co., Dept. K, St.Louis,Mo. 


Real Estate 


CASH for property wherever lo- 
eated If you want to buy, sell or 
exchange, write the Northwestern 
Business Agency, Minneapolls. Minn. 


and 


























Physicians sending patients West, in- 
vestigate. Your treatmente ontinued. 
Climate ideal. Facilities for all classes, 
Rates low. Employment given; indi- 

ents helped. Address Southwestern 

<xtraforaneous Co., Tuscon, Ariz. 











All Rail Lines 
Foot W. 23d St. 
Foot Liberty St. 





The Popular Way 


TO 


North Jersey Coast Resorts 





Atlantic City 12%. Three Hours From New York 


The Picturesque Jersey Foothills 


C. HOPE 


General Passenger Agent 


W. 


For Descriptive Matter, Hotel Lists, Etc., apply to 


Sandy Hook Route 
Pier 81 N. R. W. 42d St. 
Pier 10 N. R. Cedar St. 


NEW YORK 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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fired 













The New Low Cost Endowment Policy 
$ | 000 Life Insurance Costs 


< $43-42 


$1000 Cash for Yourself) °° sgess.0 


The Prudential 


A saving of 84 cents per week buys this. 
Other amounts in proportion. 

















Send Today for Specimen Endowment Policy at 
YOUR Age. State Occupation. Dept.90 




















The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated asa Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 






Tell the substitutor; ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Dont Cook-Today 


Please learn today what it means in 
hot weather to have some meals ready- 
cooked. 


Select one of the “ea products from 
the list below and serve for luncheon or 
dinner. It will take only a few minutes 
to prepare. 

The family will be delighted. 

When you have tested one of these 
products you will be eager totry the rest. 
Meal-time will become a pleasure. 

Neibe Meats are so easy to get ready, 
and may be served in so many tempting 
ways, that they solve the problem of what 
to provide that is new and appetizing. 


Armours 


Veibeat Meats 


Ready to Serve 


are a wonderful aid to the busy housewife. 
make meal-times so easy. 
hesitation. 

You know beforehand that they are Good. They 
must be. Avast trade—a vast reputation—is at stake 
when we place the name ‘‘Armour”’ on a product. 

You know that they are Clean and Wholesome, 
and that the meats are choice. The U.S. Govern- 
ment inspects them. 

You know that you’ll get exactly what you ask 
for. The label must tell the truth. 

VewBeaé Products are Economical. They are all 
food—no waste whatever. 

tebedé Products are cooked in a vacuum so that 
none of the richness or flavor can escape. This 
keeps the meats tender and juicy. Many of them 
would become hard and dry if cooked in the ordi- 
nary way at home. Everyone likes meats cooked 
this way. Use the ’phone now and arrange to test 
the goodness of izes Meats today. 

Armour’s #izées? Products are at all Grocers and 
Meat Shops in tins of a size to suit your needs. 


ARMOUR o > COMPANY 





They 


Select them without 


Tell the substitutor: 














KetiBest ~Brisket Beef 


All solid meat of excep- 
tional flavor. When chilled 
and sliced thin, it may be 
served with potato, egg, 
lettuce or watercress salad. 
For warm dishes, makes 
delicious hash, or chop fine, mix with cream sauce and 
serve on toast. Or mince with tomato or celery sauce, mix 
with bread crumbs and scallop. Other dishes will be 
found in the Veribest Library. 


KeiBes! Loaf Meats 
Veal, Ham, Beef or Chicken. Made in the home way, 
and quite as savory and toothsome as you yourself would 
prepare. Many housewives acknowledge them better. 
All cooked and ready to serve. 


4eiBee Potted and Deviled Meats 


Tongue, Veal, 








Ham, 

Chicken and Turkey. 

Exceptionally delicious 3 

and full flavored. Noth- 4 

ing better for sandwiches 

of all kinds. Served on § 

salty crackers, they make a tempting Sunday evening A 

Junch, i 

keiBei Vienna Sausage 4 

Serve cold, with potato salad. Garnish with parsley. 

Or open the skin, lay on slices of bread and heat through 

in the oven. Or dip in egg and bread crumbs and fry. Or 

mince and mix with potato salad. Many other suggee- 

tions will be found in the Veribest Library. 


keiBede Sliced Smoked Beef 


Mildly cured, mildly 
smoked and sliced very 
thin. Far more delicate 
and appetizing than any 
dried beef you have ever 

used. Served hot or cold 
in many ways, it makes a meal all will relish. 


keviBea’ Luncheon Sausage 


An especially. fine favored, unsmoked sausage, cooked 
with tomato sauce. A real delicacy-—-may be served hot 
or cold in many tempting ways. It offers a new delight 
to the palate of those who have not tested its richness. 


ketibea’ Lunch Tongues 
Cooked in their own . mete 
juices, leaving them ten- 
der, rich and appetizing. 
The slices of Tongue may 
be laid in a circle over- 
lapping one another, and 
the cluster filled with 








Seer ae aera 
Sauce Tartare, French or Mayonnaise Dressing. Veribeet 
Tongue sandwiches truly ‘‘make the mouth water." Or 


cauliflower. Or serve with 


dip in eggs and crumbs and saute. Many other hints in 


the Veribest Library. 


KeiBed’ Boned Chicken 


The firm meat with bones removed. Chill and slice 
thin for sandwiches of all kinds. Makes delicious chicken 
salad. Or serve hot with cream sauce or in croquettes. 
Detailed recipes in Veribest Librarf. 











“No, thank you, I want what | asked for. 


The 42% Library of Dainty Dishes 


The books in this library are the practical 
experience of some of the best housekeepers and 
cooks in this country. 

They will be found a great help in suggesting 
many appetizing ways to vary the family meals. 

These are the titles. They suggest the contents: 

Hot Weather Pickups 
Everyday Menus 
Breakfast Dishes 
Veribest Luncheons 
Afternoon Teas 
Emergency Dinners 
About Entrees 

You are welcome to as many volumes as you 
wish—the whole library, if you om, Simply 
tell us the name of your dealer. We will prepay 
all charges. Send to us at Chicago for the books, 


School Luncheons 
Picnics 

Chafing Dish Suppers 
Card Parties 

Stein Suppers 

Winter Suggestions 














Good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER 


FHICH one of you’— 
the Sister Séraphine’s 
ordinarily placid 
voice shook, so great 
was her anxiety—‘“‘has 
seen Georgette  la- 
test?” 

“Elodie, Sister Sé- 
raphine. It is Elodie who sleeps next 
to her in the dormitory,’ volunteered 
the tall blonde French girl who was to 
play the part of the Angel Gabriel. 

“Again that American!” What 
might have been an expletive on lips 
unsanctified found expression in the 
accent of the purple-robed nun, at her 
wits’ end because of the non-appearance 
of her leading lady in the miracle-play. 
“You will quickly bid Elodie come to 
me, my child.” 

“Yes, Sister Séraphine.” The obe- 
dient Delphine curtsied as she turned 
and entered the dormitory buildings. 

She found Elodie \W:lmerding kneel- 
ing before her open trunk. In one 
hand she held a tiny pearl-handled pen- 
knife ; in the other a silk petticoat. 

“Elodie,” Delphine called. 

A swish—the long protest that a silk 
atom shrieks when it is torn from its 








neighbor—was the only answer the 
American girl deigned. 
But—Elodie——” 

Again the blade of the penknife de- 
scended, tearing another gash through 
the fabric. Delphine clasped her hands 
in terror. She was comtesse in her own 
right, the bearer of one of the most an- 
ciently honorable names in France, but 
the price of the lace-trimmed petticoat 
that was fast becoming a fringe of rib- 
bons under the sharp little knife the 
American girl wielded was more than 
had been spent upon her own entire 
wardrobe. 

“You said yesterday, Delphine’’—the 
American girl turned at last and shook 
in the young comtesse’s face the frag- 
ments of her prettiest petticoat—“that 
all an American girl cares for is frocks. 
Look at that, comtesse, and tell me who 
cares least for a silken rag—an Ameri- 
can parvenue like me or a daughter of 
the beggared vicille noblesse like your- 
self ?”’ 

Delphine drew herself up haughtily. 
\ delicate pink burned her fair cheeks, 
but she did not answer. 

“Why, my father may have been dig- 
ging down on the eight-hundred level of 
the ‘Elodie’—the mine’s named after 
me, comtesse—when yours was posing 
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for his picture at an emperor's right 
hand. The picture hangs at Versailles, 
doesn’t it? But Miles Wilmerding was 
as much better a man stripped to his 
waist and in his high rubber boots 
then, as he is to-day, when he could 
buy up half the old titles in France and 
make a bonfire of them!” 

“Perhaps,” Delphine interjected dis- 
dainfully. “But’the question it is not 
now of the working classes and the 
noblesse. Madame Séraphine has sent 
me for you.” 

“What for?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“That’s a lie.” 

“Canaille!’ Delphine snarled out the 
word in her sweet throaty little voice 
with all the emphasis of her ancestry. 

The American girl laughed. “Of 
course. But I admitted that in the be- 
ginning, the very first day, you re- 
member, when you catechised me about 
my grandfathers and | told you that 
what you call canaille is king where I 
come from, and with us the vieille no- 
blesse gets to the poorhouse where it 
belongs.” 

The French girl disdained to reply. 
She turned haughtily and walked out 
into the old garden where Madame Sé- 
raphine stood. Elodie followed. But 
with each step that she took came a 
modifying of her mien, till when she 
stood at length before the sister, a 
slim, alert young thing with the piquant 
American irregularity of feature, her 
shining, black-gray eyes were humbly 
veiled and her long black lashes swept 
a cheek whose velvety carmine was all 
that remained to suggest the encounter. 

“You sent for me, Sister Séraphine ?” 

“Elodie, where ,is Georgette?’ de- 
manded the sister. 

“Georgette ?” 

e “It is what I have said—where is 
Georgette ?” 

“But how——~”’ began the girl. 

“Tt is not the time for words, child. 
Monseigneur the Archbishop has ar- 
rived. Each minute the west garden 
becomes more and more crowded. And 
Georgette——”’ 

“Where can she be?” 

An exclamation rose to the nun’s 


lips. She laid a chastening hand on the 
creamy cross over her breast to still it, 
while from beyond the high hedge that 
separated the croquet-ground from the 
west garden the murmur of high-bred 
feminine voices, the rustle of chic sum- 
mer toilets, the grave sonority of a 
priest’s polished accents came to re- 
mind her that the play must soon be- 
gin. 
“Tt is that Georgette is late? That’s 
not nice of her. Shall I go te seek her, 
Sister Séraphine?” asked Miss Wilmer- 
ding. 

“Seek her, child! Have we not sought 
her everywhere ?” 

“And she is so good, that Georgette, 
ordinarily,” mourned Elodie. ‘Too 
bad! What can we do?” 

“There is nothing to do. Nothing 
remains but to tell Madame la Supé- 
rieure that the play cannot go on.” 

“Am I to go to tell notre mére?” the 
American girl asked eagerly. 

“Are you not to remain in the dor- 
mitory by her orders, child, for disci- 
pline ?” 

“Yes, Sister Séraphine.” Elodie cast 
down her eyes meekly. “It was for 
saying that a farmer’s son—it was so 
notre mére denominated Monsieur le 
President de la République Frangaise, 
when she told us we should be ashamed 
to shake hands with him that day he 
gave his box at the celebration to us 
American girls—I said then that a 
farmer’s son——” 

“Yes, yes. You need not repeat it. 
Notre mere is sufficiently displeased 
that in a convent established by the 
sister of a king such a_ sentiment 
should be even once uttered.—Ah, here 
she comes, notre mére. Go quickly, 
Elodie, back to the dormitory.” 

But the American girl affected not to 
hear. And when Madame la Supé- 
rieure’s aristocratically lovely and pious 
face, now vexed and flurried because 
of the delay, was turned in displeas- 
ure upon her, Elodie only came for- 
ward more quickly. 

“Pardon, notre mére, that I am not 
still in the dormitory. It is Madame 
Séraphine,” she said hurriedly, but with 
a malicious innocence, “who has sent 
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for me. And I am just about to return 
there, unless wi 

“Unless, mademoiselle?” The su- 
perior’s voice was not encouraging. , 

“Unless you will graciously permit 
me to expiate my fault later, and to- 
day for the honor of our dear convent 
let me take the part of Saint Catherine, 
which——”’ 

“But the part was refused you orig- 
inally, child, to curb your ambition, 
your vanity, your——” 

“Which that naughty Georgette, who 
has so unaccountably disappeared——” 
pursued the American girl. 

“Disappeared!” exclaimed 
perior. 

“Tt is true, notre mére,” Sister 
Séraphine explained miserably. “She 
is not to be found. One has searched 
everywhere and even now it is time for 
the opening chorus of the choir of an- 
gels.” 

Madame la Supérieure knitted her 
fine white brow. All Paris of the old 
aristocracy, all the world from the old 
chateaux, the archbishop himself—all 
were waiting seated in the gold-green 
amphitheater beyond the hedge. 

“Ah, notre mére’—it was Elodie’s 
voice pleading, persuasively sweet as it 
is given to few girls’ voices to be—‘I 
know it all—every word—the part of 
Saint Catherine. Before you—most 
justly, ma mére—refused the part to me 
I had learned it, hoping that I might 
play the blessed role. And _ since 
Georgette has been studying it—she is 
slow, you know, to memorize—I have 
heard her repeat it night after night, 
till now it chants itself within me. | 
see the gracious Catherine. I hear her 
voice—and I seem to speak in her very 
tones. |! h, for the honor of the 
convent—whaet el there to do? I 

1 [ promise——” 

“It is wel Go, my child. Put on 
the robes of Saint Catherine and with 
them a spirit of modesty and obedience, 
which better becomes a young lady than 
your conduct hitherto.” 

“Oui, notre mére.” The voice was 
childlike in its chastened sweetness, but 
as the superior and Sister Séraphine 
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bent their steps toward the west gar- 
den, the American girl made a gesture 
behind their backs in Delphine’s direc- 


tion—one of those insults without 
words, the Volaptk of malice. 

Yet when Saint Catherine in her 
robes of white appeared on the sward 
before all the remnant of the gracious 
aristocracy that is still playing its role 
in France, though the scenes have 
shifted and the audience has gone 
home, the girlish purity of the charac- 
terization won her hearers. The ex- 
alted loveliness of the speaking young 
face, the air of absorption in unworld- 
ly things, the attunement of voice and 
gesture, and the passionate earnest- 
ness of the embodiment gave to the part 
of Saint Catherine a vividness and 
power that Madame la Supérieure de- 
tected and deplored. 

lor one of her reasons for refusing 
to give the part originally to this mad 
young American was a wise foreknowl- 
edge of the dramatic quality of the 
girl’s temperament. In choosing these 
old miracle-plays anything in the least 
theatrical was never contemplated, and 
the sisters who apportioned the _roles 
among the French girls relied with rea- 
son upon the emotional immaturity 
which permitted them to walk as sweet, 
youthful symbols through the play that 
ended the year’s work, without ever 
disturbing a tradition or creating a 
precedent, 


But such a Catherine as this had 
never before come from the aristo- 
cratic old convent. She seemed to 


move in a passionate dream of reality. 
She chanted in words that throbbed 
with human feeling despite her saint- 
ly puise. She disregarded the conven- 
tional gestures which Catherines have 
been taught to use since the days when 
Richelieu came all the way from Fon- 
tainebleau in his wonderful coach to 
grace the miracle-play with his pres- 


ence. And, despite her vanity and her 


waywardness, she was so caught up 
and held in the thrall of her own crea- 
tion that she was blind to the flattering 
eagerness with which these old duch- 
esses and comtesses listened to her, and 
deaf even to the words of the old arch- 
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bishop who leaned over to Madame la 
Supérieure to ask the girl’s name. 

“Tt is a little American,” the white- 
haired head of the convent whispered. 
“She has veritably jumped into the 
role. Your grace will understand—the 
part was given to another—therefore 
we were obliged “ 

‘But she is a marvel, that child! She 
has really talent, has she not?” 

“She has too much,” she said, sur- 
prised at the warmth of his voice. 

The American girl, as the exteriori- 
zation of Saint Catherine slipped from 
her like a garment at the end, woke to 
see the archbishop in all the glory of 
his vestments descend from his leafy 
throne to compliment her. She listened 
in a dazed rapture of delight. There 
was something in that gentle, cultured 
old voice that seemed almost deferential 
and she forgot to lower her lids as a 
convent-bred maid should, but stood 
there before him immobile in the classic 
lines of her white robe, her upturned 
face glowing like a human flower, her 
gray-black eyes shining up at him in a 
glory of content. 


CHAPTER II. 

The next morning Madame la Su- 
périeure sent the following cablegram: 
Monsieur MiLEs WILMERDING, 

Virginia City, Nevada, U. S. A. 

Elodie must be immediately removed 
from the convent. Letter. 
Sopuie-Marig, Supérieure. 

Wilmerding did not wait for the let- 
ter. He received the message just as 
the flying cage of the “Elodie” brought 
him to the surface. He had been down 
the mine as far as the new cross-cut 
to see for himself the new vein of ore 
opened that morning. 

The lantern he still held brought out 
strongly the lights and shadows of his 
broad, homely face, perspiring - still 
from the heat below, with the old soft 
hat pulled over his forehead, and the 
rubber coat and high rubber boots, in 
which his massive figure had the grace 
that muscular freedom and_ strength 
cannot be robbed of, however ungainly 
their covering. 


He read the message through twice, 
twisting the ends of his short, square 
white beard between his thumb and 
forefinger, a habit he had when thought- 
ful. Then he gave the waiting boy a 
return cablegram and, the train hav- 
ing already gone, he ordered his thor- 
oughbreds hitched to a light carriage 
and drove over the Grade at a break- 
neck pace, catching the express on its 
way across Nevada's alkali sands to the 
Fast. 

The wife of Wilmerding’s Paris banker 
came out to the convent the next day to 
withdraw Elodie. Mademoiselle Wil- 
merding, said Madame Fortier with an 
explosive accent on the last syllable and 
a rapidity of utterance that called up 
before Elodie the mad race of the re- 
volving machinery in her father’s mine 
and mill, mademoiselle would remain 
in Paris under her personal supervision 
until the advent of monsieur, her fa- 
ther. Madame la Supérieure listened 
gravely, politely, assentingly. Elodie 
doffed the shapeless blue gown and the 
white cotton gloves which aristocratic 
convent-bred girls have worn since some 
French priest without eyes discovered 
the virtue of ugliness, bade good-by to 
a nun or two whom her smart tongue 
and pugnacious, young republicanism 
had not irrevocably offended, mocking- 
ly sympathized with the girls in the 
dormitories, packing their trunks for 
their annual pilgrimage to the dulness 
of Brittany, and drove for the last time 
through the glorious gardens of the old 
chateau, which these sisters have owned 
while all France was changing hands 
and changing back again. 

At the little station from the win- 
dow of the woiture de luxe, she beheld 
Georgette, Delphine and the rest, mar- 
shaled by Madame Séraphine, climbing 
into third-class carriages. And _ she 
made a little moue, which was born in 
America but had received an unmis- 
takable finishing touch in France, at the 
self-denial of the religieuses and its 
compulsory extension to the young la- 
dies of the nobility under their charge; 
pointing a moral for herself with a 
significant glance at the well-groomed 
French abbé sitting opposite her who 
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—like the men of families conjugally 
related—left the practise of economy 
and the other virtues to the ladies. 
“She will rest with us, my love,” 
Monsieur Fortier had said pleadingly 
to his wife on the arrival of Wilmer- 
ding’s message, “but for a fortnight, 
when Monsieur le Pére goes to arrive. 
He will take her immediately in his own 
charge. And then—voila!« Thou wilt 
choose thine own present from me. And 
from Monsieur Wilmerding—who is of 
a richness that out-Americans America 
—thou hast but to stand in his company 
a moment before a window on the Rue 
de la Paix and its most precious treas 
ure is thine. But till then, 1 implore thee, 
chérie, lose not sight of her. Deny 
her nothing—she is spoiled child and 
American besides, and only the Heaven 
knows what she would do to get what 
she craves, particularly if it were for- 
bidden. Give it to her—everything— 
all. But go thou with her in search of 
it, and send Clairette and Yvonne for 
a short visit to their grandmother at 
Dijon. It is best, believe me. It is 


some months since the old lady has seen 


them. What this Américaine has done 
at the convent that the good sisters will 
have none of her though Monsieur 
Wilmerding pays like twenty princes, I 
demand not. ‘Mais’'—as says the dis- 
creet Rostand- i 

And he whispered his suspicions into 
madame’s little ear. 

For ten days then Elodie dragged 
petite Madame Fortier at her chariot 
wheels. Each evening of the ten mon- 
sieur, who was some fifteen years older 
than his wife, came home to dinner to 
find madame on the verge of hysterical 
rebellion. That young Américaine was 
of an energy diabolical, she reported to 
her pitying husband, and of a shame- 
lessness incredible. She was a shopper 
enragée, ordering with a_ recklessness 
that made madame shudder for that 
poor Monsieur Wilmerding’s money- 
bags, despite Monsieur Fortier’s re- 
peated assurances that Elodie’s father 
dug gold by the kilo right out of the 
ground. 

But merely to outdo every other 
woman in extravagance has not suf- 
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ficed mademoiselle, continues madame, 
though, to be sure, one has but to ad- 
mire when one is with her in the shops, 
and the thing is one’s own. Yet she 
must gratify every whim, satisfy every 
curiosity. That very day, she had or- 
dered Jules to stop the carriage—it was 
just in front of that little tea-room near 
the Louvre where one goes to drink tea 
in the English fashion in the late af- 
ternoon when all Paris is abroad—he 
must stop right here so that she may 
dismount and climb up, followed by the 
despairing Madame Fortier, who shows 
the torn ruffles of her dainty lace petti- 
coat as a tangible, tearful consequence, 
up to the very /Jmpérial, and the omni- 
bus in motion, and all because madem- 
oiselle has never ridden on top of a 
tram and wants to know just how it 
feels! 

But that is not all. Far from it, my 
dear friend, far from it! Once up 
there she must enter into conversation 
with the workman in dirty blouse next 
to her; giving her opinion of the glories 
of Paris as they ride; announcing her 
views to him in her high clear Ameri- 
can voice. As to her French though, 
it is not villainous, madame admitted 
generously in parenthesis. The Col- 
onne Vendome, according to mademoi- 
selle, is made ridiculous by the Roman 
costume of the emperor. 

The Fortiers are Imperialists to the 
backbone, which accounts for their re- 
joicing that so rich a prize as Elodie 
Wilmerding should be taken from the 
Legitimist influence of the nuns. 

And why is the column absurd? 
Madame wished to know. Merely be- 
cause no back view of the calves of 
a man’s legs, even if he be Napoleon, 
are particularly impressive. Delicate— 
yes? The pink marble pillars of the 
Arc du Carrousel remind mademoiselle 
of nothing so much as the unpadded 
legs of a ballet-dancer. But—consider, 
my friend! The very Arc de Triomphe 
looks as though it had been guillotined, 
and stands now a majestic, but head- 
less trunk. Is it surprising that there 
are murmurs up aloft there on L’/n- 
périal? If it were another surely the 
guard would interfere, but this gold- 
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fingered impertinent has already 
dropped a five-franc piece in his palm, 
besides the sous to pay for the rice. 
And here is everybody turning to iook 
at her—Mon Dieu—and she enjoying 
it! And below in the street, Madame 
la Baronne de Bourrienne, just alighting 
from her coupé, happens to look up and 
sees one—figure to thyself—descending 
the steep steps of L’/mpérial, one’s 
skirts held high, one’s parasol under 
one’s arm, jolted, terrified, covered with 
shame. No—finally, it is too much! 
Not for Doucet’s new shirred black vel- 
vet with the trimming ad /'Ecossais, 
will she bear any more. 

Monsieur sighs heavily. He strokes 
his dyed, pert little black beard. He 
looks at the calendar. Then he pats the 
pretty coiffure of madame and implores 
her by her pride in her husband’s busi- 
ness to bear with this demon Ameéri- 
caine for yet two days. And madame, 
throwing out her arms as one who is 
taxed beyond endurance, cries: 

“Shall I take her then to the Folies 
and to Maxim’s for supper to-morrow 
evening ?” 

“God forbid!’ exclaims monsieur. 

“Very well!’ madame cries, trium- 
phant. “Then she will go alone. She 
has told me so.” 

3ut monsieur is old and French and 
crafty. 

“Thou wilt promise to take her—so 
sweet-amiable thou hast been, my cab- 
bage, she will not suspect thee. Thou 
will come to dinner in grand toilet as 
though all ready, and | will be here 
as to escort thee and that Américaine. 
But at the black coffee thou wilt sud- 
denly become ill—but of a verity, 
frightfully ill. I will telephone for the 
doctor—I will have seen him previous- 
ly at the good hour—and he will de- 
clare that thy malady is of a serious- 
ness! We will get thee to bed, my poor 
angel, thou needst it veritably. I will 
offer to leave thee suffering and alone, 
to escort mademoiselle. I will repeat 
that it is pity to disappoint her. Et— 
voila! Shameless—yes, an Américaine 
truly shocking, but she has the warm 
heart. She will scorn me for the sug- 
gestion. She will sit up with thee half 





the night, and the next morning, my 
angel, papa arrives and we are saved. 
He may take her himself—to the devil, 
for all I care, and perhaps he will, if 
she only asks. But what thinkst thou 
of this little. plot? Not bad—hein? 
Courage, then!” 
And madame took courage. 


CHAPTER III. 


Elodie had not been to Maxims 
when her father arrived. She intended 
to ask him to take her there to cele- 
brate their reunion that very evening, 
but became so wildly excited at seeing 
him and so interested in all he had to 
say that she forgot all about it. 

“Ah, but, daddy,” she exclaimed, 
linking her arm in his as they paraded 
up and down in their apartments in 
the Elysée Palace, “it warms the 
cockles of my heart—what are they, 
anyway ?—to see you, to hear you 
speak the good, straight-out American 
language as she is spoke in the West, 
and to feel you, daddy.” She gave a 
little squeal of delight, squeezing the 
gray sleeve of his coat between her pink 
palms. 

Wilmerding turned to look at her. 
He had not seen her for a year, and 
the last time they had met was in the 
cold, little reception-room at the con- 
vent, she looking like a burlesque of a 
pensionnaire in the stiff, ugly blue 
frock with the inevitable “company,” 
white-thread gloves; he yearning to 
carry her back with him to unciviliza- 
tion and comfort and freedom. 

She had grown. Her poise was a 
woman's and she was radiant in a gown 
that “‘no one but a Frenchwoman could 
wear—and mademoiselle,” the artist- 
dressmaker himself had told her. 

“You are the flower of my life, 
Elodie. You are the one point at which 
the finenesses of life and Miles Wil- 
merding come into contact. You al- 
ways were the truest little comrade— 
my only confidant.” His big voice 
broke a bit, and a wave of emotion ac- 
companied its rise and fall in her face. 

“Daddy, I’m a beast,” she said push- 
ing him into a big chair; and, sinking 
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on a stool at his feet, she laid her head 
on his knee. “You make me ashamed 
of myself. But fancy me—me, Elodie 
Wilmerding—shut up with a gang of 
aristocratic French simpletons, who 
are treated like babies; sent to bed 
without supper as a punishment for 
some infraction of their absurd rules; 
who are not permitted to help them- 
selves—really—from a dish at table, 
but are helped like the babies they are! 
Oh, those French girls! Do you know 
Delphine confided to me that she had 
actually spoken to a young man at her 
sister’s wedding. Fancy ! And 
Georgette—oh, she’s such a chump, that 
Georgette! One day she wanted to be 
bad—but bad, bad with a big ‘BY’ Do 
you know what she did? Laid herself 
down, clothes and all, in the shallow 


stream and then came in to lessons 
with her dragegling wet gown on. 
There’s immaturity for you! There’s 


badness—in a girl of seventeen! Now, 
did you ever, daddy ?” 


“No.” Wilmerding stroked his beard 
slowly. “No—but suppose you give 


me an idea of what real wickedness is 
capable of in a convent. Nothing 
cheap, nothing babyish, but the real, 
bona-fide, wild. and woolly Western ar- 
ticle.” 

The ironical note in his voice made 
her squirm like a child as she sat at 
his feet in all the chiffon and satin 
glory of an evening gown that no 
French girl might ever see—except de- 
pending from her mama’s plump shoul- 
ders. Elodie’s were slim and sloping 
and the décolleté cut of her bodice 
showed a throat exquisitely slender, yet 
full, like the long lines of a young pan- 
ther. 

“You don’t think,” she looked up at 
him timidly, “you really don’t think I 
did it as a piece of bravado—just to 
cowboy over their silly old French 
prejudices and shoot up the convent. 
You don’t think it of me—do you?” 

“I’m waiting to hear what it was and 
what you’ve got to say about it before I 
do any thinking.” 

The gravity in his voice and manner 
set her thinking! Wilmerding was so 


rarely formal with this one creature in 
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the world whom he had trusted fully all 
her life. She laid her head again on 
his knee and was silent for a moment. 

“More than eighteen years ago, 
daddy—it was when I was a baby, but 
I’ve heard of it over and over,” she 
commenced soberly after a pause, “there 
was a dispute between two men over 
a claim. This happened far from 
Paris, dear, in a place where life is 
simple and lawless, but not sinful ac- 
cording to its own standards—a dear, 
raw little town itis now, all hills and 
sage-brush and wooden shanties and 
shrieking hoisting works and clattering 
pan mills. Oh, how I love it—but that 
isn’t the story. 

“In this crude little mining-town a 
man had discovered a ledge, very, very 
rich he knew it was going to be, and 
he named it the ‘Elodie’ after a baby- 
girl he had at home. The man was a 
miner, awfully hard .up, but he had 
that in him, daddy, that sets kings on 
thrones and overturns thém, too. He 
had been working on another claim 
with his partner down in the cafion and 
came up—walked up, mind you, all that 
long, rough way after his day’s hard 
work to do during what was left of the 
first half of the night the required 
work on his own claim—the ‘Elodie.’ 

“It was the last night of the year, 
daddy, and those who talk of blizzards 
in the East have never seen a Washoe 
zephyr whirl its flying drifts of snow 
over the bare Nevada mountains. It 
was snowing heavily and blowing as 
my hero—my hero!—toiled up from the 
cafion. He wasn’t warmly dressed, 
daddy, and—truly he hadn't had 
enough to eat that day, for his wife 
had been ill and the baby was a nasty, 
squirming, ill-tempered little thing, and 
they were behind in their work on their 
own claim and—and——— Never mind, 
it was seventeen years ago, but it hurts 
as though it were to-day. 

“This miner fought his way up and 
up till he got to the one street of the 
town. The snow was so high that the 
sleighs were on a level with the second- 
story windows, and steps had been cut 
into the solidly packed snow that looked 
like white marble, from the rickety 
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wooden sidewalks up to the street. But 
this didn’t end his walk. No, he had 
to turn north now and plow his way 
out, out toward the Grade where that 
precious claim was. 

“I don’t know—I don’t care what 
time it was when he got there. The 
claim was his. He had put in precious, 
precious hours working on it. Almost 
his very flesh and blood he had put into 
it. It’s absurd to make an arbitrary 
moment when the old year becomes the 
new—in the middle of the night, too, 
when honest people are not thinking 
of jumping other men’s claims. A 
couple of hours would have brought 
this miner’s work on the ‘Elodie’ within 
the law’s demands. But when he 
stumbled down from the road and 
through the drifts, lights were twin- 
kling about the shaft he had dug with 
his own hands, and men were guard- 
ing the tunnel that laid bare that vein to 
develop which he had starved himself, 
and denied his wife the comforts she 
needed before the baby came. 

“IT can see it all, daddy, as plain as 
plain! I know what he felt—I can al- 
most feel the passion of injustice that 
surged within him, the miracle of 
strength that grew in this desperate, 
shivering, half-starved miner to resent 
and punish. He was only one, but he 
- was the best shot as well as the most 
daring prospector on the lode. He 
heard the voice of his own partner— 
the lying hound who had watched him 
with his hypocrite’s eyes, had wormed 
his secret from him with his hypocrite’s 
tongue, had detained him that very eve- 
ning late by pretended sickness, and had 
patiently, slyly bided his time till he 
could reap what the other had sown. 

“The reason that this miner battled 
out there in the silence and the snow 
was that he wanted a thing with all 
his might; the might of a nature so 
strong that even in that day, when civ- 
ilization and conventionality stood aside 
to let men’s souls fight out their present 
and their future, his name stood for all 
that -it does now—less success. The 
reason that he turned in, after the thing 
was over, and worked out the time re- 
quired by law was because in that prim- 
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itive grubbing out of the very earth, 
his nature found such satisfaction as 
an artist might in the statue he carves. 
This was Wilmerding’s art, daddy, and 
he came upon his reward, before he 
toiled back to town in the bitter, cold 
dawn; a reward—that seemed almost 
incidental, so absorbed had he been in 
maintaining his right—in that marvel- 
ous wall of silver and gold that makes 
a certain young lady’s name synony- 
mous with Aladdinlike wealth.” 

He had been listening—as she knew 
he would to anything she had to say— 
with the attention he might have given 
if the story were new to him. It 
stirred memories in him that even she, 
with all her loving sympathy, had never 
fathomed. For the tale of her moth- 
er’s faithlessness, of the double treach- 
ery of that partner who had been car- 
ried half-dead back to town by the men 
he had hired—that old tale Wilmer- 
ding’s daughter had never heard. She 
looked up at his face which was stern 
and cold as she had never seen it and 
her hand, a hand of velvet ivory, stole 
into and unfastened the broad, short- 
nailed, clenched fist upon his knee. 

“The daughter of that man, daddy” 
—her voice was almost timid in its ap- 
peal that he should see a_parallel- 
“wanted something too with all her 
might, a might unbendable—by inherit- 
ance. This thing was hers by right of 
her ability, her temperament, all that 
was herself. It was denied to her un- 
warrantably, unfairly. She was dis- 
criminated against because her father 
was not what the old world calls noble 
—as though they could measure Miles 
Wilmerding’s nobility! But she had 
that in her that not one of the aristo- 
cratic little French imbeciles have— 
yes, she had, daddy—I know it, I must 
say it to you—and she determined, as 
the miner had years ago, to have what 
her talent made hers. She”—her fingers 
drummed nervously upon his knee and 
her queenly head hung like a shamed 
child’s—‘“‘she had to take the only 
methods open to her. She decoyed that 





fat little glutton of a Georgette into 
the deserted old refectory by promising 
her.a feast. 


She kept her promise and 
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she left Georgette in there to gorge at 
her leisure, with the big doors safely 
bolted on the outside and not the least 
danger of any outcry being heard, be- 
cause the whole convent was busy about 
the play. She herself flew back to the 
dormitory, to be ready to throw herself 
generously into the breach, when the 
leading lady's absence should become 
known.” 

She hurried her tale to a finish in a 
style quite unlike its deliberate, thought- 
ful beginning. Wilmerding did not 
speak for a moment. His hand which 
had been pulling at his beard had crept 
over his mouth, and if Miss Wilmer- 
ding had lifted her head she might 
have known why. But, despite all her 
preamble, the thing hardly justified it- 
self—told straight by lips that had 
never told him a falsehood to ears that 


had never listened to a baseness. So 
because she’ was ashamed and _ unre- 
pentant, she hung her head till his 


laughing eyes under their drooping lids 
could see only the fair nape of a neck 
poised with exquisite strength and deli- 
cacy. And, uncomfortable because of 
a silence in which she felt herself be- 
ing judged, she added the last touch to 
the story in a voice that defiantly tried 
not to tremble. 


“And  she—father—this daughter 
found her reward—almost as unex- 
pectedly, as incidentally as did the 


miner. She found she could act—could 
really, truly make people dream the 
dream she was living! Oh, daddy, for 
pity’s sake, say something—anything— 
[ don’t care what it is, only don’t, don’t 
shut me out! You make me feel like a 
stranger. I—-I don’t mind being a cul- 
prit, but, daddy, you--never b—before, 
n—never——” 

She was sobbing on his breast before 
he realized what she was doing, and he 
put his big, broad hand over her silken, 
small head striving to do his paternal 
duty and to keep from comforting her 
too quickly. 

“Did it ever occur to you. Elodie,” 
he said at last in a highly official tone 
which, he hoped, might cover the 
vagueness of the reproof, “that the 
same rules of conduct do not apply to 
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men and women, and that there’s hard- 
ly a parallel between— 

“Et tu, Brute!’ she cried, interrupt- 
ing him joyously. 

There were traces of tears in her 
eyes but her quick ear, so long attuned 
to that loved voice, had fathomed the 
shallowness of his rebuke, and she 
lifted to him a face that was radiant 
with relief. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wilmerding was at once a product 
of his time and a creator of it. In any 
age and under any conditions he must 
have lived a successful life of action, for 
his energetic mind and unbreakable will 
would have molded circumstances to his 
wish—or leaped beyond them. But in 
a mining-town, in a new, raw, isolated 
state like Nevada, condemned to small 
populations because of its great desert 
wastes and its position, marooned in- 
land, he had quickly achieved promi- 
nence and held it, though his was not a 
time of little men and the qualities that 
made him were developed in others, too, 
by the free newness of life in a new 
country. 

When Miles Wilmerding sailed for 
the West he had never known what it 
was to have a dollar more than. he 
needed. He arrived in San Francisco 
with the equipment with which Fate 
stakes the pioneer. He was young, in- 
herently hopeful, developed physically | 
beyond his years, his mental vision 
limited and concentrated to include lit- 
tle beyond a determination to succeed, 
and he possessed a few dollars that he 
had made and saved himself. 

To try him, to harden the stuff of 
which he was made, or perhaps to weed 
him out should he be unfit. misfortune 
came upon him when he landed. He 
was robbed. He fell ill of typhoid. He 
recovered, and found his way up to the 
mines. 

In the hills about Placerville, where 
old men are washing the gulches for 
.zold to-day—for the remnant of life left 
in these stranded old pioneers needs 
little more than the remnant of riches 
left in the ravished land to sustain it— 
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young Wilmerding is remembered still. 
They speak of him as the fortunate 
youth among all the adventurers, the 
hero of the camp, the darling of days 
when Fortune poured wealth into open 
hands that open-handedly scattered it. 
He seems to have become a type in 
their minds of that gallant young 
strength that founded a State; the 
epitome of all that was unconventional, 
liberal, law-defying yet law-creating. 
To them he never grew old or poor or 
ailing as they did, for he never re- 
turned to his claim after a drunken 
escapade, from which he came to his 
senses to find that he had been within 
a hairbreadth of murdering a woman 
he had won.at play. His manhood, 
the solidity of his nature suddenly as- 
serted itself and he turned his back on 
the placers and the life he had lived 
there, and walked over the mountains 
into Nevada. 

The Comstock knew him in an alto- 
gether different character. From the 
moment he set out on that long hard 
tramp up to the summit of the Sierras, 
down into the valley of the Truckee 
and over the Washoe hills, he had blis- 
tered his mouth with alkali water 
rather than taste alcohol. And he mar- 
ried, as soon as he could support her, 
a wife who, like himself, had some 
things to forget. That she was only 
partly successful in the effort she made 
does not redound to her credit. But 
her failures did not vitally affect him. 
He was one of the early mayors of the 
town, and the first of its gallant mining 
superintendents; a race peculiar to the 
place, of expert miners risen from the 
ranks, living like rude lords, yet always 
in close, familiar and generous contact 
with the work and the men they had 
outstripped. 

“You will run for the senatorship, 
Miles,” said the editor of the town’s 
one radical paper. “I’d give half the 


subscribers I’ve got to send a man there 
who’s really from Nevada.” 

“So would I,” Wilmerding laughed, 
shaking the snow from his beard as he 
sat in his sleigh in front of the office, 
“but I’m under no illusion about my- 
self. 


I’m only an old miner whose 
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worth to himself and to others lies first, 
in his specialized ability to know good 
ore; and second, in the fact that he’s 
not above making use of it and fol- 
lowing it up from the very spot under- 
ground where he finds it. You can't 
diagnose mine as a case of swelled 
head. I don’t know the game of poli- 
tics and I’d be an ass to buy myself a 
place in the procession which, the big- 
ger it made me appear, the bigger it 
would demonstrate my incapacity to 
be. No, I'll stay at home, McGowan, 
and go down the mine and see what the 
men’s picks have uncovered. I’m good 
for that. I don’t know any one better 
—if I did I’d pay him more than a 
senator gets to work for me. Oh, I 
like power all right—much as other 
men do, perhaps more. But it must 
be real power, not the pretense. And 


only two kinds of men_ get the 
real thing—the big fellows special- 


ized to their trade from the very start, 
and the littlhe ones who stand on big 
men’s shoulders. I’m not the first and 
—damn me, if I'll be the second!” 

“But—say—look here, wait a bit,” 
McGowan called as Wilmerding took up 
the jingling reins. ‘That daughter of 
yours, Miles, is going to be a beautiful 
woman and a ripping fascinating one. 
She deserves a better launching than 
she'll get in a little mining-town. Where 
are you going to find a fit mate for her 
here? If I were younger ita 

“Yes, so would I, you old Machia- 
velli—the Maes of all races were sly 
dogs, weren't they? But we’re neither 
of us in that race, and as for the other, 
you can’t work me through my girl— 
yet. Elodie’s still a child.” 

But Elodie could not remain long a 
child. Her mother’s death, her father’s 
adoring companionship, and the quick 
response her spirit made to his matured 
her early. Besides, she was the daugh- 
ter of the regiment in the little town 
made up of terraced crescents of shan- 
ties clinging to the bare brown skirts 
of Mount Davidson. Wilmerding’s 
daughter might have held this position, 
anomalous but peculiarly flattering to a 
very young girl, by virtue of her fa- 
ther’s place in the hearts and the life of 
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the little community; but because of a 
certain winning bonhomie in the girl's 
make-up, a fearless innocence in doing 
unconventional things, a frank con- 
sciousness of being above rules made 
for others, and the young beauty and 
grace that justified the taste and’ the 
pride of her worshipers, no princess, 
heiress apparent to a snug and loyal lit- 
tle kingdom, was ever more richly priv- 
ileged or took her privileges more as 
a matter of course. 

It never occurred to Wilmerding— 
his head full of plans for his mine, his 
heart full of content in his life with his 
daughter—that change could come to 
this girl of his, or that it might be bene- 
ficial, till he happened one night to 
stroll into the hall where dances were 
given just as Elodie, still in short skirts, 
her hand curled trumpet-wise over her 
mouth, lifted up her young voice and 
cried out across the length of the hall 
to a man seated in the gallery: ‘““Hi!— 
Grant—Grant Clarke—come down. I 
want to dance with you!” 

“Did you want particularly to dance 


with that young man?” Wilmerding 
asked his daughter, as she strolled 


home with him quite unaware of hav- 
ing done anything that he might take 
exception to. 

“Dance with him!” she laughed. 
“Why, he can't dance. Do you suppose 
he’d be up in the gallery if hé could? 
And he isn’t young—he’s old. He's 
thirty-five. And he’s a_ sober old 
chump, and I did it just to make him 
feel foolish.” 

Wilmerding did not make the obvi- 
ous rejoinder. He asked her instead 
how she would like to go to Paris with 
him. And she left the Comstock never 
dreaming that he intended for the first 
time in her experience to constrain her 
to do a thing she did not want to do— 
to use her love for him as a lever in 
persuading her to stay away from him. 


CHAPTER V. 
It was after Miss Wilmerding’s 
eventful two years with them that the 
nuns at the aristocratic convent near 


Paris adopted the rule of refusing en- 
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trance to any American girl over four- 
teen. And 4t was while the good sis- 
ters were seriously considering this 
rule, and the exception to it provided 
for French demoiselles, that Wilmer- 
ding and his daughter were driving to 
the Gare du Midi on their “moon of 
honey,” as Elodie phrased it. 

But the halcyon time was prolonged 
until three moons of honey had been 
lived through, while the two boon com- 
panions stared and were stared at all 
over the continent. It was the first real 
vacation Wilmerding had taken in all 
his busy life, and it was a delightful 
experience to find his every emotion 
corroborated and all his _ pleasure 
doubled by being shared with an en- 
thusiastic, congenial young soul. It was 
the first taste Elodie had of royal 
young womanhood; of the sentimental, 
intangible but altogether charming way 
the world has of joying in, of drinking 
with the eyes to beautiful youth. It was 
such a honeymoon as made Wilmer- 
ding feel younger than he had ever 
known a man could be, and that gave to 
Elodie a maturity and a poise that 
alarmed and delighted her father. 

“What am I going to do with you 
—tell me?” he asked her as they paced 
the deck together homeward-bound. 

She laughed, pressing his arm ten- 
derly between her long hands. “Im- 
agine a Wilmerding being ‘done with,’ 
daddy !” 

“You saucy girl, you take advantage 
of the fact that I have always rewarded 
you for being bad. What I want to 
know is—-whom are you going to 
marry? Have you thought once in all 
these months of that old, old man of 
thirty-five whom you invited to dance 
with you? [ know Grant Clarke now 
and- 

She shook her head disdainfully. 


“Well, tell me, who’s going to give 
you a trip through Europe the next 
time you don’t deserve it?” 

“You, Mr. Wilmerding, you! Re- 
member the Italian innkeeper who 


thought I was your sposa? Your man- 
ner must have been shockingly bride- 
groom-y.” 

Her laugh, as she pulled away from 
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him, floated into the smoking-room, and 
into the eyes of every man who heard 
it there came a smile as he looked up 
from his cards. 

“But after I am gone, Elodie. 
you must :, 

“I won’t! I won't!” The serious- 
ness in his voice found its reflection in 
her hurt dark eyes. “You are cruel 
to think of such a thing. You're cruel 
to say it. Are you sure,” she added, 
brightening in a second, “that your 
liver’s all right, Monsieur le Pére?”’ 

“Yes, I’m not bothered about my 
liver. So long as one has a daughter 
—a marriageable daughter—he needn't 
look for other troubles. Fancy me, 
Miles Wilmerding, in the role of the 
heavy father! I'd give every cent I've 
got, Elodie, if you’d care for some man 
worthy of you—some fellow who could 
know you and trust you and spoil you 
as I have done. Sometimes—since I’ve 
seen you in trailing petticoats, since 
I’ve journeyed meekly these past 
months in the reflected light of your 
flirtatious glory—I am _ afraid, little 


Child, 


girl, for the future—your future. Every 
father fears, I suppose, but I—oh, child, 


you need me! If I could always be 
with you to protect you, to understand 
you and prevent others misunderstand- 
ing!” 

“Hush! Hush! Daddy Long-face! 
This is a new role for you and not a bit 
a pleasant one. I'm sure you're bilious. 
Don’t risk a single black hair for me.” 
She rested her hand lightly on his thick 
white mane. “If you want to know, 
I’m not going to marry. I shall go 
home with you—back to that funny, 
dear little place ‘wav off yonder in the 
West; look about me for an eligible lit- 


tle widow, marry you off safely—and 
then !’’ 

“God bless my soul! And this is my 
reward for being a too-indulgent fa- 
ther. Oh, sharper than a_ serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless, turbu- 
lent, lovely child.” 

She laughed back at him with that 
perfect accord which promised a honey- 
moon out in the hilly sage-brush town 
no less perfect than that which had 
glorified every statue, every painting 


and cathedral they had looked together 
upon. 

“My dear, dear old Lear! Don't 
you believe a word of it. I might find 
the eligible widow, but I’d scratch’ her 
eyes out if you liked her the least little 
bit. But your Elodie is not going to 
waste her ‘loveliness,’ her turbulence, 
and her daddy’s dollars on just one 
mere man. I’m going on the stage, 
Mr. Miles Wilmerding. You should 
have seen me do Catherine. The 
Rachels and Sarahs will have ‘to admit 
plain Elodie Wilmerding among them. 
And after I get there, well. we'll see 
then about my admitting them. I'm 
going to take my share of the Wilmer- 
ding pluck with what I really have of 
all the graces an old miner with one 
chicken imagines he sees in me and 
daddy, I'd feel as though I were really 
your daughter if I could do something 
to make you think of meas | do of 
you!” 

If for the first time in their honey- 
moc.’ Wilmerding was conscious of a 
breach in the sympathetic concurrence 
that had been instinctive between them, 
he did not let his daughter know it. He 
listened to her as he had always done, 
and she talked to him with the same 
joy in confiding that had been her share 
of their partnership since she could talk 
at all. 

The morning after their arrival home 
Wilmerding went down the mine as 
usual, and at dusk his daughter in her 
well-cut habit rode up the street to meet 
him, holding her levee as of old on the 
street to the delight of a loyal follow- 
ing that found her unchanged except 
for the greater irresistibility of her fas- 
cination; and riding home again beside 
her father’s carriage, her eager face 
turned to listen to every detail concern- 
ing winzes and cross-cuts and the tim- 
bering of ore bodies—the familiar in- 
terests of his life and hers. 

So content they were, these two, so 
altogether complete was the idyl of 
their comradeship that they seemed 
merely to have shifted the setting for 
that odd “moon of honey” whose sweet 
magic was as potent in the barren 
mountains and hilly streets of a crude 
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little mining-town as it had been with 
Montreux for a fairylike background or 
the sleeping beauty of Bruges. 

Unconscious even that she was doinz 
so, Elodie postponed her ambition; any- 
thing that signified separation smacked 
of treachery to their love, ingratitude 
for their happiness. And Wilmerding 
forgot his fears under the optimistic in- 
fluence of her buoyant, 
youth. But the two soon compre- 
hended why the gods had been so gen- 
erous and why this past half-year had 
had for them a zest keener than that of 
simple, loving companionship. 

It came upon Elodie with a cruel 
clearness that lifted her out of herself 
—her petted, egotistic, positive self. She 
heard it on the street when she rode 
up a bit late one afternoon, and the 
first whisper of it struck her girlhood 
forever from her. 

The “Elodie” was flooded. Down 
below, half a mile down, a shift of men 
was at work. And Wilmerding, who 
had been about to get into his carriage 
when he heard the news, had turned 
back into the mine and gone down 
again. He knew as no one else did the 
subterranean mysteries of those black- 
dark, moist, hot corridors winding 
through the very roots of the moun- 
tains. The old superintendent who had 
planned and mapped the underground 
city of streets with him was dead and 
his map destroyed, since the old drifts 
had been walled up and the rifled pas- 
sageways deserted. 

But Wilmerding had been no ab- 
sentee mine-owner. He knew his mine 
as a woman knows the home in which 
she has lived her childhood. He could 
have walked through it, avoiding shafts 
and mounting ladders, as sure-footed in 
the dark as when every electric-light 
was blazing and the candles in the mi- 
ners’ caps all aglow. If he could reach 
one of those walled-in passages in time 
and restore the connection between the 


old mine and the new, he would rescue 


his men who must be flying now before 


the slowly rising water. They had 
such confidence in him as soldiers have 
in the general whose courage and ability 
have stood the same test as tried their 


audacious - 
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own. They would follow him blindly 
where he had led and he had gone to 
their rescue, answering a call so imperi- 
ous that it never occurred to him to 
question it. 

Nor did Elodie. She took her place 
among the maddened, awed women 
who crowded into the hoisting works, 
their faces uncanny as the faces of 
those who see dread things invisible to 
others. And she waited as they did far 
into the night till the cages began to 
bring their burdens to the surface. 

The rescued men who tottered off 
into the arms of the hysterical women, 
their wives, mothers, daughters, looked 
at Elodie with haggard eyes that said 
many things—but none of them spoke 
of comfort. And when her father was 
carried from the cage, it seemed to her 
that her agony was old, that she had 
known it from the beginning. 

“He got them all out—every one of 
them. He pushed them before him 
like sheep, they were so exhausted from 
the foul air, so terrified, too. And—and 
the rotten timbers in the old, unused 
drift suddenly gave way—they must 
have been weakened by the blows with 
which we battered down the old wall— 
and crushed him down,” the foreman 
who had accompanied Wilmerding be- 
low told Elodie. 

She nodded. It didn’t matter how 
the thing was done. It was done. 

Wilmerding was carried to the dress- 
ing-room where a bed was made for 
him. The doctors who had been wait- 
ing wah the women at the mouth of the 
shaft told Elodie that there was no 
hope.—She nodded again. She knew 
it—And that although still breathing he 
would never recover consciousness. 
But this she fought with a confidence 
that nothing could shake. 

“You don’t know him,” 
“Nor how—much we—are 
other.” 

When toward dawn his short half- 
moans changed to a deep groan, she 
put her face to his and holding his 
head on her breast-—— 

“Daddy,” whispered _ steadily. 
“Daddy, ('d give my soul to help you.” 

His half-open eyes flicxered and con- 


cried. 
each 


she 
to 


she 
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sciousness came to them as though a 
blinding, bloody veil had been drawn 
from them. He nodded slowly and turn- 
ing his head with difficulty pressed his 
lips to her fingers. That broke her 
strength; the pathos of his weakness 
and the proof of his love shattered 
her and she bent over him, her tears 
raining down on his face. 

For every drop Wilmerding would 
have died a cruel death. He did more. 
He gathered together with a mighty ef- 
fort all the strength of mind and body 
that his hard life had given him, and 
under that baptism of tears he resolved 
to compel himself for a brief space to 
be a man again and her father. He 
swallowed the stimulant that was given 
to him; he rallied and husbanded every 
ray of consciousness. Bit by bit words 
began to form themselves in his mind. 
He could not utter them yet and he 
often lost them for what seemed to 
him seconds, as the day dawned and 
died. But he regained them and held 
them with a tenacity that made him 
recognize himself in the successful ef- 
fort, and he added to them till that 


night, while Elodie knelt beside him, 
he knew himself strong enough and 
spoke her name. 

“Oh, daddy!” 
breaking, yet her eyes smiling trium- 


she cried, her voice 
phant through her tears. “I knew you 
would! I knew you would! I knew 
you'd think of me and speak to me if 
—if all——_ Ah, daddy darling! Dar- 
ling!” 

It seemed to her that the sting had 
been taken from her suffering by the 
sound of her name in that same old 
tender voice, and she fondled his hand 
with a touch that had nothing of 
row in it for just that minute. 

“Remember, my girl”—he spoke very 
slowly, but the words had said them- 
selves so often in his brain, he had con- 
sciously shortened the expression of his 
thought till only the most necessary 
phrases remained, and he had so long 
saved up his strength for their utter- 
ance that he did not hesitate—‘the last 
day we spent on the boat and what I 
told you then. I’m afraid to leave you 
alone. I would give all that’s left—the 
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few minutes I have with you—to see 
you married.” 

She leaned forward listening with all 
her soul. It seemed to her it did not 
matter what she should do with the 
rest of her life if she could only listen 
now. 

“I could die in peace, Elodie, if you 
were cared for. li—ii some honest 
man with a simple, big heart had taken 
you in—into the heart of his soul—as I 
have, my little one. There you would 
live protected. You need protection— 
from others; from yourself.” 

She laid her cheek on his hand. It 
was a gesture eloquent in its passionate 
submission. He felt it, but he had not 
time or strength to tell her so. 

“Clarke—Grant Clarke is such a man, 
And he loves you, my girl. He has 
spoken to me. Oh, if—if you were his 
wife, mine would be a peaceful end— 
happy! Still—still I would not influ- 
ence you unfairly, Elodie—Elodie !” 

Her resolution came to her as some- 
thing exquisitely welcome. To be able 
yet to do something for him! To please 
him once—once more! 

“Wait,” she whispered, laying her 
head beside his, “and you shall have 
your wish, dear, here—now.” 

He had not looked for such an an- 
swer. In fact, he had had no strength 
to reason beyond just the expression of 
his care for her. His mind had moved 
slowly and grudgingly, and so little 
margin lay between consciousness and 
unconsciousness that in the sudden re- 
lief he experienced at her words all his 
painfully gathered sentences fell apart 
dnd with a gasping “I can’t—can’t die 

leave you—alone,” he fell back into 
nothingness. 

When he waked again the sun was 
streaming in upon him. He saw 
Elodie and the man beside her and the 
minister behind them, and the thought 
that had been battling behind a shift- 
ing sea of clouds struggled into light. 
He lifted his hand, an agony of earnest- 
ness in his face. 

“Not—not for my sake?” he breathed 
into her ear as she bent over him. 

“No—no—dear—no! Of my own 
will, daddy, do you hear? Do you 
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hear me? No, don’t speak. You know 
it is because he is like—like you—you 
know—you know!’ 

She drew Clarke to his knees beside 
her and there with one hand in his and 
an arm pillowing her father’s head, the 
service was read. 

Wilmerding did not speak again, but 
there was a smile on his lips when he 
lay dead. 

His funeral was that of a primitive 
hero. The town’s busy life stood still 
for a day while it honored Miles Wil- 
merding’s memory. For twenty-four 
hours the steady throbbing of the pumps 
was all the sound of life that the never- 
resting mines knew. Every miner on 
the lode—-a seasoned, picked body of 
men who, having to face death daily, 
know how to reverence one who dares 
it—walked after him. The little great 
of the town followed after these great 
little ones. And as the long procession, 
passing through the long lane of 
mourning, bowed heads, reached the 
points that paralleled the location of 
the great mines, each of their mon- 
strous whistles bellowed forth a fare- 
well. 

It was a strange setting for and a 
strangely sincere outpouring of that 
rarest thing on earth—the expression of 
the life of a community, of composite 
sympathy; this barren little town with 
its unwelded, cosmopolitan people with 
their civilized vices and savage virtues; 
the well-cut roads out along the sage- 
brush-covered hills, over which many a 
dead Indian chief had been borne by a 
multitude as simply reverent and as un- 
conscious of its picturesque quality ; and 
the bleak cemetery looked down upon 
by the majestic, bare, forbidding moun- 
tains with the white desert lying like a 
shining eye high among them. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wilmerding’s daughter came back to 
life from a delirium in which she had 
babbled with an eery delight of the 
honeymoon'’she fancied she and her fa- 
ther were still enjoying. She waked 
from her fever to find herself the wife 
of a man with whom she had nothing 
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in common; to whom nothing bound 
her but the memory of that smile on 
Wilmerding’s lips which stiffened as 
they stiffened in death, and lay upon 
his face like a perpetual benediction to 
the daughter who had summoned it. 

She had gone through the ordeal of a 
public funeral with a certain lofty con- 
sciousness of her part in the cere- 
monies. In her exaltation she could 
have marched at the head of that piti- 
ful and imposing spectacle of the great- 
ness and the littleness of man almost in 
triumph, her manner crying out to all 
men that this, their hero, was her own, 
that she honored him, that she was 
proud to be the child of such a man. 
But the strain over, her calm broke and 
the panic terror of being forever with- 
out his loving care, the passionate grief, 
the unassuagable longing for his pres- 
ence bowed her down till the fever 
came and she left all suffering behind 
her. 

The discovery and development of a 
new country are the work of two 
classes of men, two very different sorts 
of pioneers—the man of action and the 
man of business. Both of these take 
chances as newcomers and in both of 
them the sense of adventure is stimu- 
lated and satisfied by the risks they run. 
The stakes are high and each wagers 
what is dearest to him. The one bets 
his life, his body; the other his purse, 
his credit. And Fortune recognizes and 
smiles upon them both; they are her 
children. And both make fortunes 
though, as a rule, only one keeps what 
he makes. 

Grant Clarke’s father was the excep- 
tion. He came to the Western El Do- 
rado with a business instinct fully de- 
veloped, with some experience and 
money and more credit. He prospered, 
for all the commodities that men re- 
quire were scarce and he made their 
prices high. He fattened on the un- 
thrift of the class to which he did not 
belong. He “grub-staked” miners whom 
he could trust, and shared and gradual- 
ly owned entirely the claims they lo- 
cated. He hired men to do the work 
for which he was not fitted, and his for- 
tune grew steadily--not by Such ecsta- 
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tic, fairylike endowments as come to the 
other class of pioneer, but by solid dc- 
cretions that made him a rich man by 
the time he was fifty. 

And then, suddenly turning his back 
upon all the proven wisdom of his 
career, he entered upon a season of 
speculation that undid the work of 
twenty years in five. He had learned 
to despise the class of which he was 
not one—the class that will not be in- 
troduced to prudence and that cuts 
economy dead. The contempt he felt 
for the men whom he had “staked” and 
profited by, the men whom he could 
hire, the men who did the actual work 
of making mines while he made money 
—this belittling he extended to the men 
who speculated in mining-shares. He 
was convinced of his superiority to 
them and started in to demonstrate it. 
He was still unconvinced of his mis- 
take when he blew his brains out one 
day, after shorting a stock that flew up 
into the hundreds, and left behind him 
a ruined name and a widow with one 
child. 

Grant Clarke inherited his father’s 
ability without his audacity. He plod- 
ded along, seemingly finding virtue so 
easy as to rob it of praise. He took 
up the burden where his father had 
dropped it, and was a good son to the 
bewildered widow, who would not have 
been surprised if the heavens were to 
fall now that her husband had failed; 
that husband, belief in whose 
had been her religion and a more vital, 
closer one than that she really pro- 
fessed. 

Wilmerding, who came in contact 
with Clarke in a business way after the 
latter had repaired the rents in his fa- 
ther’s fortune and made one of his own, 
recognized the solidity of his character ; 
recognized, too, its limitations, but pre- 
ferred them to the broader outlook of 
men of his own kind—in a son-in-law. 
He was not choosing a friend. In- 
stinct perhaps had told him that he 
would never live in the close contact of 
relationship with this man. But Wil- 
merding knew well the sort of man 
himself gnd his fellows were—men 
loved by miners, statesmen, profes- 
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sional men, and women; men who made 
enemies as often as friends, but having 
made a friend wouhkd die for him and 
count upon that friend’s life as his to 
use as freely as his own. 

But they were men, too, destitute of 
all talent for domesticity, hard to tame 
and, even when tamed, easily tempted. 
It was the attraction of the lawless, of 
the new, of the different that had made 
them pioneers, and having become pio- 
neers there was little in their way of liv- 
ing to eradicate that thirst for freedom 
from social bondage which men long for 
for themselves and envy and admire in 
others—but .not in their own sons-in- 
law. 

To Clarke, serious, industrious and 
quietly ambitious along regular lines, 
Elodie Wilmerding had long been the 
most tempting thing on earth. She 
embodied for him all that intangible, 
puissant glamour of romance and ad- 
venture in whose midst he had lived all 
his life, lacking the quality of tempera- 
ment that sees it directly and feels it 
and lives it. Her beauty turned his head. 
Her audacities made his heart beat 
thickly and brought up before him 
visions of these feminine caprices made 
masculine, as well as never fulfilled de- 
sires to emulate them. Her position 
appealed to him; the world of youn: 
Western eligibles was at Wilmerding’ 
daughter’s feet. 

But if she had had not a dollar she 
would still have shone far above him, 
unattainable, elusive, mocking his devo- 
tion somewhat heavily and literally ex- 
pressed, till suddenly more gorgeous 
than ever, more desirable, and when he 
had thought her more hopelessly unat- 
tainable, this feminine firefly had 
dropped into his arms. 

In his gratitude Clarke fell down and 
worshiped his wife. But Elodie had 
been worshiped all her life. When she 
came out of the paralysis of pain that 
had held her spirit in its grasp, she 
walked, as a matter of course, over the 
heart of the man who prostrated him- 
self before her. Unimaginative as he 
was, Clarke had dreamed the dream that 
Nature puts into man’s heart and his 
soul idealizes. He saw this beautiful, 
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untamed, capricious creature with a 
child at her breast—his child. He saw 
long, quiet years ripening into the fam- 
ily life for which he was so well fitted 
and to which, he fancied, all women 
may adapt themselves. While she— 
her emotional, self-centered, ambitious 
self rising slowly from the blow that 
had struck her down—saw a future in 
which his" part was vague, undefined ; 
but her own glorified, instinct still with 
the joy of living. For the present—she 
was weak still, bodily, mentally. She 
needed the mountain air of Nevada, 
which is pure and exhilarating as the 
first breath of morning must have been 
that waked the world; and she needed 
as much the balm of meeting many 
eyes that remembered, that sympa- 
thized, that suffered, in a measure, as 
she did, 

But once fully recovered, she in- 
formed her husband one morning at 
breakfast that she would go on the 
stage, or at least make preparations to 
that end. 

He looked at her for a moment un- 
believing. But she nodded her head 
brightly at him across the table with a 
first return of her old lightness of 
spirit, that sharpened his terror of los- 
ing her. 

“Good women don’t leave their hus- 
bands and go on the stage, Elodie,” he 
said slowly, resentingly. 

“But you know I never was very 
good, Grant, and besides I wasn’t mar- 
ried or thinking of getting married 
when I planned it all.” 

“Then why did you marry ?” 

“Why—why? Because I liked you, 
Grant. I liked you when I was a little 
girl and you were a grave. sober, 
steady, respectable old young man. And 
because—because fie liked you.” Her 
voice was steady but her husband's face 
blurred before her vision as she spoke, 
and she rose and walked to the win- 
dow. 

From the height where she stood— 
the town’s plutocracy sought the mid- 
dle heights—she could look down be- 
yond the straggling, irregular collection 
of frame buildings digging with des- 
perate tenacity their long leglike sup- 
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ports for a foothold in the mountain, to 
the white inverted cones of steam rising 
from the panting mines; and beyond 
these "to where the silver-white desert 
gleamed like a lake in the black moun- 
tains. But she saw nothing of it all. 
Only a vanished face came up before 
her, so strongly molded that it seemed 
unnatural to imagine it wiped out of 
Nature’s gallery; a face very human, 
quietly humorous and marked deeply, 
though not to its: belittlement, with the 
lines of age and experience, the mem- 
ory of whose loving tenderness when- 
ever it had looked upon her made her 
even yet feel the sob in her throat that 
threatened to strangle her. 

Clarke looked after her as she walked 
away from him. There was a lightness, 
a freedom in her carriage that recalled 
to him the time when she had seemed 
so hopelessly far away from him and 
his world. 

“And how did he like this plan of 
yours?” he asked angrily. 

His tone and the irreverent use of 
that sacred pronoun steadied her. Her 
eyes and her thoughts cleared as she 
turned and looked at him. 

“My father knew. In all our life he 
had not set himself against a strong 
wish of mine. And, Grant’—she came 
swiftly toward him and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, a caress unex- 
pected that he looked up into her face 
questioningly—“‘Grant, don't you! I 
might—-I might have borne it from him. 
I think I might—now. But there is 
something in me that dashes _ itself 
against obstacles just because they are 
obstacles. You are wiser and stronger 
than Iam. But if you were a hundred 
times wiser and stronger you could not 
keep me in bonds that my liking for you 
—it is only that; but it is all of that— 
does not forge itself. Forgive me, 
Grant, and remember it.” 

She left him staring after her 
dered, the angry blood rushing 
face. 

When he came home at noon she was 
not there, and when he came again in 
the evening, she had just ridden up to 
the door, having had her horse saddled 
for the first time since her father’s 
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death. She put- out her hand to him 
and he helped her down unskilfully as 
he did most gracious things. But she 
clung to him, her manner diffident, her 
face softened, and before she went in to 
change her gown she stood a moment 
out on the broad veranda with him. 
“T’ve been thinking, of course,” she 
said gently. “I hope yours haven't 
been hard thoughts, Grant. See, I want 
to offer up on our life together the 
thing that is left that is dearest to me. 
I want to tell you that I give it up— 
this hope, this ambition of mine that 
meant so much to me. I give it up for- 
ever if I can. If I can’t I will come to 
you and tell you how sorry I am that I 
have failed. But I give it up so that 
you shall not be tempted to try to com- 
pel me. For—you must not—you must 
not, Grant. This very sacrifice of mine 
—you won't know how hard it is till 
you know me better—should disarm 
you another time, when other questions 
shall arise-between us, shouldn’t it?” 
He stretched out his arms toward her 
as she stepped inside the long French 
window. “You shall do anything in 


the world that pleases you, Elodie,” he 
said, “if only you will stay with me.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


When Burnham came to Virginia 
City Miles Wilmerding was already a 
tradition. Life moved quickly in the 
new little place, a day made fortunes 
and an hour threw them away. The 
day of the pioneer was past and the 
day of the speculator had come. There 
was more to be made by buying and 
selling shares in a mine—independent- 
ly of whether one had them or not to 
buy or to sell—than in owning it. And 
the town, cracking its shell with the 
assurance and impudence of ignorant 
youth, was ready immediately to as- 
sume cityhood. 

Cityhood meant responsibilities; and 
one of these, whith appealed most 
strongly to a community most unfit to 
rear them, was the schooling of its 
children. Virginia City became con- 
scious that a school system is headed 
by one denominated a principal, and as 


not _a man on the school committee 
knew just what a college graduate 
might be, it decided it must have for its 
principal one who bore the collegiate 
hall-mark. And Burnham, imported 
specially from the far East, was that 
dubious or desirable thing—according 
to whether you were or were not on the 
school committee. ~ 

The young fellow found # condition 
of things, a state of public opinion that 
struck him alternately as a great lark 
or as a deplorable and graceless blot 
on civilization. For there were two 
oddly matched natures in Burnham, 
each of which was acutely susceptible 
to the influences of environment. The 
youth in him responded to the novelty 
of a complete change in conventions 
and he felt himself at times one of a 
company of comedians in a topsyturvy 
world where all rules and regulations 
of sane living were ignored. In this 
mood he was apt to make the mistake 
of underrating the town’s claims to civ- 
ilization. When his other side was up- 
permost he looked with a shocked and 
disapproving eye upon the busy faro- 
rooms, the saloons which, side by side, 
seemed to take up the greater part of 
the town’s one business street; upon 
the odd mixtures of society and the 
strange contrasts they offered. And in 
this mood he was likely to overrate the 
town’s desire for civilization. 

He found himself one afternoon 
climbing the hills to the north toward 
the miners’ little wooden houses perched 
far up. He had discovered that the 
Comstock boy is as great and interest- 
ing a problem as the Comstock man, 
and it occurred to him that the par- 
ticular difficulty he had encountered 
might be smoothed over should he seek 
the latter in his home and talk the for- 
mer over. 

In his pilgrimage he was jeered at 
and maliciously misdirected in true 
savage style, the “Elodie Gang”—all 
Comstock boyhood belongs, as_ all 
American Chinese do, te a particular 
“tong” which takes its name from the 
mine located nearest its members’ 
homes—mistaking him, because of the 
decent cut of his clothes, for a minis- 
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ter. Only gamblers in Wirginia City 
dressed well in those days; but their 
style the gang had been familiar with 
from infancy. It was unmistakable. 

When Burnham pushed open the lit- 
tle door of Tim Brady’s cottage—he 
had learned by experience the futility 
of knocking—-his feet were sore and his 
temper had been greatly tried. 

“I’m Burnham, principal of the 
schools,” he announced in his best of- 
ficial manner as he put his head inside, 
“and I’ve come to see about i 

He paused, for in all this land of 
surprises he had never seen such a 
sight. The little bare room smelling 
of soap-suds had two occupants, a baby 
and a woman. The baby, a very dirty 
little baby, in the sheerest of linen and 
lace, rolled blissfully about the wash- 
tubs shaking a silver-belled rattle. The 
woman, who had been sitting looking at 
the child, rose as he entered, and her 
rising seemed to make the low ceiling 
look lower; she was so tall that their 
eyes, his and hers, were on a level. Her 
black gown fell in long lines from a 
figure whose grace had something of 
the savage in it, yet bespoke the mon- 
daine. There were roses at her belt, 
the first he had seen in Nevada. And 
she wore her hair—most unusual hair, 
Burnham said to himself, half long and 
half short—parted and smoothed down 
over her head till it curled in what he 
could describe only as a babyish fashion 
about her neck. 

“Miss Brady?” he asked doubtfully. 

She laughed. ‘No, there’s no Miss 
Brady. I’m Mrs. Clarke and I’m wait- 
ing to see Mary Brady, too. Won't 
you sit down, Mr. Burnham? She 
must be back soon.” 

She motioned to the other wooden 
chair and Burnham seated himself, his 
long legs taking up a disproportionate 
amount of space in the little room. In 
fact the polished toe of his boot reached 
so far that it fell under the baby’s 
covetous eye. It dropped its rattle and 
immediately proceeded to try to swal- 
low the shining, tempting thing. 

In the silence that followed Burn- 
ham wriggled despairingly. If a woman 
had no more regard for her child’s wel- 
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fare than to let it swallow his boot she 
might at least consider the feelings of 
the boot’s owner. Inch by inch he 
cautiously withdrew the polished treas- 
ure the baby had found, and inch by 
inch the discoverer followed it up with 
a queer gait that was neither creeping 
nor walking but a series of projections 
of self as from an internal catapult. 

When Burnham had retreated till he 
was huddled in melancholy apprehen- 
sion in the last ditch he called for suc- 
cor. 

“Do you know,” he said, looking up 
from the baby’s open mouth watering 
in anticipation of the tid-bit at last 
within his reach, “I think, Mrs. Clarke, 
your baby ought not—or rather should 
he—ought I, I mean——” 

“My baby? Mine? Me—a baby!” 
She turned from the window where she 
had been standing ignorant of the 
baby’s greedy pursuit and Burnham’s 
embarrassment and, stooping, she lifted 
his enemy, in the very rapture of pos- 
session, above her head till his own 
grazed the rafters. 

“It isn’t yours, then? I beg your 
pardon, I thought—it looks like——” 

“Me? It does not.” She set the lit- 
tle fellow so swiftly on the floor that 
in the ensuing dizziness he quite forgot 
the object of his covetousness. 

“No, I didn’t mean that.” He was 
watching her alert, fascinating face with 
a sensation of having found an esthetic 
spring in a desert of crudity. “Only it 
looks Iske a—not like a nfiner’s baby. 
There! I don't know much about 
babies.” 

“Neither do I,” she said, picking up 
the rattle and shaking it engagingly in 
the child’s face, “but Mary Brady has 
washed for me, you know—or perhaps 
you don’t know and* ought to—ever 
since I came home from the convent. 
So when Patsy there came, I chose his 
layette, of course; sent to_a friend of 
mine in Paris for it. We had such 
fun over it, Mary and I.” 

“It’s not very—serviceable, is it?” he 
ventured. 

“You don't find it so? 
me!” 

The young blood leaped to his face at 
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the ironical tang in her voice. He 
looked very boyish, something of an in- 
appropriate shrewdness and_ gravity 
disappearing behind that blush. She 
looked at him and thought confusion 
becoming to him. So she laughed for- 
givingly and all at once Burnham was 
thoroughly at his ease. 

“Mary swore the child shouldn't 
wear the things,’ she was saying mer- 
rily in a fuller-throated voice than 
women have in the State he came from. 
“And I swore that I’d never speak to 
her again or give her my washing if 
she disdained my gift. Poor Mary— 
have you seen her?” 

“Why—yes. That was why I couldn’t 
imagine her the mother of a_ baby 
dressed like that. She came to the 
school, you know—or perhaps you 
don’t and ought to,” he quoted, and 
she nodded brightly assenting, ‘to see 
me about her big boy Tim. Tim’s a 
case, you must know. And when [ let 
his father know this, Big Tim came 
sailing into the sclaoolhouse one morn- 
ing on his way to work. ‘Bate him!’ 
he counseled me in a roar that set the 

‘Bate him, an’ 
So I ‘bate’ Tim, 
Junior. Did it very thoroughly—I was 
stroke-oar one year at Yale.” He had 
been watching her face as he spoke and 
the manner of his speech fitted itself to 
its expressive interest. ‘Well, the next 
day Tim, Junior, was chastened, but 
the following day he was off the reser- 
vation agafn. So I followed Tim, 
Senior’s, advice once again, and Tim 
the Small became a saint for the rest of 
the week. I thought that my troubles 
with the Brady family were at an endl 
when in walks big Mrs. Brady one af- 
ternoon, the corner of her gray shawl 
wiping the tears’ from her eyes. ‘Don't 
ye bate me bye, misther,’ she wailed. 
‘Don’t bate Tim for my sake. Fur 
ivery time ye bate him his father bates 
me!” 

He told his story well, stimulated by 
her expressive, open face upon which, 
he found, he could make impression 
fdilow impression as a boy sends one 
circle chasing another in a pool. 

“You can’t have been long 


whole school giggling. 
I’ll thank ye for it. 


a—a 


principal.” W&he Comstock has little 
reverence for a male teacher, the pro- 
fession being considered effeminate. 
She was steering away from the less 
dignified title. 

“In strict confidence,” he laughed 
back at her, “I never taught a class in 
my life till I got here. My money gave 
out with my last year at college. I 
wanted more for another course. [ 
found that you Nevadans paid the very 
highest salary for the kind of wor~ I 
could do. I applied for the position 
and got it. But how did you discover 
my guilty secret? Don’t tell the school 
trustecs, will you?” 

She shook her head, smiling. ‘You 
wouldn’t see the humor of a story like 
that if you were really a i. 

“Schoolmaster ?” 

They laughed together; he relieved 
that he need not take the official view 
of himself with her, she that she need 
not pretend to admire the office. She 
had risen and was putting on her hat, 
a large, shapeless light mass of black. 

“T think you'd better walk down into 
town with me,” she said. ‘We don’t 
have to mind the baby.” 

He rose with alacrity. 

“Shame upon you!’ She turned to 
look back at him as he followed her out 
of the door, and her large, sweet mouth 
was smiling. “To neglect your duties 
like this for the first woman you meet.” 

He took her parasol, opened it and 
held it over her. “There’s only one 
answer to make to that sort of accusa- 
tion and I don’t dare to make it—yet.” 

“Oh!” Her black-gray eyes were 
alight with mischief. “But you have 
hopes :* 

“T don’t even dare to answer that— 
yet.” 

“What a coward! Never mind. As 
a matter of fact it isn’t a question of 
daring after all or of neglecting your 
duty either, for the reason you needn’t 
wait to bother poor Mary with this 
matter of school discipline is that I am 
going to settle it all myself.” 

“How?” 

“There are only two ways to man- 
age your sex. Mr. Burnham—threats 
and bribes. I'll bribe young Tim with 


a—— 
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the promise of a pony if he pleases the 
schoolmaster. And I'll threaten old 
Tim with discharge from the mine if he 
dares lay a hand on my old Mary. Oh, 
that obstinate Mary Brady! Can you 
account for a woman's fondness for 
the man that beats her?” 

“On the ground that it is human na- 
ture for the weaker one to adore a mas- 
ter?” he hazarded. 

“A master!” She gave the doubting 
circumflex accent. “I never have been 
beaten, so I don’t know. But one 
would fancy that the knowledge that 
one has a master would satisfy the 
Mary Bradys without having it physic- 
ally demonstrated.” 

“T don’t know.” He was walking 
beside her down the steep hillside with 
such a sense of exhilaration as he had 
not experienced since Yale won her 
last race. “The unimaginative mind, 
you know, yearns for concrete exam- 
ples—of mastery as of everything else. 
Look at young Tim Brady, for in- 
stance. He adores me. Poor lad, he'll 
miss his beatings.” 

“How do you know he adores you?” 

“There’s a big fellow named Tregal- 
lis who comes up from the cafion os- 
tensibly to attend school ; really, though, 
a personal interest in my renown as an 
athlete is at the bottom of it. He told 
the boys at recess yesterday that he 
wasn't going to let a college kid—he 
alluded in this shockingly undignified 
manner to the Principal of the Virginia 
City High School—boss him. So the 
first chance I gave him he revolted; 
told me he wouldn’t do as I asked him 
and wanted to know what I was going 
to do about it.” 

“And what did you do?” 
her eyes brightening. 

“Do? Why. I just threw off my 
coat and sailed into him,” he said boy- 
ishly. ; 


she asked, 


“He's as big as 
with a chuckle. 


you are,” she said, 
“But I got the 
you. And_ here’s 
proved his fealty. 
he and Tregallis 
‘gangs.’ Tregallis 
cafon and Tim 


best of him, I tell 
where Tim Brady 
Fortunately for me, 
belong to different 
comes from the 
from the hills. So 
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while my biggest pupil and myself were 
engaged in scholastic exercise, the next 
biggest one, Tim, stood around, his 
sleeves rolled up, challenging any boy 
from the cafon to interfere. It was 
eminently a free fight and no favor. 
We had it out, and when we got 
through Tregallis had had enough. It 
wasn't very dignified,” he concluded, 
with a doubtful look at her. 

But there was something very like 
admiration in her face, and it was like 
wine to him. 

“But, oh, the good material in that 
boy!” he went on, reassured. “Of all 
the tragedies of wasted ambition in this 
dreary town, the flowers born to blush 
unseen, you know, think of the case of 
Tregallis. He could have killed me but 
for his handicap in not knowing how 
to make use of his tools. Any East- 
ern college would jump at him. He’s 
got the making of such a football hero 
in him as makes me weep just to think 
of it. Such muscles! Such a_ back 
and shoulders! Such dogged courage! 
Such grit! And to be knocked out by 
such an ‘also ran’ as myself!” 

“Suppose I send him East to your 
college?” 

He looked at her a moment and burst 
into a roar. 

“If you really want to do the kind 
thing by him, to help him develop on 
the lines to which his genius entitles 
him, apprentice him to a prize-fighter. 
He’d mangle a poor little thing like 
Sullivan in a year or two.” 

She laughed. “I'll think it over,” 
she said, holding out a Paris-gloved 
hand for her parasol. “And you—come 
in some evening and we'll see what we 
really ought to do for your poor sage- 
brush Cornish flower.” 

She stood at the door watching him 
go down the hill toward the principal 
street. There were an athletic swing 
to his stride, a youthful physical joy in 
merely being, a ruddiness of health and 
an alert interest in life in him that made 
her envy so keen she almost hated him. 

She was shut in, limited, unendura- 
bly bored. With a smile and a sigh 
she likened herself to the Cornish boy 
to whom opportunity was denied. She 
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whose youth had been free, utterly, 
wholly free! A sudden passion of im- 
patience with circumstances stirred in 
her. As she looked after this young 
stranger, he seemed to her like a mas- 
culine embodiment of her old self—that 
joyous, confident self so far off now in 
the past it might have belonged to a 
younger sister long dead. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

It was difficult for Grant Clarke to 
comprehend what his wife could find 
to interest her in Burnham. He would 
sit observing the young fellow, whom 
she had brought into their home and 
who apparently fitted himself into it as 
though it were his natural environ- 
ment, a puzzled frown on his rather 
heavy face, trying to read him. Hand- 
somer men than this straight, strong 
young fellow with the bristling red 
mustache, and others whose position 
and attentions might have flattered a 
young wife had sounded the alarum 


bell of jealousy in Clarke’s soul, only 


to be dismissed disdainfully by the 
fickle, proud Elodie as soon as her in- 
terest waned; for she cared as little for 
a banal flirtation as she did for the 
public opinion it outraged. 

These two were on a different foot- 
ing, evidently, Clarke said to himself 
reassuringly. But it was a footing 
which left no room for a sober, serious 
husband to stand beside them. Clarke 
never felt so old as when Burnham 
was present. 
young. Her manner to him was that of 
a young mother or an elder sister, 
though they were almost of an age. 
His bearing toward her spoke of that 
camaraderie, that light intimacy of 
commen interests which Clarke, who 
had never witnessed the effects of co- 
education, was at a loss to classify. 

He seemed to supply a sort of inter- 
est in Elodie’s life that had never been 
there. She loved to tyrannize over him, 
to advise him, to laugh at him. It 
charmed him to confide in her, to be 
sure of this beautiful young woman’s 
interest in all he had to say, to pick to 
pieces under the stimulus of her deli- 


And Elodie never felt so* 


cate raillery the queer pretenses of that 
which had elected to call itself society 
in this little, far-away place. 

He found himself half-consciously 
choosing the words in which to de- 
scribe to her an event as soon as it 
happened to him. She felt herself in- 
dignant, cheated if he omitted to con- 
fide in her anything that occurred. 

A certain expansiveness in her nature 
made generosity a mere habit with her ; 
she had been a patroness ever since 
she could walk. Burnham came into 
her life at a turn of the stream when 
its current had run slow and the ful- 
ness of its waters was cramped into an 
idle, purposeless existence. From his 
vitality, his virile young sanity, and the 
wider scope of his outsider’s point of 
view, she borrowed interest again in af- 
fairs and learned to see this young, 
blatant, wicked, noisy, liberal-minded, 
open-hearted mining-town in all the 
rich picturesqueness it had for him; 
and her very interest deepened that pic- 
turesque quality. 

Her old curiosity reawakened, no 
phase of the town’s life could escape 
her. All the happenings of the place 
—the stage was small in Virginia City 
and life simple ; men’s virtues and vices 
played their parts with a kinetoscopic 
clearness and detail—came to have their 
old interest for her and a new charm 
in being told with the humorous eye 
for contrast which he had. The gossip 
of the faro-rooms, the rumors in the 
mining superintendent’s offices, the 
comedies in high and low life—which 
was not, after all, either so very high 
or so very’ low—he gathered for her 
amusement. 

She loved to play Lady Bountiful, 
though sycophancy shocked and _ sick- 
ened her, and he found channels into 
which her energy and generosity might 
profitably be diverted. She endowed 
the library connected with the school. 
She adopted as her protégé the lad 
who showed artistic talent. She went 
to the rescue of Cut-mouth Nell, in 
jail for battery, and helped her leave 
the town and the life she had lived. She 
lent herself to any scheme for the 
town’s welfare with that single-mind- 
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edness that marked everything she did, 
whether the project were great or friv- 
olous. She felt enthusiasm again, and 
it was like coming back to a tropic 
home after being exiled in fogs. 

She came unconsciously to borrow 
Burnham's view of life in Nevada, as a 
sort of living lark, an unreal burlesqu- 
ing of real conditions and feelings. 
They two were maskers in a carnival, 
unnatural but as vivid as the theatrical 
always is to the young. And besides, 
they knew each other; and from be- 
hind the shelter of their masks they 
could mock at the rest of the motley 
crowd that was incapable of unmask- 
ing. 

Burnham supplied her with a dozen 
interests where she had had none. She 
gave to him esthetic surroundings, dep- 
rivation of which it was part of his 
nature to feel keenly. To come into 
her beautiful, well-ordered home out 
there on the side of a sage-brush hill 
was like hearing a strain of a classic 
symphony in a medley of rag-time airs. 
She lent dignity to his occupation by 
being interested in it. She flattered 
and encouraged his ambition by her 
comprehension of the impermanence of 
such a calling in such a State for a man 
of his ability. She had. rare capacity 
for friendship and he needed a friend. 

They idled together or they studied 
together, his advent fresh from intel- 
lectual sources piquing her keen mind; 
or they read together, or they planned 
benevolences into which she entered 
heart and soul whether the result was a 
lasting philanthropy or a folly and a 
farce, 

When they two, who fancied them- 
selves spectators, came to be regarded 
with interest as actors likely to contrib- 
ute to the scandals of the scandalous 
little town, when gossip came back to 
Elodie of which her name was the bur- 
den, she laughed at it, she raged at it, 
she defied it. And finally she spoke 
to Burnham of it. 

“T heard a new story to-day,” she 
said to him one evening, looking up 
from the page of Sudermann he was 
helping her to translate. 

“Anybody I know?” he asked. 
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“You know one of the two—the man 
—yourself.” 

He looked up quickly. A slow flush 
spread from his square chin to his fore- 
head, and she noted again how favor- 
ably it modified his expression. 

“You knew it, then!” she cried. 
“You'd heard it—long ago? Why didn't 
you tell me?” 

She closed the book abruptly and 
starting to her feet began to pace up 
and down. 

“That’s unfair,” he said slowly, ri- 
sing, too, the flush receding. and leav- 
ing a sort of nakedness in which his 
facial blemishes seemed to start out as 
though mirroring a hidden craft out of 
keeping with his youth. “I can’t have 
heard what you have—for you say | 
know only the man in the case you 
speak of.” 

A quick jealousy smote her. It had 
not occurred to her that the name of 
any woman but herself could be men- 
tioned with his. And the consciousness 
of her jealousy humiliated and dis- 
turbed her. She was an exacting friend 
as she would have been an exacting 
lover, and the mere suspicion that this 
man, who had been closer to her than 
any friend she had ever had, had kept 
from her knowledge a possibly vital in- 
terest in his own life, maddened her. 
The suspicion had passed in an instant 
but its effect upon herself was as in- 
tolerable to her as though it had been 
grounded upon knowledge. 

“T didn’t say that you knew only the 
man. But it is evident that you do not 
know the woman, Mr. Burnham—my- 
self,” she said coldly. “I don’t care 
to read any more German to-night,” 
she went on quickly as he was about 
to speak. “Nor to-morrow. It’s a 
bulky tongue. It—it bores me.” 

“T'll say good night then.” He 
looked wonderingly at her, obviously 
perplexed but indignant. 

She bent her head as he left the room, 
emphasizing the discourtesy by avert- 
ing her eyes from the door through 
which he passed. She longed to hurt 
something; to feel cruel, base, unjust 
—anything but humiliated. 

She was still standing as he had left 
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her, raging at herself, at Burnham, at 
the town, when her husband entered. 

“Where’s Burnham?” he asked, sur- 
prised to find her alone. 

“Gone.” She came nearer to him. 
“Grant, I want to get away from this 
barren little hole for a while. I want 
to see something green and to smell 
the sea.” 

He looked at her curiously. “Why, 
of course, Elodie. I’m going below 
next week. I didn’t hope you'd come 
with me.” 

“T won't wait till next week,” she 
cried. “‘I’ll take the early train, the 
first in the morning. When you're 
starving for something you can’t wait 
till next week. I want to be gone. 
Grant, Grant, did you never feel an 
imperious need for something—some- 
thing you could not do without—that 
you must have now—now !” 

“Yes—one thing, Elodie. 
know what that is.” 

But she had hurried from the room. 
In her heart she was crying: “He never 
did! He never did! If he had he’d 
have gotten his wish. Oh—if either— 
if either of them—cared—really cared!” 


You 


CHAPTER IX. , 


It happened that that same sage-brush 
flower whose unseen blossoming Mrs. 
Clarke and Burnham had humorously 


mourned the first time they met, 
brought the two together again. Tre- 
gallis, the young Cornishman who had 
left school vowing vengeance upon the 
schoolmaster, fulfilled the natural law 
of development laid down for miners’ 
sons and became a miner himself. His 
huge strength, which could not be whol- 
ly exercised even in drifts where other 
men fainted from the heat, found vent 
in peaceable wrestling-bouts in the sa- 
loons when he was sober, and mad- 
dened, animallike rushes at those he 
called his enemies when he was drunk. 

The pay-day that accomplished this 
by no means easy feat was not so far 
distant from the thrashing Burnham 
had given him as to make the young 
giant underrate the schoolmaster’s 
skill. So when the desire for revenge 


flamed up in him it needed but a hint 
from one whom Burnham had offended 
to direct it; and his muddled wits ta- 
king counsel of prudence, Tregallis 
came up behind the schoolmaster one 
Saturday afternoon as he was walking 
on the sluice-box half way up the 
mountain, and let fall upon him a 
boulder that smashed the senses out of 
him so quickly that he crumbled to 
earth like an undermined drift. 

Burnham lay out on the hillside for a 
night. He was found the next morn- 
ing by an Indian returning from a hunt 
for pine-nuts, who emptied the contents 
of his pockets, and then hurried down 
into town to report the news of his dis- 
covery. On the way, though, he stopped 
at Mary Brady’s cabin to see his favor- 
ite papoose and to breakfast with his 
squaw, who was helping Mary with the 
washing; and having always had a fel- 
low-feeling for Tim Brady, because .of 
their holding the same views on the 
subject of the sex and its place, he told 
Tim of the dead man up on the hill. 
Brady, who was as kind-hearted a man 
as Poker Jim himself, knocked the ashes 
out of his clay pipe, lowered the front 
legs of the chair upon which he had 
been leaning back lazily watching the 
Indian colony at his feet, and started 
up the hill with Jim. 

Burnham opened his eves after a 
journey unmeasured by time through a 
black region of nothingness, to find 
himself lying in a strangely familiar 
little room with a low ceiling and redo- 
lent of suds. Opposite him a woman 
in trailing black with short hair and 
a sensitive, spirited face was sitting, 
her hands clasped, her gray-black eyes 
bent on a very dirty baby in a torn 
lace gown playing about the tubs. 

He shut his eyes again quickly, for 
he felt that this was another of those 
delusions that had been playing hide- 
and-seek with his consciousness, and 
despite his weakness his will was strong 
still. 

When he looked again he noted with 
something like relief that the lace gown 
the baby wore was very, very small for 
him and that his chubby arms and his 
bouncing big body were bursting from 
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it. He did not need to look again at 
the woman, for he heard the rustle of 
her gown as she rose and came over 
to him, and he knew that, however fan- 
ciful it appeared, this was reality. 

She did not speak as he looked up 
at her, but she pressed his hand with 
a motherly sort of sympathy that 
brought tears to his eyes; and he shut 
them quickly to hide this from her. 
When he opened them again she was 
gone. 

He got accustomed in the course of a 
few days to lie passively unquestioning 
and wait for her coming. During the 
day Mary Brady waited on him. At 
night young Tim watched him with a 
doglike fidelity. But between day and 
night, in the clear, long, summer twi- 
light, she would come walking up over 
the hills with that free grace of gait 
which is the Comstock girl’s birthright. 

“Flower o’ Sage-brush!’”’ he whis- 
pered as she bent over him. 

“What a queer compliment!” she 


said disdainfully, but she was smiling 


and her eyes shone. “Am I so ethereal 
that the only thing you can compare 
me to is something you've never seen? 
Anybody'’d know you're a tenderfoot.” 

He shook his head. “Not ethereal 
—exotic. I’d been lying here breathing 
in the aromatic odor of the sage after 
the rain, and as you came in through 
the open door, your coming seemed to 
typify for me, to bring to me a fresh- 
ening, strengthening impulse. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if the sage-brush 
flowered into a blossom as brilliant, as 
unexpected, as——”’ 

“Sh!  You’re still delirious, Mr. 
Schoolmaster. When the sage-brush 
flowers—as some varieties do—you'll 
see hardly any difference in these hill- 
sides, for it’s a bitter, meager, pallid 
blossom, yearning for color as a cripple 
yearns for strength, learning its lesson 
late, long after normal flowers know 
theirs, grimy with alkali dust, panting 
for water, starved, uncultivated, lack- 
ing—lacking 

She had begun lightly, but her voice 
fell from its spirited key and she left 
her sentence unfinished. 


He lay looking at her. It seemed to 
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satisfy him in the delicious idleness of 
convalescence to exchange only a few 
words with her and then wait and watch 
her in silence. The dreamy content in 
his eyes and the pallor of those who 
have gazed on the dread face of Death 
took from features, sharpened by ill- 
ness, a certain undertone of expression 
which was the key of the lesser of the 
two natures that dwelt within him. He 
looked very young and boyish, and the 
lines of suffering lingered about his 
mouth. 

“What a cruel thing it was!” she ex- 
claimed, stirred to pitying tenderness. 

“You think so—now ?” 

“Now!” she repeated. 

“I thought so at the time, but now 
I’m not 

She looked bewildered. 

“I’m not speaking of Tregallis’ boul- 
der,” he said quietly. “I didn’t have 
time to think after that.” 

A wave of color set her face aflame. 

“That wasn’t so wantonly unpro- 
voked as that other cruelty. Why did 
you do it?” he asked. 

He had pulled himself up on the cot 
and sat upright. She had not known 
he was so near being strong, and the 
sudden consciousness of it found her 
very weak. 

“What would you do,” she stam- 
mered, “if you were a woman whose 
reputation had been attacked, and——” 

“IT. shouldn’t turn the man in the case 
out of doors and then provoke gossip 
to infinitely greater exertions by com- 
ing to him when he was hurt.” 

“You are ungrateful.” 

“You are inconsistent—and you're 
disingenuous.” 

That provoked her to combat. “And 
pray why shouldn't I be both?” she 
demanded haughtily. 

“With me?” The good nature in his 
voice disarmed her. He laid his head 
back upon the pillow and relapsed into 
the invalid. “To tell the teuth, I don’t 
care what you are so long as you are— 
with me here. I am happy to be for- 
given—even for an offense of which I 
am ignorant.” 

She left his bedside and went to the 
window. 
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“Wasn’t it disingenuous of you not 
to tell me what you’d heard?’ She 
threw the words to him over her shoul- 
der, but her voice was uncertain, her 
pose unsure. 

“You don’t go and tell the lady what 
a blackguard says about you and her.” 
He was watching her closely. “You 
only thump him with your fists, as you 
haven’t adopted the Nevada custom of 
always carrying a gun.” 

She turned quickly. “Tell me.” 

“That’s all there is to it, and I didn’t 
intend to tell you that. He whipped 
out his gun. I dodged like a jack-in- 
the-box hero, a jack who’s had a little 
practise at football. The men about 
flung themselves on him and as he was 
sneak and coward enough to talk about 
a woman, he wasn’t above.working on 
poor, clumsy-witted Tregallis when he 
was full of fire-water. That’s why I 


told Tregallis when he came sobbing 
to me the other day that he needn’t fear 
my making any charge against him. 
But for the other fellow, if I could get 


the chance! Well’—he caught her eye 
and smiled—“there’s the whole of my 
Odyssey.” 

He told the story with something of 
his old manner. But she did not re- 
spond to the lightness of his tone. She 
turned from the window and began to 
draw on her gloves. 

“You’re not going,’ he cried, “it’s 
early.” 

“T must. And you're 
well, I think I must not 
more.” 

“Tl tear the bandage off my head,” 
he cried in mock dismay, “and then 
you'll have to come. You're not really 
going to let this talk come between us 
and upset all our fun together, are you? 
I couldn’t have fancied that you could 
be driven—that you would care.” 

“T—don’t. And I do,” she said slow- 
ly. “But—but we'll not discuss this. 
Keep the bandage on and get well, and 
—good-by.” 

“Good night,” he said, holding the 
hand she gave him. “You'll come to- 
morrow ?” 3 

“Good night,” she murmured as she 
shook her head. 


getting so 


come any 


But she did not hear her own words. 
“For me!” Something was singing 
jubilant within her breast, to which 
her feet kept time as she hurried down 
the hill. ‘For me! God—for me!” 


CHAPTER X. 

3urnham was making money. Every- 
body was making money. Stocks were 
booming and every man as he jostled 
his neighbor on the narrow, crowded 
sidewalk and out in the narrow, 
crowded, hilly street was conscious of 
the electrically charged atmosphere. 
There were excitement, risk, riches in 
the very air. Everything was on a 
grand scale. No one gave a thought to 
beggarly hundreds or thousands. Their 
minds were mixed on millions and large 
parts of millions. He who was worth 
in shares ninety thousand dollars waited 
in delicious certainty for the even hun- 
dred. The women, catching the infec- 
tious spirit of the time and _ place, 
bought and sold with the recklessness 
of emancipated financiers. Even the 
children played stocks and leaped high 
in the air shouting: “Here goes the 
Elodie !” 

Burnham had counted pennies all his 
life. He and his people before him had 
been accustomed to save and _ stint; 
there had been a grudging thought of 
money in their every cautious word and 
act. The young fellow was bewildered 
with this talk of millions; the seeming 
ease with which fortunes were made 
overturned all his theories. His dreams 
were haunted by the clink of gold and 
his prudent, sober mind was dazzled 
with the prospect of wealth. 

The fact that that wealth and al- 
most cverybody’s else was not realized, 
was only in shares, he like the rest 
became indifferent to. He could have 
exchanged the securities for a tangible 
fortune; he could have sold to hun- 
dreds of buyers on the street, and the 
stock-brokers were besieged by half- 
crazed enthusiasts grasping after shares 
as they went higher and higher. 

As he walked up the hill to Clarke’s 
house he was full of plans. Money to 
him meant everything, for the lack of it 
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had ever been the insuperable obstacle 
to the gratification of his wishes. The 
taste of life was on his lips, in his fev- 
erish blood. ,His boyhood lay behind 
him, a monotonous, dreary, abortive 
period when he had not even dared to 
think ambitiously. Now, his abstemi- 
ous soul was intoxicated with one draft 
of the golden liquor. His slim, athletic 
figure got over the ground rapidly; he 
had never felt so well since the day he 
had fallen beneath the boulder the big 
Cornish boy had wielded. His face was 
alight with excitement, his heart beat 
with the vision of a future full to the 
brim of all that had been denied him. 
Burnham was pleasure-mad. 

He sprang up the long flight of steps 
and stood still a moment after he rang, 
trying to quiet the turbulence of his 
mood. He felt like a conqueror as he 
stood there looking over the town. All 
the little plans of his people for him— 
those plans that carried with them the 
grudging, petty help of grudging, petty 
people—seemed pitifully inadequate as 
he looked back upon them. He saw 
himself using the thousands that he had 
made in stocks as a fulcrum by means 
of which he would dislodge millions. 
The ideals of his college days seemed 
far away; back in the life of a boy who 
had not known life. Persons and 
things looked different to him. Reali- 
ties had shifted, and it was the life he 
had left that looked like illusion, while 
here and now He turned impa- 
tiently and rang again. 

This time he knew that his summons 
had been heard. There was a rush of 
light feet within, an impatient exclama- 
tion, the protesting cr—r—rk of tear- 
ing cloth, and Elodie stood before him. 

Her arms were bare and a great 
bunch of red roses—such roses as Ne- 
vada begs from California—burned 
against her warmly tinted throat. She 
put out one hand to him; the other 
held up the torn meshes of her black 
lace gown. 

“Don’t flatter yourself, young man,” 
she said, with the old note of gaiety in 
her voice and a new excitement added 
to it, “that it was my haste to open the 
door for you that led to this. I’m en- 
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gaged in such a lark up-stairs that 
keeps the maids busy, too, and you in- 
terrupted. This wretched train—it’s ab- 
surdly long, but £ love ’em long— 
caught as I was running to the door, 
and I can’t bear to be stopped, as per- 
haps you know, by any insensate thing 
when I want to get somewhere.” 

“I’m awfully sorry. What can be 
done to remedy a savage rent like 
that ?” 

“What? Why, this!” With a free 
gesture she stooped, tore the filmy lace 
from the bottom of the skirt and threw 
it aside. Then she hurried ahead of 
him down the wide hall. “Put your hat 
and coat somewhere,” she called mer- 
rily as she mounted the stairs, “and fol- 
low me.” 

It seemed like a continuation of the 
dream that had come to him as he had 
stood waiting outside for the door to 
open; the extravagance, the careless- 
ness of it so fitted into the body of his 
musings. And the light childishness 
of her manner challenged, exhilarated 
him. 

“The girls I knew in the East would 
have cried their eyes out for such a 
loss,” he said as he ran up after her. 

“Bah! There’s always more where 
these things come from. As for eyes’— 
her own were black with mischief as, 
poised on the top step, she looked down 
upon him—*“I’ve been told that mine 
were made for other purposes.” 

She flew along the upper hall, like a 
child interrupted and getting back to 
play. He followed her to her favorite 
room, a circular boudoir in yellow 
satin, but at the threshold he stopped. 

There were two women in all the 
panoply of full evening dress, of trail- 
ing silks and shining jewels, standing 
before him. He looked from them to 
Elodie who was already fluttering about 
them, arranging a bow or a flower, 
daintily putting a finishing touch to 
their magnificent toilets with a whole- 
souled devotion to them and a complete 
ignoring of him, till they stood at last 
like gorgeous, full-blown peonies of 
women, blushing with pride and pleas- 
ure in self. 

“Aren't they fine? 


Say I’m not an 
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accomplished lady’s-maid, Mr. Burn- 
ham!” she demanded lightly. 

“Why—of course—but I really 
he stammered at a loss to guess what 
new game she was playing. 

“Girls, he doesn’t know you! Isn't 
it fun? Monsieur Ned Burnham, per- 
mit me to present Mademoiselle la Com- 
tesse Mary de la Moriarty, my maid, 
and Madame la Duchesse Kate O’Far- 
tel, my seamstress. Also permit me to 
present two Paris gowns, ordered when 
I saw the originals at the Comédie 
rather long but who, in Nevada 
would know A little voyant, you 
think, don’t you, monsieur? A little 
theatrical, but full of beauty, and grace, 
and chic all the same, and entirely Pa- 
r:sian, unmistakable, aren't they ?”’ 

She had gone through the little farce 
giving it a dramatic quality as keen as 
though her audience had consisted of 
many thousands instead of one bewil- 
dered man. 

“But ” he began. 

“They both are going to the ball to- 
night—the frocks and the maids; the 
first, to show Virginia City women the 
most gorgeous gowns they ever saw; 
the second, to feel how it is to be 
dressed like duchesses, for once.” 

“T still don’t understand.” 

“Of course you don’t. A man never 
would. As you perceive, I have two 
very pretty maids—you needn't curtsy, 
ladies—I hate ugly women. Mr. Clarke 
telegraphs me he can't be home, so 
I’ve given Mary and Kate our tickets. 
It’s a ‘pay’ ball, and when one pays 
five dollars for a ticket he buys the 
right to send whomever he will to the 
ball, and——_ But, Kate, you've noth- 
ing in your hair!” She took from her 
own lightly poised head a comb set with 
opals and diamonds and fastened it in 
the girl’s hair. 

“Did you ever see anything lovelier 
than that gold-brown lace over the pink 
satin with its dots of gold?” she went 
on, quickly turning her excited face for 
a moment to him. “I love—I love 
beautiful colors. I could almost live on 
the sight of them—if I suffered from 
indigestion—and the touch of that 
poetry of cream silk that Mary is wear- 


” 


aC 
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ing fills me with a catlike peace and 
happiness. Hury, girls, you mustn't 
be too late—just late enough to be sure 
that every woman in town will see you 
two as you come in.” 

She threw a scarf to one, helped the 
other into a long white velvet cloak, 
and merrily pushed them out of the 
room. 

“Isn’t it a lark?” She put her cool 
fingers to her flushed cheek as she 
stood beside him looking down upon 
the maids while they descended the 
stairs and passed on through the hall 
to the waiting carriage. ‘Come, let's 
go back.” . 

“Have you said good-by to those 
pretty things of yours?” he asked as he 
followed her into the round little room. 


“Pretty things?” she repeated. ‘The 


girls?” 

“Well—yes, and what they're wear- 
ing. Suppose, being human and, after 
all, just maids, they should be tempted 
and decamp with all that finery, your 
opal comb, and all ?” 

Her eyes flashed. ‘Nonsense!’ she 
cried. “Kate loves me. I’d swear she 
wouldn’t take a thing of mine if it were 
worth a hundred times as much. She'd 
do anything in the world for me.” 

“But she might lose it.”” He did not 
know why he protested, except for the 
pleasure it gave him to provoke her 
quick response. 

She shrugged her shoulders, shaking 
her head petulantly ; and for lack of the 
comb, which had confined the curls in 
a loose mass at the nape of her neck, her 
hair came tumbling about her face. 

The sudden coquetry which had set 
Burnham’s heart beating had given way 
to a childishness, a nymphlike merri- 
ment and irresponsibility that made her 
look, with the soft cloud of dark curls 
about her face, like a beautiful school- 
girl. He looked at her, fascinated by 
her indifference to money and _ its 
worth, by her bewitching unconvention- 
ality, by the tantalizing elusiveness of 
her mood. He could not analyze his 
feelings, he could scarcely control them. 

“Well, isn’t it a stroke of genius, this 
idea of mine?” she asked, turning from 
him to arrange her hair. 
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“ ‘Society’ won't thank you for a 
thing like that,” he said. “You'll make 
an enemy of every woman there, send- 
ing your maids—are you wise?” 

“Wise!” she laughed. “Me? Oh— 
Mr. Ned Burnham--if I were only 
wise !” 

“What would you do?” 

“As my husband bids, of course. All 
wise women do.” 

{le took a step nearer to her, but she 
turned her back on him to get a better 
light on the round hand-mirror she still 
held. She had used it to gratify the 
maids’ desire for a complete view of 
themselves, and now she was looking 
into it as she tried to put back the 
masses of her hair. 

“You mean—about 
asked. 

“He's heard the gossip, too, evidently. 
At least I gather this from what he 
writes me. But it doesn't occur to him 
to use his fists except in authoritative 
letters to his wife. And so I believe 
I'll have to forbid you the house, Mr. 
Burnham.” 

“Do!” His mood had crystallized 
now and he seemed to know suddenly 
that all he had thought this afternoon 
and evening was to lead up to this. “I 
don't want to come here any more,” he 
said under his breath. “I want you to 

come with me.” 

Over her shoulder in the mirror that 
shook in her hand, he could see her 
flashing face framed by the waving 
hair her trembling fingers were still 
mechanically trying to put back in place. 
Burnham bent and kissed them, and 
they fell helpless. 

“Elodie!” he pleaded. “Elodie!” 

His eyes, looking into the mirror she 
still held as though turned into a warm 
flesh-and-blood statue, sought hers. 

“Yes, Ned, yes,” she sighed. 

“What are eyes made for, Flower o’ 
Sage-brush? Lift yours, sweet!” he 
cried, jubilant. 


me?” Burnham 


CHAPTER XI. 


Grant Clarke came home to an empty 
house, and the society that she had de- 
fied and derided decided that there was 


no palliating Elodie’s offense. There 
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was a divorce, and she and Burnham 
were marricd at the little summer town 
by the sea in southern California 
whither they had fled together. 

It was only three months later that 
the news came to Burnham here that 
the “Elodie” was flooded, that shares 
were likely soon to be selling for a 
twentieth of the price he had paid for 
them, that he was about to be sold out 
by his brokers, and that his fortune was 
never to be realized. 

Iie seemed to awake suddenly to his 
old self. He was again a man over 
whom the threatening whip of self-de- 
nial cracked, and his brief season of 
freedom only made him the more in- 
dolerant of discipline. The hero of such 
an adventure as that with which he 
had varied the dull routine of the 
schoolmaster’s life was not likely to 
recommend himself to other school 
committees. It was a complete wreck; 
he saw it. His own fortune was air, 
ashes, nothing. Elodie’s lay hopeless- 
ly. buried in the flooded lower levels of 
a werked-out mine. 

She came out to him as he sat, the 
open letter from his brokers in his 
hand, staring moodily out past the al- 
most tropical loveliness of the gardens 
to the sea. 

The delicate embroidered white 
fabric of her dress, the string of em- 
eralds about her neck, the rose shade 
that her large parasol threw over her, 
and the tenderness and womanliness 
that had developed in and ennobled 
her face, made her very charming. 

But Burnham responded no longer 
in the same degree to her beauty. His 
love for her seemed to him, as he 
watched her approach, part of the mad- 
ness which had temporarily upset his 
well-balanced temperament. Her 
wealth, her surroundings, and his own 
excitement, the fever of the time, had 
carried him away. He had been false 
to all the training of his life, he said 
to himself, and for this he was bitterly 
punished. 

She sat down beside him and, put- 
ting an arm from which the loose sleeve 
fell back, about his neck, turned his face 
to hers. 
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“You wear a very unbecoming 
frown, my lord,” she said softly. 

He sat silent, biting his mustacht, ir- 
ritated, resentful, and not yet knowing 
at what to direct his resentment; al- 
most embarrassed, too, in her pres- 
ence, so changed he felt himself. 

“You will tell me immediately what 
vexes you,” she said, tenderly imperi- 
ous. 

“Read that,” he said, starting from 
the seat, and plunging his hands in his 
pockets, he walked rapidly up and 


down. “It’s more than vexation,” he 
continued wrathfully. “It’s damna- 
tion!” 


She looked up from the letter, then 
down again and read it slowly throughs 
The red parasol had fallen back and 
she looked pale but she smiled up at 
him and said: “You are not thoroughly 
acclimated, Ned. A Westerner doesn't 
take these things so seriously.” 

“No? What does he do then ?” 

“Listen, Ned, listen,’ she said ear- 
nestly, rising and placing a hand on 
each of his shoulders. “What does a 
man care for a fortune gone, a real 
man? There is more money to be made 
in the West than all that has been lost. 
A little patience and energy and faith 
and one is up again. Why do women 
love the Westerner? Why do men love 
to hear of him? Because he is the war- 
rior of modern times. He is the cru- 
sader of the late centuries, for he 
chooses his lot out of the path of other 
men’s desires. He owes what he is to 
pluck and not to luck. He succeeds 
despite, not because of Fate. And all 
the maxims that should read ‘Fail’ for 
others work for instead of against him. 
He does nothing according to rule. He 
knows what he wants and he gets it. 
He gets it, Ned, if he is worthy of it 
and if he really needs it to make the 
most of his life and fulfil his happi- 


ness. But—those of us who have al- 
ways lived up on the hill can come 
down, my darling. We can work as 


We can spend royally, 
Ned, dear 


well as play. 
but we can endure manfully. 
heart, don’t be so downcast.” 
She put her arm in his and walked 
with him in his restless promenade. 






“Money isn’t everything, Ned. All 
my life I never had a wish ungratified 
if money could grant it. I never knew 
or cared to know the cost of things. It 
was ho merit that I threw some of all 
this wealth to those who had none and 
needed it sorely ; my very extravagance 
gave birth to generosity. But money 
never gave me what I needed. If my 
father had loved me less, if my mother 
—no, I can’t speak of that! Before I 
knew you, my Ned, I was an idle, 
frivolous creature whose whim was law 
to every one near. Let me prove to 
you, dear, that I can do something more 
than spend money. Oh, Ned, what can- 
not a man do who has youth and 
strength—and love, dear, too?” 

She paused and stole a glance at his 
clouded face. He had hardly heard the 
impetuous low voice. Over and over 
in his mind he was turning plan after 
plan. And before every outlet stood 
this woman’s figure. The barrier in 
every direction he had himself created 
in making her his wife. With the rem- 
nants of his earnings he might get back 
to the East, to his own people, and his 
old confidence in himself—if it were 
not for her. 

“T don’t relish the idea of poverty 
with you, Elodie,” he cried. “I know 
what it is—you don’t. And all your 
talk——” 

“But I.” she interrupted, “I couldn't 


bear millions without you, Ned. You 
know 

‘The desert were a_ paradise, 

If thou wert there!’ 


Oh, you don’t know me! Really, you 
don’t. The extravagance, the ca- 
priciousness—that isn’t myself. The 
real me—my father knew what was in 
me, and he trusted me, Ned. He would 
have let me help him, fight with him.” 

“Let’s come down to practical things, 
Elodie. There’s no poetry in it. We're 
ruined, both of us. The men that have 
been managing the mine long ago man- 
aged you out of control. And this last 
disastrous flood that they have kept 
secret long enough to unload their own 
stock on a high market, settles the 
‘Elodie’ for all time. The mine’s played 
out—as our romance is.” 
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“Ned!” 

The panic in her voice touched him 
and he put her hand back on his arm 
and covered it with his own. But he 
felt more than ever that though as a 
rich woman she had seemed older than 
he, in a sense, his superior, in poverty 
she was very, very ‘young and helpless. 

“It was all a dream, Elodie. I see it 
all now—built on a rotten, worked-out 
mine and the bubble shares in stock 
that was worthless. I was a paper 
millionaire and you, a porphyry prin- 
cess. And we met and loved and mar- 
ried, ignoring the fact that you can't 
build houses of paper nor feed on por- 


phyry. I was a young fool. I lost my 
head. And you -” 
She had withdrawn her arm again 


from his and was looking at him with 
incredulous horror. 

“Don’t—don’t tell me what I was— 
just now. I’m going in, Ned, to think 
about it. We'll have time to talk it 
over later.” 

She turned and left him. 
in her room a 


But once 
fever of unrest possessed 


her. Before her, barring the way, was a 
possibility that she would not recog- 
nize. It stood between her and every 


avenue of thought, thrusting 
shape into the very heart of 
lem she had to meet. 

So she fled at last down to 
and, sitting in a rocky nook 
made her own, looking out upon the 
great, green Pacific, its cool, restful 
strength stole gradually in upon her, 
calming her nerves and quieting her 
soul. 

“Elodie, Elodie!” she said to herself 
when she could smile at the panic that 
had left her. “Is it Elodie Wilmerding 
that has become a weak, emotional 
thing quick to cry and slow to hope? 
What has made you so, you queer girl? 
Is it because much—so 


its gaunt 
the prob- 


the beach 
she had 


you care—so 
much—that you are like all the rest? 
God, how it weakens a woman—to 
care!” 
She said it half aloud as she lay 
there in the sun, the salt freshness of 


the sea bounding over millions of pris- 
matic bubbles to break upon her lips. 
rhe cypresses over on the distant point 
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stood black and still against a sky 
whose blue was palely tender. There 
seemed so much peace in the world 
that it was not conceivable that she 
should not have her share. She was 


smiling dreamily with sheer physical 
content, half awake, wholly at peace, 


when the boy from the house found her 
and gave her a letter. 
The sight of the familiar handwri- 


ting brought the blood to her face. She 
felt that same resenting, shamefaced 


pity that came to her whenever Grant 
Clarke’s name was mentioned. . What 
could he have to write to her? For 


some minutes she sat looking at the let- 
ter imploringly as it lay unopened in 


her lap. Oh, why had he written to 
her? She tore the envelope open at 
last, shutting her teeth as though in 


anticipation of a blow. 


You will be surprised to hear direct from 
me, Elodie, but what I am going to write 
to you I could*not communicate through a 
lawyer. 

You know now of the flooding of the mine 
and all the rascality in its management hid- 
den so long. You are bankrupt—you who 
spent money as though you had only to pick 
it up off the ground. The water will never 
be drained off the “Elodie,” for there’s 
nothing under it; no rock worth while has 
been mined there for years—we know now. 
All your dividends have come from inflated 
values stolen from the stockholders, and 
now that the shares have begun to drop, there 
seems no hole deep enough for them to fall 
into. 

What are you going to do, 
young jackanapes loved you 
were; not for what you are. Men who steal 
other men’s wives haven’t the grit to make 
fortunes of their own. I do not know what 
these few months have taught you of his mo- 
tives and character, but this news will en- 
lighten you quickly, surely. He loves him- 
self, Elodie, not you. He loves his vanity; 
it was flattered when he found he could 
persuade a woman like you to leave her 
husband for him. He loves comfort and 
position, and counted upon securing these 
through you and your money. He played 
with life out here in the West. It had no 
reality for him—his ways of thinking, his 
hopes, his desires were all of a kind out of 
keeping with our mode of life. He would 
have thought long—long before lifting his 
eyes to an Eastern woman in your position 
He will feel fewer qualms at deserting you 
because of that unreality, that very feeling 
that the West means to 


Elodie? That 
for what you 


of temporariness 
him 
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He will go back East, Elodie. What will 
become of you? Do you fancy that a woman 
who has lived as you have all her life can 
struggle with poverty, meet new conditions 
and life in an environment wholly foreign 
to anything she has known? 

There is no question of forgiveness be- 
tween us. I know that my love for you 
never touched your heart. But if you have 
still that liking—“all of that, if no more 
than that,” as you once said—why, let him 
go. He will be only too glad to be relieved 
and will help you get a speedy divorce. 
Then we can be married and start in all over 
again—here, if you wish it, where no one 
will dafe remind you of what has passed 
when I have forgotten it; or anywhere in 
the world, so long as you are with me. 

GRANT CLARKE 


CHAPTER XII. 


Burnham had come in from a long 
tramp over the low Monterey hills. The 
athlete in him, the man who makes a 
cult of his body, ministering to his 
strength as a belle does to her beauty, 
was uppermost as he took his seat op- 
posite Elodie at dinner. His face 
glowed with the fresh, high color due 
to his long walk in the wind and his 
swift, short swim afterward in the sea. 
He seemed possessed of a pugnacious 
virility of body and will. 

Elodie opposite, slender, willowy, her 
flowerlike head, with its dark hair cur- 
ling-about the round neck of a frock 
of sheerest white, turned toward him, 
had a queer subconscious vision of her- 
self l6oking timidly feminine in con- 
trast with this riotous strength playing 
beneath his every motion, in the very 
set of his close, firm jaw. She had 
seen in other women for a fleeting mo- 
ment when they were off guard the 
look she fancied must be stamped now 
on her own features—a shrinking, un- 
expressed, hardly  self-acknowledged 
distaste for the human male in the pink 
of condition. 

But they spoke of the menu, the 
bathing, the hills, the view, the people; 
and in the pauses, while he ate with the 
appetite of hungry young health, she 
hummed that insistent high note of the 
“Cavalleria,” that a string quartet hid- 
den in the palms was playing outside. 
Afterward he lit his cigar and they 
strolled down to the beach together. 





The night was soft and warm, and 
the moon was young. _ Burnham fin- 
ished his cigar with the epicurean, lin- 
gering pleasure which a man takes in 
perfecting a sensation; particularly a 
sensation that is to be the last of its 
kind. He threw away the glowing end 
with a gesture that threw away with it 
the glowing life of which it was the 
finale. And he turned to Elodie with a 
quick, decided movement that turned 
his back resolutely upon the past. 

“T’ve thought it all out, Elodie, this 
afternoon. Some one must decide for 
us both. You've no experience with 
real life. It can’t be you. It must be 
I who- 

*“Yes—of course.” 
Was so smoothly low-voiced that it 
seemed only a continuation of his 
thought, and he felt relief that, after 
all, she was disposed to be reasonable 
and there need be no scene. “But be- 
fore you tell me your decision, dear, 
let's talk a bit—about me if you don't 
mind.” She laid her hand on his arm 
and they took a turn or two in silence. 
“I feel at a turning-point, Ned—a 
critical one. Everything I have done so 
[ my life seems still to me the 


Her interruption 


far in 
logical consequence of my nature and 
my environment. And I regret noth- 
ing—nothing. But now I do feel my- 
self at a beginning—or an ending. It 
has come to me late because, I suppose, 
my father wrapped my girlhood in 
golden down and tried even to reach 
out beyond his very grave to protect 
me. It is about my father I have been 
thinking. You never knew him but, in 
essentials, we are much alike. The 
turning-point came in his life earlier 
than it does in mine, for he came to 
manhood in the stress of a new civili- 
zation. I have come to womanhood 
through the stress of a new passion to 


me—knowing you—loving you, Ned. 
—Just a few minutes. Wait! I'll listen 
later.—No one who had watched my 


father till the crisis came, up there in 
the placers, could have told what the 
end might be of such a life. He stood 
then—as I do now with all the passions 
waked in me that fought in him. There 
was good material in him. There is in 
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me. I have the strength to do what he 
did, with my life. I have the optimism 
and the courage that he had. I can put 
behind me the woman that I was and 
live to be the woman I ought to be. I 
can earn my own respect. I can adapt 
myself to conditions, as he did, until I 
shall adapt them to my needs, as he 
did. The fact that I’m a woman only 
gives me the happiness of doing for 
another what I should have done for 
myself as aman. They used to say on 
the Comstock that Miles Wilmerding 
could sink a shaft without money, men, 
or tools. I feel dormant within me all 
that capacity which love—for you— 
shall wake. I can help you. I can 
strengthen you. I can fill your life with 
hope and happiness. There is nothing 
so little or so great that I could not 
do for you. I can be a true daughter 
of a pioneer, my own father’s daugh- 
ter—if only—if only disillusion does 
not drive me mad—Ned!” 

Her voice had risen throbbingly in 
the calm night, but it fell with a half 
sob. 

“You make it hard for me, Elodie.” 
He was biting the ends of his short 
mustache. “And I thought you were 
going to be reasonable. God knows it 
isn’t very pleasant for me, and you 
make it harder. I got a letter this af- 
ternoon which——” 

“So did I!” she exclaimed. 

He looked at her in surprise. “Well, 
I will show you mine. And, afterward, 
if you wish, I'll read yours.” 

They walked to an arbor where the 
electric light made deep black, dan- 
cing leaf-shadows on the white walk. 
She read the letter he passed her, stand- 
ing beneath the light in silence, and re- 
turned it without comment. It was 
from an uncle in New Jersey who of- 
fered to pay his nephew's expenses if 
he would return to the East and con- 
tinue the plan which they two had 
marked out years before. 

“You don’t seem interested,” he said, 
with some irritation. “And yet it is the 
only practical solution of our difficul- 
ties. I must accept—there is nothing 
else. Besides, it has been my desire 
from boyhood to enter the ministry.” 
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“The ministry!’ The sputtering 
light above her was marking strong 
lines of black in her white face. The 
smile it wore now had something in it 
that was grotesque and ghastly. 

He bit his lip, meeting her smile with 
a glance that was full of resentment. 
“My life out here has not been the most 
edifying,” he said coldly, “but I never 
lost sight of my intention till Fe 

“You met me ?” 

“And began to gamble in stocks. I 
lost my head then, as I’ve admitted to 
you. But I have found it again and 
my old point of view.” 

“Ah! And I’m to be a minister’s 
wife!” 

“When I’ve taken my course and am 
able to have you with me. As my 
uncle knows nothing of our marriage 
and might withdraw his offer if he 
did——” 

“Yes?” She was very quiet. 

He was silent for a moment. Then 
he looked up. ‘Would you go back to 
your aunt in Virginia City?” 

She shivered. 

“Just for a year or so?” 

“Never !” 

He buried his hands in his pockets, 
lifting his shoulders with a significant 
shrug. 

Something in his attitude and ges- 
ture seemed to let loose the passion 
seething within her. 

“Go back there,” she cried, “where 
a proud, silly girl I laughed at, mocked 
them all! Go back where my father 
died and have men point at Miles Wil- 
merding’s unmanageable daughter!” 
Her breast heaved, but she quieted her 
trembling voice and turned to him 
again. “Oh, Ned, dear, why should you 
think of sending me away from you? 
Western women are not burdens to 
their husbands. They help in the battle 
—they are not sent like cowards to the 
rear. Take me with you! Don’t act a 
lie to the man that’s helping you. I— 
I'll even try to be a minister’s wife, and 
a worthy, helpful one if—if that’s truly 
the best thing for you.” 

He did not answer. He was irri- 
tated by her opposition. She was too 
much like other women when she 
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pleaded and he had never felt any pow- 
erful attraction toward other women. 
Besides, his resolution was taken; and 
now that he was himself again, his 
passion for her was as incomprehensi- 
ble, as unreal as the fortune he had 
almost possessed, or thought he had. 

“T think,” she said slowly after she 
had watched him a moment in silence, 
“you'd better read Mr. Clarke’s letter.” 

She held out the envelope to him and 
he took it and, standing where she had 
stood, he read it through. She stood 
watching him. But he handed it back 
after a few minutes without a word. 
It was her last weapon, and she had 
counted on it. 

“Nor does this seem to interest you,” 
she cried. ‘‘And yet it points out a 
way, too, out of our difficulties.” 

“Yes—so it does.” 

“Ned,”. she whispered, leaning to- 
ward him, “is what he says true?” 

“Partly. Are you thinking of doing 
as he says?” 

She stood looking at him a moment, 
her large, long eyes black, her mouth 
quivering with passion. With a trem- 
bling hand she tore the necklace from 
her throbbing throat. She felt as 
though she were stifling. 

“You—you don’t care? You are tired 
then ?” she sobbed. 

He opened his lips as if to speak, 
then closed them, and started to walk 
away in silence; but he stopped and 
faced her as she spoke again. 

“Tf you had been false to me and 
loved some other woman [I should have 
killed you,” she cried, with smothered 
fury. “But it is no woman you can 
love. It is no woman’s heart that such 
a nature as yours responds to. You— 
you care for only one thing. You can 
exchange this for it. Take it then!” 
And with all her strength she threw the 
necklace she had been twisting in her 
fingers at his face. 

It hit him and he pressed his hand- 
kerchief to the bloody drops on_ his 
forehead. She had turned and was 
walking rapidly away. He stood a mo- 
ment irresolute, his eyes following her. 
Then he put his hafid in his pocket and 
pulled out the money it held. He looked 











from the little inadequate heap to the 
string of flashing jewels on the ground. 
He bent and picked them up, again 
stanching the persistent drops on his 
forehead ; but he threw them from him 
at last with a bitter exclamation and, 
turning on his heel, went in the oppo- 
site direction. 


CHAPTER XIIFE. 


Destiny meant the distance to widen 
between them. 

Burnham went East. With his 
steadied, broadened mind, and return 
to the calm atmosphere of his youth, 
he began life over again. After the di- 
vorce, which was arranged quietly and 
expeditiously, he resumed his interrupted 
plans as though he had never lost sight 
of them, and graduated in time with 
high honors from the same divinity 
college of which his uncle was an hon- 
ored alumnus. His talents, his reserve, 
the experience he had had with life, and 
the quiet strength of his manner, made 
Burnham a predestined success. 

Just before he accepted a call from a 
great city near his home, he wrote a 
confession which was submitted to rep- 
resentatives of his future parishioners. 
They admired his frankness and his 
prudence, regretted the boyish fault and 
his wild life in the West, and repeated 
the invitation. He married again, quite 
a young girl, whose well-bred, influ- 
ential connections knew his story. He 
makes a good husband and father, and 
is very popular and successful. 

And what of the woman? 

She went upon the stage after she 
buried her child, but she seemed like 
an emotional ship that has lost its rud- 
der. She persisted, though, develop- 
ing a capacity for work that was little 
short of heroic. She made a sensational 
success at length one night and the next 
gave up her role after a quarrel with 
her manager. She financed a com- 
pany herself and, as its star, made a 
record of artistic achievement and hope- 
less failure. After that, she fell ill 
and was lost sight of; but she toiled 
indomitably up again—but battling al- 
ways against cormlitions as she found 
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them; a rebel against traditions; a vic- 
tim of her own impulsive generosity ; 
a theatrical outlaw, finally, because of 
her courage and independence and out- 
spoken denunciation of the black soil of 
corruption in which stage orchids 
bloom. 

Rumors came back to the Comstock 
of her strange career, and her life be- 
came a memory there; a wicked mem- 
ory, young girls were told, but a fasci- 
nating one, for about it clung the aroma 
of romance that breathed of a time full 
of excitement, rich with possibilities of 
the unexpected and the marvelous. 

And in this memory Grant Clarke 
shared. To the young he was merely 
part of a story; none dreamed of link- 
ing him to the future, his life seemed 
ended and, though he had no confidant, 
and his silence and reserve deepened 
with years, his reverence for Elodie 
Wilmerding must have been stronger 
than all else in him, for everybody 
knew of it; it was accepted as a matter 
of fact as unalterable as the story it- 
self. 

But she herself did not know of it, 
for, when he came to her on the train 
late one stormy afternoon that found 
her and her company snowed in on the 
mountains, she believed the meeting to 
be accidental. His first words unde- 
ceived her. 

“I’ve been hunting for you, Elodie,” 
he said, taking the seat beside her. 

“I—I’m_ sorry, Grant,’ she = said, 
looking pityingly into his lined face 
about which the hair was graying. “You 
—should have written, if there is any- 
thing that : 

“No.” His voice was decided and 
his gaze at her was direct. “I made 
that mistake before. I should have 
come to you then, but I hadn’t the 
courage. Now——” 

“Now!” The color came to her 
cheek and her tired eyes flashed. ““Now 
that I’ve made shipwreck of—of every 
thing——” 

“Don’t!” he interrupted her sternly. 
“Don’t ever misunderstand me again, 
Elodie. That much atonement you owe 
me. Nothing more than that, but 
that.” 
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She looked up at him quickly, re- 
sentfully; then her eyes fell. “You 
see,” she said bitterly, “it would have 
been better to write.” 

“TI see nothing of the kind,” he said 
quietly. “I see your face, Elodie, and 
it warrants my coming.” 

“It does! How?” she challenged. 
“What do you see in my face, Grant? 
Tell me!” She threw back her veil and 
turning toward the white light from the 
car-window, she faced him. “Tell me,” 
she repeated. “I'll get the truth from 
you.” 

He looked down upon her; she might 
have been Elodie Wilmerding’s mother, 
so worn she was with the battle she 
had waged. “I see bitterness,” he said 
slowly, “and an aching tempestuous- 
ness—and defeat.”’ 

“No!” she cried. 

“wes.” 

“No,” she repeated, and then fell sud- 
dtnly silent, sitting with bowed head 
till a drop splashed down from her an- 
gry eyes. Then she buried her face a 
moment in her hands and dried her eyes 
and looked up at him bravely. “Yes,” 
she said at length, “you are right. I 
am bitter—and tempestuous—and de- 
feated. What of it, Grant?” 

“Nothing much that I can do. For 
—I, too, am bitter and tempestuous and 
defeated.” 

“No!” she cried again sharply, and 
took his hand in hers. 

But he withdrew it. “I've lost every- 
thing,” he said simply. “There is only 
father’s old claim out yonder in the 
Buckskin district. I’m working that. 
[ drove in over the mountains to catch 
this train; I knew you were on your 
way West; I didn’t expect to meet you 
here, but I was going after you.” 

“Why?” she whispered. 

“Why?” He laughed a short, bitter 
laugh. 

Her pale cheek flushed. “If—only I 
——” she began under her breath, but 
her poverty stopped her. 

He did not speak, and a silence fell 
between them. But he knew what she 
was thinking; he knew what those 
tired eyes in the white face looking out ' 














into the white world beheld; he real- 
ized fully what sympathy and imagi- 
nation were at work in a magnanimous 
mind and generous soul, calling up the 
vision of a miner’s home out on the 
bleak sage-brush hills—the hardships, 
the long stillness, the crushing loneli- 
ness. And a man deserted, wifeless, 
and no longer young. 

Her lips were quivering when she 
turned to him. “It’s cruel!” she said. 
“T’ve earned my fate; it’s what a na- 
ture like mine was bound to get. But 
you, you good fellow——” 

“Elodie,” he whispered, “‘let me earn 
mine.” 

“Oh—oh!” She shook her head, 
struggling to speak. 

He looked down upon her fluttering 
hands and yearned to fold them close, 
but Clarke was a strong man and the 
disciplining years had made him 
stronger. “We two,” he said slowly, 
“take what’s left of our lives and try 
again. It’s a partnership in which, out 
yonder in the hills alone with me, you 
risk what of yourself you will, till— 
till, in time—— I swear in time to 
make you trust me with it all.” 

She looked up at him, a pitying won- 
der in her agitated face. “Grant,” she 
said timidly, “there was—there is pio- 
neer blood in me. I—wouldn’t hesi- 
tate if—I only knew I'd be a help. God 
—to be a help!” 
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He rose from his seat beside her. 
There was a finality in the act that 
brought her, too, to her feet, though 
swaying with emotion. But there was 
an almost commonplace quality to his 
words, a repression of feeling for which 
she was inexpressibly grateful; it was 
so soothing, so quieting. 

“No miner need be pitied,” he said 
simply, squaring his shoulders, “who 
has Miles Wilmerding’s daughter for 
a partner.” 


The company she left looked out upon 
Elodie Wilmerding driving off through 
the white dusk of evening, with the 
miner who had happened in upon the 
stalled train. Though its members po- 
litely doubted the relationship she had 
briefly explained; all agreed it was pre- 
cisely the sort of thing Miss Wilmer- 
ding was capable of doing, exactly like 
her, in fact. 

And in this opinion, could he have 
heard it, Grant Clarke would have con- 
curred. He knew, he had always known, 
how like the daughter of Miles Wil- 
merding it was to long to heip; to yearn 
to atone. It was quite like her to be- 
come healed spiritually and _physical- 
ly by work and simplicity and isolation, 
and to find herself at last—as every 
strong nature must—when face to face 
with the verities of life in the still 
solitudes. 


HEIMWEH 


AR horizons lift untraveled, but my feet are sore, 
Never down the ribbon road shall they tarry more; 
Other feet shall journey sunward, other hands shall twine 
Posies from the drooping bough, trumpets from the vine. 


Irom a window, rose-embowered, often Fancy leads 
Down along the ribbon road, dreaming by the meads; 
Fairy voices in the twilight sing the songs I knew, 
Hidden fingers touch my eyelids, charm away the dew. 


When the winds upbraid the shutters, and the leaves are dead, 
When the ice has stilled the brook, and snow is on my head, 
Gladly by the whimpering flames with book upon my knee 

I'll sit alone, in dreams explore the lands I'll never see! 





W. G. TincKkoM-FERNANDEZ. 
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eight o'clock Mrs. 
Tailleur was not to be 
found in her room, or 
in any other part of 
the hotel. By nine 
Lucy was out,on the 
cliffside looking for 
her. He was not able 
to account for the instinct that toid him 
she would be there. 

The rain had ceased earlier in the 
evening. Now it was falling again in 
torrents. He could see that the path 


was pitted with small, sharp footprints. : 


They turned and returned, obliterating 
each other. 

At the end of the path, in the white 
chamber under the brow of the cliff, 
he made out first a queer, irregular, 
trailing black mass, then the peak of a 
hood against the wall, and the long 
train of a woman’s gown upon the 
floor, and then, between the loops of 
the hood, the edge of Mrs. Tailleur’s 
white face, dim, but discernible. She 
sat sideways, leaning against the wall, 
in the slack, childlike attitude of ex- 
hausted misery. 

He came close. She did not stir at 
the sound of his feet trampling the 
slush. Her eyes were shut, her mouth 
open; she breathed, like a child, the 
half-suffocated breath that comes af- 
ter long crying. He stood looking at 
her, tongue-tied with pity. Every now 
and then her throat shook like a child's, 
with guileless hiccoughing sobs. 





He stooped over her and called her 
name. 

“Mrs. Tailleur!” 

She turned from him and sank side- 
long into the corner, hiding her face. 
The long wings of her cloak parted 
and hung back from her cowering body. 
Her thin garments, beaten smooth by 
the sain, clung like one tissue to the 
long slope above her knees. Lucy laid 
his hand gently on her gown. She was 
drenched to the skin. It struck through, 
cold and shuddering, to his touch. She 
pushed his hand away and sat up. 

“T think,” she said, “you'd better go 
away.” 

“Do you want me to go?” 

“TI don’t want you to see me like this. 
I’m—I'm not pretty to look at.” 

“That doesn’t matter in the very 
least. Besides, I can hardly see you in 
this light.” 

He drew her cloak about her and 
fastened it. He could feel, from the 
nearness of her flushed mouth, the heat 
and the taste of grief. She flung her 
head back to the wall, away from him. 
Her hood slipped, and he put his arm 
behind her shoulders and raised it, and 
drew it gently forward to shelter her 
head from the rough wall. His hand 
was wet with the rain from her loose 
hair. 

“How long have you been walking 
about in the rain before you came 
here ?” 

She tried to speak, and with the ef- 
fort her sobs breke out in violence. It 
struck him again, and with another 
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pang of pity, how like a child she was 
in the completeness of her abandon- 
ment. He sat down beside her, lean- 
ing forward, his face hidden in_ his 
‘hands. He felt that to hide his own 
face was somehow to screen her. 

Her sobbing went on, and _ her 
hand stretched toward him unawares, 
clutched at the top of the wooden seat. 

“Would you like me to go away and 
come back again?” he said, presently. 

“No!” she cried. And at her own 
cry a terrible convulsion shook her. He 
could feel her whole body strain and 
stiffen with the effort to control it. 
Then she was calm. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. “I 
told you, didn’t I, that you’d better go 
away?” 

“Do you suppose that I’m going to 
leave you here? Just when I’ve found 
you.” 

“Miss Keating’s left me. Did you 
know ?” 

“Yes, I heard. 
trouble to you?” 

“Yes.” She shook again. 

“Surely,” he began, and hesitated, 
and grew bold. “Surely it needn't be? 
She wasn’t, was she, such a particu- 
larly amiable person ?” 

“She couldn’t help it. 
unhappy.” 

His voice softened. “You were very 
fond of her?” 

“Yes. How did you know she’d 
gone ?” 

It was too dark in there for him to 
see the fear in her eyes as she turned 
them to him. 

“Oh,” he said, “we heard she'd left. 
I suppose she had to go.” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Tailleur, “she had 
to go.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t distress myself 
any more about it. Tell me—have you 
been walking about in the rain ever 
since she left ?” 

“T—I think so.” 

“And my little sister was looking for 
you everywhere. She wanted you to 
dine with us. We thought you would, 
perhaps, as you were free.” 

“That was very good of you.” 


Is it—is it a great 


She was so 








“We couldn't find you anywhere 
the hotel. Then I came out here.” 

“What made you come?” 

“T came to look for you.” 

“To look for me?” 

“Yes. You don't mind, do you?” 

“How did you know I should be 
here?” 

“T didn’t. It was the last place I 
tried. Do you know it’s past nine 
o'clock? You must come in now.” 

“T—can't.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “you can. You're 
coming back with me.” 

He talked as he would to a fright- 
ened child, to one of his own children. 

“I’m afraid to go back.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because of Bunny. She told me 
people were saying dreadful things 
about me. That’s why she left. She 
couldn’t bear it.” 

Lucy ground his teeth. “She couldn’t 
bear it? That shows what she was, 
doesn’t it? But you—you don’t mind 
what people say?” 

“No,” she said, “I don’t mind.” 

“Well——” 

“Yes!” she cried passionately. “I 
do mind. I’ve always minded. It’s 
just the one thing I can’t get over.” 

“Tt’s the one thing,” said Lucy, “‘we 
have to learn to get over. When you've 
lived to be as old as I am you'll see 
how very little it matters what people 
say of us. Especially when we know 
what other people think.” 

“Other people ?”’ 

“Friends,” he said, “the people who 
really care.” 

“Ah, if we only could know what 
they think. That’s the most horrible 
thing of all—what they think.” 

“Is that why you don’t want to go 
back ?” 

Lucy’s voice was unsteady and very 
low. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

There was a brief silence. 

“But if you go back with me,” he 
said, “it will be all right, won’t it?” 

The look in her eyes almost reached 
him through the darkness, it was so in- 
tense. 
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“No,” she said out loud, “it won't. 
It will be all wrong.” 

“I don’t agree with you. Anyhow, 
I’m going to take you back. Come.” 

“No,” she said, “not yet. Mayn’t we 
stay here a little longer.” 

“No, we mayn’t. You’ve got your 
death of cold as it is.” 

“I’m not cold now. I’m warm. Feel 
my hands.” 

She held them out to him. He did 
not touch them. But he put his arm 
round her and raised her to her feet. 
And they went back together along the 
narrow cliff-path. It was dangerous in 
the perishing light. He took her hands 
in his now, and led her sidelong. When 
her feet slipped in the slimy chalk, he 
held her up with his arm. 

At the little gate she turned to him. 

“T was kind to Bunny,” she said, “I 
was, really.” 

“T am sure,” he said gently, “you are 
kind to everybody.” 

“That’s something, isn’t it?” 

“I’m not sure that it isn’t every- 
thing.” 

They went up the side of the gar- 
den, along the shrubbery, by a path 
that led to the main entrance of the ho- 
tel. A great ring of white light lay on 
the wet ground before the porch, 
thrown from the electric lamps within. 

Mrs. Tailleur stepped back into the 
darkness by the shrubbery. ‘Look 
here,” she said, “I’m going in by my- 
self. You are going round another 
way. You have not seen me. You 
don’t. know where I am. You don’t 
know anything about me.” 

“T know,” said Lucy, “you are com- 
ing in with me.” 

She drew farther back. “I’m not 
thinking of myself,” she said, ‘I’m 
thinking of you.” 

She was no longer like a child. Her 
voice had suddenly grown older. 

“Are you?” he said. “Then you'll 
do what I ask you.” He held her with 
his arm and drew her, resisting and 
unresisting, close to him. 

“Ah,” she cried, “what are you go- 
ing to do with me?” 

“I am going,” he said, “to take you 
to my sister.” 


THE IMMORTAL MOMENT 
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And he went with her, up the steps 
and into the lighted vestibule, past the 
hall-porter and the clerk in his bureau 
and the manager’s wife in hers, straight 
into the lounge, before the colonel and 
his wife, and he led her to Jane where 
she sat in her place beside the hearth. 

“It isn’t half such a bad night as it 
looks,” said he in a clear voice. “‘Is it, 
Mrs. Tailleur ?” 


CHAPTER X. 

Five minutes later Lucy was talk- 
ing to Colonel and Mrs. Hankin with 
genial unconcern. They never knew 
that he knew what they had been say- 
ing, or how their tongues had scourged 
Mrs. Tailleur out into the lash of the 
rain. They never knew that the young 
man who conversed with them so amia- 
bly was longing to take the colonel by 
his pink throat and throttle him, nor 
that it was only a higher chivalry that 
held him from this disastrous deed. 
The colonel merely felt himself in the 
presence of an incomparable innocence ; 
but whether it was Lucy who was inno- 
cent or Mrs. Tailleur, or the two of 
them together, he really could not say. 

Up-stairs, in Mrs. Tailleur’s bed- 
room, Jane Lucy was talking to Mrs. 
Tailleur. They were sitting by the 
hearth while Kitty, clothed in warm 
garments, shook out her drenched hair 
before the fire. She had just told Jane 
how Miss Keating had left her, and she 
had become tearful again over the tell- 


ing. 
“Need you mind so much? Is she 
worth it?” said Jane, very much as 


Robert had said. 

“T don’t mind her leaving. I can get 
over that. But you don’t know the aw- 
ful things she said.” 

“No, I don’t. But I dare say she 
didn’t mean half of them.” 

“Didn’t she, though! I'll show you.” 

Kitty got up and opened the door 
into the other room. It was as Miss 
Keating had left it. 

“Look there,” she said, “what she’s 
done.” 

Jane looked. “I’m not surprised. 


You did everything for her, so I sup- 
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pose she expected you to pack and send 
her things after her.” 

“Tt isn’t that. Don’t you see? It’s 
—it’s the things I gave her. She flung 
them back in my face. She wouldn't 
take one of them. See, that’s the white 
frock she was wearing and the fur- 
lined coat—she’ll be so cold without it 
—and look, that’s the little chain I gave 
her on her birthday. She wouldn't 
even keep the chain.” 

“Well—I dare say she would feel 
rather bad about it after she’s behaved 
in this way.” 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s because they were 
mine. Because I wore them.” Kitty 
began to sob. 

“No, no, dear Mrs. Tailleur—— 

“Yes, yes. She—she thought they’d 
c-c-contaminate her.” 

Kitty’s sobs broke into the shrill 
laugh of hysteria. Jane led her to the 
couch and sat beside her. Kitty leaned 
forward, staring at the floor. Now and 
then she pressed her handkerchief to 
her mouth, stifling. Suddenly she 
looked up into Jane’s face. ‘Would 
you mind wearing a frock I'd worn?” 

“Of course I wouldn't.” . 

Kitty’s handkerchief dropped on to 
her lap, a soaked ball, an insufficient 
dam. 

“Oh,” she cried, “the beast! The 
little, little beast!” 

She looked again at Jane, but with 
a glance half cowed, half candid, like 
a child that has proved, indubitably, its 
predestined naughtiness. 

“T didn’t mean to use that word 

“T want to use it myself,” said Jane. 
“It’s not a bit too much.” 

“T didn’t mean it,” she added softly, 
reminiscently. “She was such a little 
thing.” 

“Much too little for you to care 
about.” 

“That’s why I cared. I know it was. 
She was just like a little lonely child. 
And she clung to me—at first.” 

“She certainly seems to have clung.” 

“That’s why it’s so awful to think 
that she couldn’t bear it—couldn’t bear 
to live with me.” 

“We wondered how you could bear 
to live with her.” 


” 
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“Did you?” 
“Yes. Why did you have her?” 
“You see, I had to have some one. 
And she was nice.” 

“T don’t think she was nice at all.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kitty solemnly, “you 
could see that.” 

“I suppose you mean she was a 
lady ?” 

“Ye-es.” Kitty was not by any 
means certain that that was what she 
did mean. It was so difficult to find 
words for what she meant. 

“That,” said Jane, “is the least you 
can be.” 

“Anyhow, she was.” 

“Well—if you take a charitable view 
of her. Her people are probably nicer 
than she is. Perhaps that’s why she 
doesn’t live with them.” 

“Her father,” said Kitty, “is the vic- 
ar of Wenden. I suppose that’s all 
right.” 

“Probably. But we don’t care what 
people’s fathers are like, provided 
they’re nice themselves.” 

“Do you think I’m nice?” 

Jane laughed. ‘Yes, as it happens, 
I do.” 

“Ah, you—you——” 

“We both do,” said Jane boldly. 

“You're the first nice woman I’ve 
known who hasn’t been horrid to me. 
And he—---” Kitty had been playing 
with a tutton of her dressing-gown. 
Her fingers now began tearing, pas- 
sionately, convulsively, at the button. 
“He is the first nice man who—who 
hasn’t been—what men are.” ‘ 

“You don’t mean that,” said Jane 
calmly. She was holding Mrs. Tail- 
leur’s hand in hers and caressing it, 
soothing its pathetic violence. 

“T do! Ido! That's why I like you 
so. 

“T’m glad you like us.” 

“T’d give anything to know what you 
really think of me.” 

“May I say what I think?” 

"Yes; 

“T think you’re too good to be so un- 
happy.” 

“That’s a new view of me. Most 
people think I’m too unhappy to be 
very good.” 
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“You are good. But if you’d been 
happier you’d have known that other 
people are what you call good, too.” 

“That’s what I said to Bunny. She 
was unhappy.” 

“Never mind her. If you’d been hap- 
pier you’d have known, for instance, 
that my brother isn’t an exception. 
There are a great many men like him. 
All the men I’ve known have been more 
or less like Robert.” 

“They would be, dear. All the men 
you've known. But you see—some- 
thing happened. Nothing ever hap- 
pened to you.” ) 

“No. Nothing very much has hap- 
pened to me. Nothing very much ever 
will.” 

“You never wanted things to hap- 
pen, did you?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps I’m inter- 
ested most in the things that happen to 
other pe yple.”’ 

“You dear! If I’d been like you—— 

“T wish,” said Jane, “you'd known 
Robert sooner.” 

Mrs. Tailleur’s lips parted, but no 
voice came through them. 

“Then,” said Jane, “whatever hap- 
pened would never have happened, 
probably.” 

“T wonder. What—do you suppose 
happened ?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve no business to 
know.” 

“What do you think? Tell me—tell 
me.” 

“T think you've been very badly 
handled.” 

“Yes. You may think so.” 

“When you were young—too young 
to understand “it.” 

“Ah, I was never too young to un- 
derstand. That's the difference be- 
tween you and me.” 

“That makes it all the worse, then.” 

“All—the—worse. So that’s what 
you think? How does it make you feel 
to me?” : 

“It makes me feel that I want to take 
you away and warm you—to wrap you 
round, so that nothing could ever 
touch you and hurt you any more.” 

“That's how it makes you feel?” 
‘“That’s. how it makes us both feel.” 
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“He takes it that way, too?” 

“Of course he does. Any nice man 
would.” 

“Tf J were nice—— 

“You are nice.” 

“You don’t know, my child, you don’t 
know.” 

“Do you suppose Robert doesn’t 
know ?” 

Mrs. Tailleur rose suddenly and 
turned away. 

“T was nice once,” she said, “and at 
times I can be now.” 


” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Colonel Hankin was mistaken. Mrs. 
Tailleur’s room was not wanted the 
next day. The point had been fiercely 
disputed in those obscure quarters of 
the hotel inhabited by the manage- 
ment. The manager’s wife was for 
turning Mrs. Tailleur out on the bare 
suspicion of her impropriety. The idea 
in the head of the manager’s wife was 
that there should be no suspicion as to 
the reputation of the Cliff Hotel. 

The manager, on his side, contended 
that the Cliff Hotel must not acquire a 
reputation for suspicion; that any lady 
whom Miss Lucy had made visibly her 
friend was herself in the position so 
desirable for the Cliff Hotel; that, in 
any case, unless Mrs. Tailleur’s con- 
duct became such as to justify an ex- 
treme step, the scandal of the ejection 
would be more damaging to the Cliff 
ITotel than her present transparently 
innocent and peaceful occupation of the 
best room in it. He wished to know 
how a scandal was to be avoided when 
the place was swarming with old wom- 
en? 


And after all what had they got 
against Mrs. Tailleur except that she 


was better looking by a long chalk, and 
better turned out, than any of ’em? Of 
course, he couldn’t undertake to say— 
offhand—whether she was or wasn't 
any better than she should be. But, in 
the absence of complaints, he didn’t 
consider the question a profitable one 
for a manager to go into in the slack 
season, 

All the manager’s intelligence was 
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concentrated in the small commercial 
eye which winked, absurdly, in the soli- 
tude of his solemn and enormous face. 
You must take people as you found 
them, said he, and for his part he had 
always found Mrs. Tailleur 

But how the manager had found 
Mrs. Tailleur was never known to his 
wife, for at this point she walked out 
of the private sitting-room and shut 
herself into her bureau. Her opinion, 
more private even than that sitting- 
room, consecrated to intimate dispute, 
was that where women were C¢ mecerned 
the manager was a perfect fool. 

The’ window of the bureau looked 
out on to the vestibule and the big 
staircase. And full in sight of the win- 
dow Mrs. Tailleur was sitting on a 
seat set under the stair. She had her 
hat on and carried a sunshade in her 
hand, for the day was fine and warm. 
She was waiting for somebody. And 
as she waited she amused herself by 
smiling at the little four-year-old son of 
the management who played in the ves- 
tibule, it being-the slack season. He 
was running up and down the flagged 
floor, dragging a little cart after him. 
And as he ran he never took his eyes 





off the pretty lady. They said, every 
time, with the charming vanity of child- 
hood: “Look at me!” And _ Kitty 


looked at him every time, and made, 
every time, the right sort of smile that 
says to a little boy: “I see you.” 

Just then nobody was there to see 
Kitty but the manager's wife who 
stood at the window of the bureau and 
saw it all. And as the little boy was 
not looking in the least where he was 
going his feet were presently snared in 
the rug where the pretty lady sat, and 
he would have tumbled on his little 
nose if Kitty had not caught him. 


He was going to cry, but Kitty ° 


stopped him just in time by lifting him 
on to her lap and giving him her watch 
to look at. A marvelous watch that was 
gold and blue and bordered with a ring 
of little sparkling stones. 

At that moment Robert Lucy came 
down the stairs. He came very quiet- 
ly and leaned over the banister behind 
Kitty’s back and watched her, while he 





listened shamelessly to the conversa- 
tion. The pretty lady looked prettier 
than ever. 

“My daddy gave my mummy her 
watch on her birthday,” said the little 
boy. ‘Who gave you your watch?” 

“Tt wasn’t your daddy, dear.” 

“Of course it wasn’t my daddy.” 

“Of course not.” 

“What is your name?” 

“My name is Mrs. Tailleur.” 

“Mrs. Ty-loor. My name is Stan- 
ley. That gentleman’s name is Mr. 
Lucy. I like him.” 

Lucy came down and seated himself 
beside her. She made him a sign with 
her mouth, as much as to say she was 
under a charm and he wasn't to break 
it. 

“Do you like him, Mrs. Tyloor?” 

“Well—what do you think?” 

“T think you like him very much.” 

Mrs. Tailleur laughed-softly. 

“What makes you laugh?” 

“You. You're so funny.” 

“You're funny. Your eyelashes curl 
up when you laugh, and your eyes curl, 
too. And your mouth!” He crowed 
with the joy of it. “Such a funny 
mouth !”’ 

The mouth hid itself in the child's 
soft neck among his hair. The wom- 
an in the bureau saw that, and_ her 
face became curiously contracted. 

“T remember the day you came. My 
daddy said you was very pretty.” 

“And what did your mummy say?” 

Kitty had caught sight of the ‘fierce 
face in the window and a little daring 
devil had entered into her. 

“Mummy said she couldn’t tell if she 
wasn’t allowed to look.” 

“And why,” said Lucy, “wasn’t she 
allowed. to loc yk P” 

“Daddy said she wasn't to.” 

“Of course he did,” said Lucy. “It’s 
very rude to look at people.” 

“Daddy looked. I saw him.” 

The door of the bureau opened and 
the manager's wife came out. She had 
a slight flush on her face and _ her 
mouth was tighter than ever. 

Mrs. Tailleur saw her coming and 
slipped the child from her lap. The 
manager’s wife put out her hand to 
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take him, but he turned from her and 
clung to the pretty lady. 

The woman seized him by the arm 
and tore him from her and dragged 
him toward the apartments of the man- 
agement. The child screamed as he 
went. 

“Women like that,” said Lucy, 
“shouldn’t be allowed to have chil- 
dren.” 

Mrs. Tailleur turned to him though 
she had not heard him. 

“What have I done? What harm 
could I do the little thing?” 

“What have you done?” It was hard 
for him to follow the workings of her 
mind. “You don’t mean to say you 
minded that?” 

“Ves, I minded. I minded awfully.” 

“That dreadful woman?” 

“Do you think she really was dread- 
ful?” 

“Quite terrible.” 

“T don’t know. I suppose,” she said, 
“they’re all like that. Yet they can't 
all be dreadful.” 

Lucy laughed. He couldn't see her 
point. “I don’t understand who ‘they’ 
are.” 

“The women who are—the women 
who've got children.” 

She stooped down and picked up 
something from the floor. It was the 
little man out of the cart that the child 
had been playing with, that lay there, 
smashed, at her feet. The manager's 
wife had stepped on it. Kitty set the 
little man upon the seat and smiled 
at him sadly. And Lucy smiled at her 
out of a great and sudden tenderness. 

He thought he saw it now. 

“T think,” said he, “you must allow 
for a little maternal jealousy.” 

“Jealousy? I can understand jeal- 
ousy.” 

“So can I,” said Lucy. 

“And you think that was—jealousy ?” 

“Well, you know, that little boy was 
making barefaced love to you.” 

She laughed. “I suppose,” she said, 
“you would feel like that about it.” 

She got up and they went out, past 
the hotel front and down the lawn, in 
sight of the veranda, where at this hour 
everybody was there to see them. Lucy 


meant everybody to see. He had chosen 
that place, and that hour, also, which 
wore, appropriately, the innocence of 
morning. He knew her pitiful belief 
that he was defying public opinion in 
being seen with her; but from her ulti- 
mate consent, from her continuous trust 
in him, and from the heartrending way 
she clung to him, he gathered that she 
knew him, she knew that defiance, from 
him, would bea vindication of her. 

He did not yet know how dear she 
had become to him. Only, as he looked 
at her moving close beside him, so 
beautiful and so defenseless, he thanked 
God that he had kept his manhood 
clean, so that nothing that he did for 
her could hurt her. 

And so, holding himself very upright, 
and with his head in the air, he went 
slowly past the veranda and the Han- 
kins, and, turning to Mrs, Tailleur, gave 
them the full spectacle of his gladness 
and his pride in her. 

“How good you are to me,” she said. 
“IT know why you did that.” 

“Do you?” 

He smiled, guarding his secret, hold- 
ing it back a little while longer. 

“Where are we going to?” 

“Anywhere you choose to take me.” 

He took her through the gate that 
led them to the freedom of the cliff. 

“Do you see that?” He pointed to 
the path which was now baked hard 
and white by the sun. 

“What is’ it?” 

“Your little footprints, and my great 
hoofmarks beside them. I believe no- 
body comes this way but you and me.” 

“You see, it leads nowhere,” said she. 

“Doesn't it?” said he. 

The little room in the cliffside was 
whiter than ever, burning white, it 
was, where the sun faced it. But the 
east side of it was in shadow, and they 
sat there, under the great forehead of 
the cliff. 

They were both silent. Lucy was 
thinking of how he had found her 
there, and of the fear and trouble of 
last night. He vowed that if he could 
help it there should be no more fear and 
no more trouble for her. In their si- 
lence, voices, thin and sweet with dis- 
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tance, came to them from below, where 
children played on the beach among the 
rocks that, washed by water springs 
from the cliff’s forehead to its foot, lay 
heaped where they had fallen. She 
listened and laughed. 

She was happy now. He watched her 
as she stretched her adorable feet to 
the sun. A little wind came from the 
sea and played with her, taking from 
her a slight scent of violets for its 
salt. Every nerve in his body was aware 
of her nearness. 

Only last night he had seen her 
crouching just there, in the darknes 
convulsed, her face wet with rain and 
tears. It was good that the place they 
had chosen should be changed and 
cleansed for them by sunlight and wind 
from the sea and the sweet voices of 
children. 

She did not break the silence. 
only looked at him once with 
whose pupils, black and dilated, 
rowed the blue ring of the iris. 

Then he spoke. “I was going to say 
something to you last night, but* I 
didn’t. There was something I wanted 
to know first, something I wasn’t quite 
sure about.” 

She turned her face from him. The 
light struck it, and it quivered and grew 
white. 

“Well, do you know now ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I know now.” 

But her lips scarcely moved as she 
answered him. “Of course you know.” 

She faced him with her white 
courage. 

“Everybody knows. I'd rather you 
knew. I—I meant you to.” 

“Oh, please”—he protested. ee 
wonder if I may say what it is?” 

“It’s something about me?” 

“Yes. It’s something about you, if I 
may say it.” 

“You may say anything you please. 
You know that.” 

“Well, I wanted very much to know 
whether—whether you were fond of 
children.” 

“Oh!” She drew a long breath, as 
if released from torture. Then she 
laughed, the indescribable half-sobbing 
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laugh of a child tormented and sudden- 
ly set free. 

“Whether I 
Do you honestly mean it? 
what you weren't sure of?” 

“Well, of course, in a way I knew; 
but I couldn’t tell, you know, till I’d 
seen you with one.” 

“Well, and so you can tell now?” 

“Yes. I can tell now.” 

“And if I am fond of children what 
difference does it make?” 

“It makes all the difference. 
see, I’ve got two little girls.” 

“Two little girls.” She repeated it 
after him, smiling, as if she played with 
the vision of them. 

“You see—they’ve no mother. My 
wife——”’ 

“I know,” she said softly. 

“How did you know?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“My wife died five years ago when 
my youngest little girl was born.” 

“And I thought,” she said, “you were 
so young.” 

“I’m thirty-five.” 

“Still I was right. 
Very young.” 

“Oh, well, don’t you know, they say 
a woman’s as young as she looks, and 
a man’s as young as he feels. I feel 
all right.” 

“You dear!” Her mouth and eyes 
said it without a sound. ““Are you quite 
sure that’s all you want to know?” 

“T had to know it.” 

“It was so important?” 

“Yes. Because of them.” 

“And now you know all about me?” 

“Yes. Now I know all about you.” 

“Don't you want to know something 
about—about Mr. Tailleur ?” 

Lucy’s face hardened. ‘No, | don't 
think I want to know anything about 
him.” 

He had made up his mind that Mr. 
Tailleur had been a brute to her. 

“He is dead.” 

“Well, yes. I 
be.” 

“He died four years ago. 
married very young.” 

“T supposed that, too.” 
“You don’t feel that he’s important ?” 
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“Not in the very least.” 

She laughed. 

“When I said that I knew all about 
you I only meant that I knew—I'd the 
sense to see—what you were. You 
mustn’t think that I take anything for 
granted.” 

“Ah, Mr. Lucy, dear, I’m afraid 
you're taking everything for granted.” 

“On my soul I'm not. I’m not that 
sort. There's one thing about you I 
don’t know yet, and I’m afraid to ask, 
and it’s the only thing I really want to 
know. It’s the only thing that mat- 
ters.” 

“Then ask me, ask me straight, what- 
ever it is, and let’s get it over. Can't 
you trust me to tell you the truth?” 

“T trust you—to tell me the truth. I 
want to know where I am—where we 
are.” 

“Ts it for me to say?” 

“Tt’s for you to say whether you 
think you can ever care for me.” 

“Can’t you see that I care for you?” 

“No, I'd give anything to see.” 

“Ah, it’s so like you not to. And I 
thought I’d shown you—everything.” 

“You haven’t shown me yet whether 
you care enough to—to——” 

He checked himself, while his love 
for her drew its first breath as if it had 
been born but that instant, in an agony 
of desire and fear. 

“To do what?” 
won't you tell me?” 

“I’m afraid,” he said simply. 

“Afraid of Why should you 
ber” 

“Because, if 


she said. “Why 


me? 


vou really cared for 
me, I think you’d know what I want.” 
“It’s because I care so much that I 
on’t know. Unless you tell me.” 

She put her small fingers lightly on 
the sleeve of his coat; they slid till 


d 


they found his hands that hung 
clenched before him. 
At her touch he trembled. 
Jon't you know,” she said, “that 


there’s nothing I wouldn't do for you? 
Tell me what you want me to do.” 
He spoke so low that she strained 
to hear him. 
“To marry me—to be my wife.” 


Her hand still lay on his, but she 
herself seemed to draw back and pause. 
“Your wife?” she said at last. “My 
dear, you've only known me ten days.” 

“Tt makes no difference.” 

He took her hand in his and kissed it, 
bowing his head. 

She twisted herself away from him, 
and drew back her face from his. They 
rose. 

“Ah,” she said, “you’re cold. 
don’t know how. Let me look at you. 
It’s not me you want. You want a 
mother for your children.” 

“Not I. I want you—you—for my- 
self.” 

She moved toward him with a low 
cry, and he took her in his arms and 
stood still by her without a word. And 
tc his joy, she whom he held—gently, 
lest he should hurt her—laid her face 
to his face, and held him with a grip 
tighter than his own, as if she feared 
that he would loose himself and leave 
her. Her eyes closed as he kissed her 
forehead, and opened as her mouth 
found his. 

Then she drew herself slowly from 
him. 

“You love me then?” she said. 

“Yes, Kitty, I love you.” 


You 


CHAPTER XII. 


The awkward thing was telling Jane 
about it. Jane had been his dead wife’s 
friend before he married her, and she 
had known her better then than she 
knew Kitty. Yet he remembered, 
ecutely, how he had gone to her eight 
years ago, and told her that he was go- 
ing to marry Amy and how she had 
kissed him and said nothing, and how, 
when he asked her if she had any ob- 
jection, she had said: “No, none. But 
isn’t it a little sudden?” 

He wondered how Jane would look 
when he told her he was going to marry 
Kitty. That was bound to strike her 
as very sudden indeed. 

It was wonderful to him that this 
thing should have happened to him. He 
was aware that it was a new thing. 
Nothing in his previous experience had 
prepared him for it. He had been 
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very young eight years ago, and a 
gayer, lighter-hearted chivalry had 
gone to his courtship of poor Amy. 
Poor Amy, though he would not own 
it, had been a rather ineffectual wom- 
an, with a prodigious opinion of her 
small self and a fretting passion for 
dominion. She had had a crowd of 
friends and relations whom she had 
allowed to come. between them. Poor 
Amy had never understood him. There 
were heights and depths in him to 
which she had made no appeal. 

But Kitty—she had brought some- 
thing out of him that had been hidden 
and unknown to him before. Some- 
thing that answered to the fear with 
which she had drawn back from him 
and to the tremendous and tragic pas- 
sion with which she had given herself 
to him at the last. Poor little Amy had 
never held him so. She had never loved 
him like that in all her poor little life. 
And so his very tenderness for Kitty 
had terror in it, lest he should fail her, 
lest he should in any way justify her 
prescience of disaster. 

Somebody was coming along the 
cliff-path, somebody with a telegram 
for Mrs. Tailleur. She rose, moving 
away from Lucy as she opened it. 

“There is no answer,” she said. And 
she came to him again and sat beside 
him, very still, with her hands spread 
over the telegram that lay open in her 
lap. 

“Has anything happened ?” 

She shook her head. He took the 
hand that she held out to him by way 
of reassurance and possession. 

“Then why do you look like that ?” 

She smiled. 

“Kitty—that was an unconvincing 
smile.” 

“Was it? I’m sorry to say there's a 
tiresome man coming to see me.” 

“Say you can’t see him. Send him 
a wire.” 

“IT must. He's coming on business. 
I don’t want to see him.” 

“Can’t I see him for you if you feel 
like that ?” 

“No, dear. He must see me.” 

“When is he due?” 

“At seven-thirty.” 


“Oh—only in the evening. How 
long do you think he'll stay?” 

Kitty hardened her face. “Not a 
minute longer than I can help.” 

“An hour? Two hours?” 

“T shall have to give him dinner. 
He’s—he’s that sort of man.” 

“Two hours, probably. I think I'll 
take Janey for a stroll while he’s here. 
You see, I've got to tell her, and I shall 
tell her then.” 

She put her hands on his shoulders. 
“And what will—Janey—say ?”’ 

“She'll say she’s glad I’m going to 
be happy.” 

He became thoughtful. “And there 
are the children,” he said. “I’ve ‘got 
to tell them, too.” 

She was silent. She did not ask him 
as he had half expected: “What will 
they say?” 

“IT think,” he said, “I'd better send 
for them and let them stay here a bit. 
Could you stand another week of 
Southbourne? You said vou hated it.” 

“Yes. I hated it. I shouldn’t have 
stayed if ijt hadn’t been for you.” 

“Do you mind staying a little longer 
now ?” 

“[ don’t mind staying anywhere 
where you are.” 

“Well—just a little longer.” 

She saw the workings of his mind. 
The people here had been saying awful 
things about her. If he took her away 
they would continue to say them. He 
couldn't stop them. He couldn't, for 
instance, go up to Colonel Hankin be- 
fore leaving, and tell him he lied, and 
that Mrs. Tailleur, though appearances 
might be against her, was as innocent 
a lady as Mrs. Hankin. He couldn’t 
even announce his engagement to her 
by way of accounting for their simul- 
taneous departure. They were not ac- 
countable to these people. But, if they 
stayed on as if nothing had happened, 
he could demonstrate to everybody’s 
satisfaction that he had no other inten- 
tion with regard to Mrs. Tailleur than 
to make her his wife and a mother 
to his children. That was why he was 
sending for them. Evidently the idea 
he had—poor lamb—was that he could 
shelter her innocence with theirs. 
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And so she told him that she adored 
Southbourne now, and didn’t care how 
long they stopped there. 

Lucy’s idea had really gone more or 
less on those lines, though they re- 
mained rather more obscure to him 
than they were to Kitty. 

His scheme’ was so far successful 
that there were people in the Cliff 
Hotel who knew about his engagement 
before Jane did. 

It was clear to the management, at 
any rate, that some consecrating seal 
had been set to the very interesting re- 
lations of Mrs. Tailleur and Mr. Lucy. 
The manager was more inclined than 
ever to take a favorable view of Mrs. 
Tailleur. To begin with, Mrs. Tailleur 
had ordered a private sitting-room. 
Then Mr. Lucy presented himself at 
the bureau with Mrs. Tailleur and in- 
quired whether he could have a room 
for his two little girls and their nurse. 
The manager’s wife looked dubious. 
The best rooms, she said, were taken. 
And, Mrs. Tailleur said, looking at Mr. 
Lucy: “How about poor Bunny’s room? 
The one leading out of mine?” 

A fine flush appeared on Mr. Lucy’s 
face as he said that he would have that 
room, 

He then announced that he would 
wire for the little girls to come at once, 
and that they would arrive at four 
o’clock to-morrow. It was further ar- 
ranged that they were to have their 
meals in Mrs. Tailleur’s private sit- 
ting-room. And please, there was to 
be lots of jam for tea, Mrs. Tailleur 
said. The manager’s wife looked hum- 
ble before her lord as she booked that 
order. 

That was at twelve o'clock of the 
tenth day. 

Seven hours later Mrs. Tailleur was 
alone in her private sitting-room, pre- 
paring with some agitation for the ap- 
pointment that she had. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Her tense, flushed mind recorded au- 
tomatically, and with acute vividness, 
every detail of the room: the pattern 
of the gray French wall-paper with the 
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watered stripes, and of the hot velvet 
upholstery, buff on a crimson ground; 
the architecture of the stained walnut 
sideboard and overmantel, with their 
ridiculous pediments and little shelves 
and beveled mirrors; the tapestry cur- 
tains; the palms in shining turquoise- 
blue pots, and the engraved picture of 
Grace Darling over the sideboard. 

It was absolutely necessary that she 
should have this place to see him in, 
without Robert seeing him. Beyond 
that immediate purpose she discerned 
its use as a playroom for Robert’s chil- 
dren. 

To-morrow, at four o'clock, she 
would be waiting there—for them. 
They had settled that, she and Robert. 
She was to have everything ready, and 
the table laid for tea. To-morrow they 
would all be sitting there, round . the 
table. To-morrow she would see Rob- 
ert’s children and hold them in her 
arms. : 
Her heart gave a Sudden leap, as if 
something had quickened in it. Her 
brain glowed. Her pulses throbbed 
with the race of the glad blood in her 
veins. Her whole being moved, trem- 
bling and yearning, toward an incredi- 
ble joy. Till that moment she had 
hardly realized Robert’s children. A 
strange unquietness, not yet recognized 
as fear, had kept her from asking him 
many questions about them. Even now, 
their forms were like the forms of 
children seen in the twilight of dreams, 
the dreams of women who have -never 
had children; forms that hover and 
torture and pursue; that hide their 
faces, half seen; that will not come to 
the call, nor be held by the hand, nor 
gathered to the heart. 

That she’d really see them, and hear 
their voices, and hold them in her arms 
to-morrow, seemed to her a thing im- 
possible, beyond credibility or dream. 
Then she said to herself that it all de- 
pended on what happened between to- 
morrow and to-day. 

It was not long past seven and she 
had still a good twenty minutes before 
her. She spent it in pacing up and 
down the reom, and looking at the 
clock every time she turned and con- 
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fronted it. At the half-hour she ar- 
ranged herself on the sofa with a book, 
in an attitude of carelessness as to the 
event. As a material appearance the 
attitude was perfect. 

She rose as the servant announced 
“Mr. Wilfrid Marston.” She stood as 
she had risen, waiting for her visitor to 
advance. Her eyes were fixed on her 
book which she laid down, deliberately 
marking the page, and yet she was 
aware of his little pause at the door as 
it closed behind him and of his little 
smile that took her in. She had no 
need to look at him. 

He was a man of middle size, who 
held himself so well that he appeared 
taller and slenderer than he was. You 
saw that he had been fair and florid 
and slender enough in his youth, and 
that all his good points had worn 
somewhat to hardness. His face was 
hard and of a fast hardening reddish 
sallow color, showing a light network 
of veins about the cheek-bones. Hard 
wiry wrinkles were about the outer cor- 
ners of his eves. He kept his small 
reddish gold mustache close-clipped, so 
that it made his mouth look extraordi- 
narily straight and hard. People who 
didn’t know him were apt to mistake 
him for a soldier. He was in the War 
Office, rather high up. He had sev- 
eral manners, his official manner to 
persons calling at the War Office; his 
social manner, inimitably devout to 
women whom he respected; and his 
natural manner, known only in its per- 
fection to women whom he did not re- 
spect. And under both of these, he 
conveyed a curious and disagreeable 
impression of stern sensuality, as if the 
animal in him had worn to hardness, 
too. 

“Kitty, my dear girl.” 
like the rest of him, 
and soft and fluid. 
round her, and she offered him her 
mouth, curled forward, obedient but 
unsmiling. Her hand, surrendered to 


His voice, un- 
could be thick 
He put his arm 


his, lay limp in the hard clasp of it. He 
raised it as if weighing the powerless, 
subservient thing. 

“Kitty,” he said, “you're still getting 
My last orders were, if you re- 


thin. 


member, that you were to put on an- 
other stone before I saw you again.” 

He bared her wrist, pressing it 
slightly to show how its round curves 
were sunken. “Do you call that put- 
ting on another stone?” 

She drew back her arm. 

“What have you been-doing to your- 
self?” he said. 

“Nothing. There hasn’t been any- 
thing to do. It’s not very amusing be- 
ing left all by yourself for weeks and 
weeks, you know.” 

“All by yourself?” 

“Yes. Bunny doesn’t count.” 

“No, she certainly doesn’t. Poor 
Kitten, you must have been very badly 
bored.” : ; 

He looked round the room. 

“Do they do you well at this place?” 

“It isn’t very comfortable. I think 
you'd be better off at the Metropole.” 

“What possessed you to stay at the 
place if you’re not comfortable ?” 

“Well, you see, I didn’t expect you 
for another week.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“TI mean it did well enough for 
3unny and me.” 

“Where is that woman?” 

“She’s gone. She left yesterday.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, you know, Wilfrid, Bunny 
was very respectable.” 

He laughed. “It’s just as well she 
went, then, before I came; isn’t it? I 
say, what have you done to your eyes? 
They used to be black, now they’re blue. 
Bright blue.” 

There was a look in them he did not 
understand. 

“T think,” she said, “you would be 
much more comfortable at the Metro- 
pole.” 

“Oh, no 
night.” 

She veiled her eyes. 

“We can move on if I can’t stand it. 
When are we going to dine?” 

“At eight. It’s twenty to, now. 
You'd like it up here, wouldn’t you?” 

“Rather. I say, where’s my room?” 

She flushed and turned from him 
with an unaccountable emotion. 

“T—I don’t know.” 


I'll try this place for one 
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“Didn’t you order one for me?” 

“No. I don’t think I did.” 

“I suppose I can get one, can’t 1?” 

“T suppose so. But don’t you think 
you’d better go over to the Metropole? 
You see, this is—a very small hotel.” 

He looked at her sharply. 

“T don’t care how small it is.” 

He summoned a waiter and inquired 
irascibly for his room. 

Kitty was relieved when the room 
was got for him, because he went to it 
instantly and that gave her time. She 
said to herself that it would be all right 
if she could be alone for a minute or 
two and could think. She thought con- 
tinuously through the act of dressing, 
and in the moment of waiting till he 
appeared again. He would be hungry, 
and his first thought would be for his 
dinner. 

It was. But his second thought was 
for Kitty, who refused to eat. 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“Nothing. I’ve got a headache.” 

Again he looked sharply at her. “A 
headache, have you? It'll be better if 
you eat something.” 

But Kitty shook her head. 

“What’s the good of my sending you 
to Matlock and thése places if you come 
back in this state? You know, if you 
once get really thin, Kitty, you’re done 
for.” 

“Am 1?” Her mouth trembled, not 
grossly, but with a small fine quiver of 
the upper lip. The man had trained her 
well. She knew better than to cry be- 
fore him. 
¢ The slender sign of emotion touched 
him, since it was not disfiguring. “How 
long have you been starving yourself?” 
he asked more gently. 

“T’ve not been starving myself. I've 
got a headache.” 

He poured out some wine for her. 

“You must either eat or drink.” 

“T don’t want any.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“TI—I can’t. I feel sick.” 

He raised his eyebrows. “Need you 
mention it?” 

“T wouldn’t if you hadn’t teased me 
so.” 

“IT beg your pardon.” 


4 
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She began playing with some salted 
almonds. 

“My dear girl, I wouldn’t eat those 
things if I were you.” 

“I’m not eating them.” She pushed 
the dish from her. “I’m afraid,” said 
she, “it isn’t a very nice dinner.” 

He was looking at the entrée with in- 
terest and a slight suspicion. 

“What is this?” 

“Curried chicken” 

“Oh?t’ He helped himself fastidious- 
ly to curried chicken, tasted it with 
delicate deliberation and left it on his 
plate. 

“You are wise,” said he. “There is 
a certain crude, unsatisfying simplicity 
about this repast.” 

“Didn't I tell you?” 

“You did.” 

“You see now why I said you'd bet- 
ter go to the Metropole.” 

“TI do, indeed.” 

An admirable joint of mutton, 
cheese, coffee and a liqueur effaced the 
painful impression made by the en- 
trée. By nine o’clock Marston de- 
clared himself inured to the hardships 
of the Cliff Hotel. 

“How long can you stay?” she asked. 
The question had been burning in her 
for two hours. 

“Well, over the week-end, I think?” 

Her heart, that had fluttered like a 
bird, sank, as a bird sinks in terror 
with wings tight shut. 

“Have you got to go up to town to- 
morrow ?” 

“IT have, worse luck! How do the 
trains go from this God-forsaken 
place?” 

“About every two hours. What sort 
of train do you want? An early one?” 

“Rather. Got to be at Whitehall by 
twelve.” 

“Will the nine-fifteen do?” 

“Yes. That's all right.” 

The wings of her heart loosened. It 
rose light as if air, not blood, flowed 
from its chambers. 

The Lucys were never by any chance 
down before nine: Robert would not 
meet him. 

He sat down in the chair opposite 
her with his eyes fixed on her 2s she 
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leaned back in the corner of the sofa. 
He settled himself in comfort, cross- 
ing his legs and thrusting out one foot, 
defined under a delicate silk sock, in 
an attitude that was almost contemptu- 
ous of Kitty’s presence. 

Kitty’s face was innocent of any per- 
ception of these shades. He drew the 
long breath of ease and smiled at her 
again, a smile that intimated how thor- 
oughly he approved of her personal 
appearance. 

“Ye-es,” he said. “You're different, 
but I think you’re almost as pretty as 
you were.” 

“Am I?” said she. “What did you 
expect ?” 

“T didn’t expect anything. I never 
do. It’s my scheme for avoiding dis- 
appointment. Is your head better?” 

“No. It’s aching abominably.” 

“Sorry. But it’s rather hard lines 
for me, isn't it? I wish you could have 
chosen some other time to be ill in.” 

“What does it matter whether I’m ill 
or not if I’m not pretty?” 

He smiled again. ‘I don’t mean, 
child, that you’re ever not pretty.” 

“Thank you. I know exactly how 
pretty I am.” 

“Do you. How pretty do you think 
you are now?” 

“Not half as pretty as Dora Nichol- 
son. You know exactly how pretty she 
is.” 

“T do. And I know exactly how 
pretty she'll be* in five years’ time. 
That’s the worst of those thin women 
with little delicate pink faces. You 
know the precise minute when a girl 
like Dora’ll go off. You know the 
pinkness will begin to run when she’s 
once past thirty. You can see the 
crow’s-feet coming and you know ex- 
actly how far they'll have got by the 
time she’s thirty-five. You know that 
when she’s forty there'll be two little 
lines like thumb-nail marks beside her 
ears, just here, and you know that 


when she’s forty-five the dear little 
lobes will begin to shrivel up and that 
when she’s fifty the corners of her 


mouth will collapse.” 
“And then?” 





“Then, if you're a wise man you don’t 
know any more.” 

“Poor little Dora! You are a brute, 
Wilfrid.” 

“I’m not a brute. I was going to say 
that the best of you, dear, is that I 
don’t know how you'll look at fifty. I 
don’t know how you'll look to-morrow 
—to-night. You're never the same for 
ten minutes together. When you get 
one of those abominable headaches you 
look perhaps as old as you are. You're 
twenty-seven, aren't you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I dare say you'll look twenty- 
seven when you're fifty. There's 
something awfully nice about that sort 
of prettiness. It leaves things delight- 
fully vague. I can’t see you fifty.” 

“Perhaps I never shall be.” 

“Perhaps not. That's just it. You 
leave it open to me to think so. 7 
don’t seriously contemplate your ever 
being forty. In fact your being thirty 
is one of those melancholy and disas- 
trous events that need not actually oc- 
cur. It’s very tactful of you, Kitty.” 

“All the same I’m not as pretty as 
Dora Nicholson.” 

“Dora Nicholson !” 

“You can’t say he isn’t awfully 
pretty.” 

“T don’t say it.” His voice rose to an 
excited falsetto. “She is awfully pretty 
—extravagantly, preposterously pretty. 
And she'll have to pay for it.” 

“Oh—we all have to pay for it.” 

“Sooner or later.” 

“Poor Dora!” 

“Poor Dora! Perhaps we have beep 
rather brutal to her. She’s good for 
another five years.” 

“Only five years? And what will 
she do then?” 

“Oh, she’ be all right. She'll rouge 
a bit, and powder a bit, and dress like 
anything. You needn't be unhappy 
about Dora. | can tell you Dora isn't 
going to be unhappy about you. Un- 
happiness would be extremely unbe- 
coming to her, and she knows it. It 
isn’t particularly becoming to any 
woman. You would be less damaged 
by it than most perhaps.” 

“You've never seen me unhappy.” 
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“IT hope to God I never shall.” 
“You needn’t be afraid, Wilfrid, you 
never will. 

“T wish,” she said presently, “I wish 
you liked Dora Nicholson.” 

“T do like her.” 

“T wish you liked her as much as 
me.” 

“That’s very noble of you, Kitty. 
3ut, may I ask, why?” 

“Because it would make things sim- 
pler.” 

“Simpler? I should have said my- 
self that that was just where compli- 
cations might occur. Supposing I 
liked Dora better than you, what 
then?” | 

“Oh, that would make it simpler 
still.” 

“Tt would certainly be simpler than 
the other situation you suggest.” 

“Tt would for both of us.” 

“But why this sudden yearning for 
simplicity? And why Dora Nichol- 
son ?” 

“There isn’t any why. Anybody else 
would do, provided you liked her bet- 
ter than me. It’s only a question of 
time, you know. You're bound to tire 
of me, sooner or later.” 

“Later, Kitty, later. Barring jeal- 
ousy. If you’re going im for that I may 
as well tell you at once that I shall tire 
of it very soon.” 

“You think that’s what’s the matter 
with me?” 

“Well, something’s the matter with 
you. I suppose it’s that. I should drop 
it, Kitty. It really isn’t worth while. 
It only makes you thin, and—and I 
can’t be bored with it, d’you see?” 

“T don’t want—to be bored—with it 
—either.” She spoke very slowly. “Tf 
you wanted to leave me for Dora Nich- 
olson I should be a fool to try and keep 
you, shouldn't I?” 

“Well—you’re not a fool.” 

“You're not a fool either, Wilfrid.” 

“If I am I take some pains to con- 
ceal it.” 

“Tf a woman wanted to leave you for 
another man would you try and keep 
her ?” 

He looked at her attentively. “It de- 
pends on the woman, and on some other 
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things besides. For instance, if I were 
married to her I might make a consid- 
erable effort, not to keep fer, but—to 
keep up appearances.” 

“And if—you were not married to 
her ?” 

“There again it would depend on the 
woman. I might take it that she'd left 
me already.” 

“Yes, but if you knew she wasn’t 
that sort—if you knew she'd always 
been straight with you?” 

“Well, then perhaps I migft take the 
trouble to find out whether there really 
was another man. Or I might have rea- 
son to suppose she was only trying it 
on. In which case I should say to her: 
‘My dear Kitty, you're a very clever 
woman and it’s a brilliant idea you’ve 
got. But it’s been tried before and it 
won't work. You can’t draw me that 
Way.’ ” 

“But, Wilfrid—if there was another 
man ?” 

“Well, it’s possible that I might not 
consider it worth while to dispute his 
claim. That would depend altogether 
on the woman.” 

“Tf you cared for her?” 

“Tf I cared enough for her I might 
be able to convince her that it would at 
any rate be prudent, from a worldly 
point of view, to stick to me. But that 
would depend, wouldn’t it, on the 
amount of the other fellow’s income?” 

“And if all that didn’t matter in the 
very least to her, if she didn’t care a 
rap about anybody’s income, if she 
cared for the other fellow more than 
she’d ever cared for you, if she didn’t 
care for your caring, if she cared for 
nothing except /iis caring, and nothing 
you ceuld do could move her—what 
would you do then?” 

He paused to light another cigarette 
before he answered her. “I should 
probably tell her, first of all, that for 
all I cared she might go to the devil, 
I mean to the other fellow, and stay 
there as long as he wanted her.” 

“Well,” she said placably. 

“That’s what I should say first. Af- 
terward, when we were both a little 
calmer—if I cared for her, Kitty—I 
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should ask her to think a moment be- 
fore she did anything rash, to be quite 
sure that she would really be happier 
with the other fellow. And I should 
point out to her very clearly that, in 
any case, if she once went it would not 
be open to her to come back.” 

“But you wouldn’t try and keep her ?” 

“T couldn’t keep her, my dear child, 
by trying.” 

“No—you couldn’t keep her. Not for 
yourself. But, if you could keep her 
from the other man, would you?” 

“T dare say I should do my best.” 

“Would you do your worst? No, 
Wilfrid; you’ve been very good to me— 
I don’t believe you’d do your worst.” 

“What do you mean?” he said sharp- 
ly. 

“You wouldn't tell him what she 
was, what she had been—if he didn’t 
know it? Would you?” 

He was silent. 

“Would you?” she cried. 

“No, Kitty, I wouldn't do that. I’m 
not a cad.” 

He pondered. 

“But, my dear girl, do you suppose 
for a moment tkat he doesn’t know ?” 

“He doesn’t know a thing.” 

“Then what in heaven’s name are 
you talking about?” 

“T’m trying to tell you. It isn’t what 
you think. I—I’m going to be mar- 
ried.” 

Marston took his cigarette out of his 
mouth and stared at it. There was no 
expression in his face beyond that con- 
centrated attentive stare. 

“Good Lord,” he said, “why couldn’t 
you tell me that before I came down?” 

“IT was going to. I was going to 
vrite to you and ask you not to«ome.” 

“Good God!” he said, very softly, 
and with calm incredulity rather than 
amazement. ‘Who is it, Kitty? Do I 
know him?” 

“No” 

“Do you know him yourself?” 

She smiled. “Yes, I know him.” 

“Well—but how long?” 

“Ten days.” 

“You met him here? In this hotel?” 


“Vr 
1s. 


“That’s why you were so anxious for 
me to go to the Metropole, was it?” 

vam, 

“Look here. I don’t want to be un- 
kind, but it doesn’t do to blink facts. 
Are you quite sure he means to marry 
you? 

“Why shouldn’t he?” 

“Well, these marriages do happen, 
but—I don’t want to be unkind again 
—but you know they are, to say the 
least of it, a little unusual.” 

ea, 

“You've seen some of them?’ 

“yes. 

“And you know, you know as well as 
I do, the sort of man who—who——’” 

“Who marries the sort of woman I 
am? Yes—I know him, perfectly well. 
He’s horrible.” 

“There are exceptions, but he’s gen- 
erally pretty bad. You think he’s hor- 
rible. You'll be miserable when you 
find yourself tied to him for life. You 
see, however awful he was, you 
wouldn’t be exactly in a position to get 
rid of him.” 

“Wilfrid’—her voice was very low 
and tender—‘he isn’t like that. He’s 
good.” 

“Good, is he?” Tle laughed. 

“Oh, don’t langh. He ts good.” 

“Well, I don’t say he isn’t—only 
you see——” He smiled. 

“You forget,” she said. ‘He doesn’t 
know.” 

“Are you quite sure he doesn’t 
know?” 

“Quite—quite sure.” 

“And you are not going to enlighten 
him ?” 

She drew back before his penetrating 
gaze. “I can’t. I couldn’t bear him to 
know.” 

“Flow do you propose to prevent his 
knowing? Do you think you’re clever 
enough to keep him in the dark for- 
ever?” 

“Why not? He hasn’t seen things in 
the broad daylight, under his very nose 
There were plenty of things to see.” 

“You mean he’s stupid?” 

“IT mean I haven’t been clever, if 
that’s what you think. Once I did 
nearly tell him.” 
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“Supposing somebody else tells him?” 

“If they do it'll only be their word 
against mine. And he'd take my word 
against anybody’s.” 

“Poor devil!” 

Ife seemed to meditate, dispassion- 
ately, on the poor devil’s case, and hers. 

“You little fool. It isn’t a question 
of people’s words. How are you going 
to get rid of the facts?” 

“He needn’t know them.” 

“You forget. I’m one of them. How 
are you going to get rid of me?” 

“Oh, Wilfrid—you’re not going to 
tell him? You said you wouldn’t.” 

“Of course I said I wouldn’t. I'd 
even be glad to get rid of myself to 
oblige you, Kitty, but I can’t. Here I 
am. How are you going to account for 
me?” 

“T’ve thought of that. He needn't 
see you. It'll be all right, Wilfrid, if 
you'll go away.” 

“No doubt. But | 
away.” 

He emphasized his point by rising 
and taking up a commanding position 
on the hearth-rug. 

Some one knocked at the door, and 
she started violently. 

It was only a: servant, bringing a 
note for her. 

She read it and handed it to Mar- 
ston, looking piteously at him as he 
stood his ground. 

“Mr. Lucy can come up?” she said. 
“We have finished all we had to say.” 

“T think there are one or two points,” 
he replied, “still unsettled.” 

She turned to the servant. 

“Will you tell Mr. Lucy I’m en- 
gaged for the present? I will see him 
later.” 

“No, my dear Mrs. Tailleur, not on 
my account. There’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t see Mr. Lucy now. No 
reason at all.” 

She stood tortured with indecision. 

“Mrs. Tailleur will see Mr. Lucy 
now.” r 

“T will see him in ten minutes.” 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

The servant withdrew. 

Marston shrugged his 


haven't gone 


shoulders. 
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“There you are. Here we both are. 
Here we are all three in the same hotel. 
An uncomfortably small hotel. How 
are you—or rather, how is he—going to 
get over that?” 

“It would be all right if you'd only 
go. I've told him you Were a man 
coming on business.” 

“My dear Kitty, that was quite un- 
worthy of you.” 

“Well, what could I do? It’s not ag 
if I was in the habit of telling lies.” 

“I won't criticize it if it was a first 
attempt. But in telling a lie, my child, 
it’s as well to select one that bears 
some resemblance to the truth. Do | 
look like a man who comes on busi- 
ness?” 

“You will go before he comes, won't 
you?” 

“No, I don’t think I will.” 

“You have nothing,’ she said, “to 
gain by staying.” 

“T suppose you think you have every- 
thing to gain by my going?” 

“Oh, Wilfrid—give me my chance!” 

“I’m giving you your chance, you 
little fool. I wouldn't produce that 
pocket-handkerchief if I were you. It’s 
quite the most damaging thing about 
you.” 

She gave a hysterical laugh and put 
the pocket-handkerchief away. 

“You are utterly unfit,” he com- 
mented, “to manage your own affairs.” 

They sat silent while the clock ticked 
out the last minutes of her torture. 

“You'd better make up your mind 
what you’re going to do when he ar- 
rives,” he said finally. 

“J don’t know,” said Kitty, “what 
I’m going to do.” 

“T’'ll tell you then. You are going 
to introduce me as you would any ordi- 
nary man of your acquaintance.” 

“By your own name?” 

By my own name—of course.” 

They waited. Lucy’s stride was 
heard along the corridor. She looked 
up at her tormentor. 

“Ts my nose red, Wilfrid?” 

“No,” he said, smiling grimly. “My 
dear Mrs. Tailleur,’’ he added as Lucy 
entered. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

She came to meet him, keeping her 
back to Marston, her face thrust a lit- 
tle forward in the way it had, looking 
for the protection of Robert’s kind 
eyes. 

Only when she had his hand in hers 
she turned. 

“May I introduce Mr. Wilfrid Mar- 
ston ?” 

The two men bowed, glancing at each 
other with eyes urbanely innocent of 
curiosity. 

“I’m sorry to have had to keep you 
waiting,” said Kitty. 

“So am I,” said Marston. “Our 
business took rather longer than we 
thought.” 

“Business generally does,”said Lucy. 

“Tt need not have taken quite so 
long if I could have persuaded Mrs. 
Tailleur to think a little of her own ad- 
vantage.” 

“T have,” said Kitty, “an admirable 
adviser in Mr. Marston.” 

“You are always kind. Even if you 
don’t always act on my advice.” 

“Sometimes you think you know your 
own affairs best.” 

“And sometimes,” said Lucy, “it’s 
just possible you do.” 

“Sometimes. I’ve beer telling Mrs. 
Tailleur that she’s incapable of man- 
aging her own affairs when it’s a 
question of her own advantage. If 
you know anything of Mrs. Tailleur 
you will agree with me there.” 

“T certainly agree with you, if Mrs. 
Tailleur will forgive my saying so. I 
hope I’ve not come too soon.” 

“Oh, no. Mr. Marston has missed 
the last train up.” 

“And Mrs. Tailleur has been kind 
enough to ask me to stop the night.” 

“Tf you don’t prefer the Metropole. 
Mr. Lucy is not going. Don't—— It’s 
all right, Robert.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure. Our business is fin- 
ished.” 

“All except one or two details which 
we may perhaps arrange later,” said 
Marston, who preserved a_ perfect 
suavity. 


“How much later?” said Kitty. “J'm 
not going to arrange anything more 
to-night.” 

“To-morrow night.” 

“There won’t be any to-morrow night 
—if you’re going up to town.” 

“Well, then, perhaps if Mr. Lucy 
will excuse us you will give me a mo- 
ment now. It seems a pity not to put 
things straight while you're about it.” 

“You can’t put things straight at 
eleven o'clock at night. My poor head's 
all muddled and aching abominably.” 

“To-morrow morning, then.” 

“There will be no time to-morrow 
morning. Robert, has Jane gone to 
bed ?” 

“No, she’s sitting up. She wants to 
speak to you.” 

“Will you bring her to me, please?” 

He rose. When he had left the room 
she turned on Marston in a fury. 

“Wilfrid, you're a beast, a perfect 
beast !”’ 

“A man of business, my dear Kitty, 
very often is. He’s paid, you know, 
for doing beastly things.” 

“They come easy to you.” 

“Is that all the thanks I get for play- 
ing up to you? I gave you every point, 
too.” 

She raged dumbly. 

“T can’t congratulate you on your 
skill in the game. You'd have given 
yourself away ten times over—if I 
hadn’t stopped you.” 

“What are you waiting for now, 
then?” 

“T have not said good night to your 
friend Mr. Lucy, nor to you.” 

“You can say good night to me now, 
and good-by. I shall not see you 
again.” 

“Pardon me, you will see me to-mor 
row morning.” 

“No. Never again. I’ve done with 
you.” 

“My dear girl, you are absurd. Mr. 
Lucy is not going to marry you to- 
morrow morning, is he?” 

“Well?” 

“And until he marries you you 
haven't exactly done with me.” 

“T see. You want to remind me that 
the clothes on my back belong to you.” 
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He flushed painfully. “I don’t want 
to remind you of anything that may 
be unpleasant to you. I’m only sug- 
gesting that in the circumstances—un- 
til you marry him—you can hardly re- 
fuse to see me.” 

“Why should I see you? It'll make 
no difference.” 

“To me, none. To you it may pos- 
sibly make a considerable difference. 
There are some points you have evi- 
dently not thought of which it would 
be well for us to talk over before you 
think of marrying.” 

She capitulated. “If I see you to- 
morrow will you go now?” 

“T will go, my dear Kitty, the pre- 
cise moment I see fit. If I were you 
I should wipe that expression from 
my face before Mr. Lucy comes in. 
He might not like it. The pocket- 
handkerchief might be used with ad- 
vantage now—just there.” 

In obedience to his indication she 
passed her hand over the flushed tear- 
stain. At that moment Lucy entered 
with his. sister. 

Jane, less guarded than her brother, 
looked candidly and steadily at Mar- 
ston, whose face instantly composed 
itself to reverence and devotion before 
her young half-spiritual presence. 

Kitty's voice was scarcely audible as 
she murmured the ritual of introduc- 
tion. 

Lucy was aware of her emotion. “I 
think,” said he, “as Mrs. Tailleur has 
owned to a bad headache, Mr. Marston 
and I had better say good night.” 

Marston said it. There was nothing 
else left for him to say. And as he 
went through the door that Lucy 
opened for him, he cursed him in his 
heart. 

“Jane,” said Kitty. 

But Jane was looking at the door 
through which Marston and Robert had 
just gone. 

“Robert did that very neatly,” said 
she. “You wanted to get rid of him, 
didn’t you, Kitty?” 

“T’ve been trying to get rid of Wil- 
frid Marston for the last thtee weeks.” 
She had such wisdom, mothered by 
fierce necessity, as comes to the foolish 
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at their call. She was standing over 
little Jane as she spoke, looking down 
into her pure uplifted eyes. 

“You've been crying,” she said. 

“Yes.” Jane’s eyes were very bright, 
new-washed with tears. 

“I know why. It’s because of me.” 

“Yes. But it’s all right now, Kitty.” 

She did not tell her that ten minutes 
ago she, too, had been out on the cliff- 
side and had had a battle with herself 
there, and had won it. For little Jane 
there couldn’t be a harder thing in the 
world than to give Robert up. Of 
course she had to do it, so there could 
be no virtue in that. The hard thing 
was to do it gracefully, beautifully. 

“What are you going to say to me, 
Janey? He told you?” 

“Yes. He told me.” 

“Oh, don’t look at me like that, dear. 
Say if you hate it for him.” 

“T don’t hate it. Only—oh, Kitty, 
dear, do you really love him?” 

“Yes. I love him.” 

“But—you’ve only known him ten 
days. I don’t think I could love a man 
I’d only known ten days.” 

“It makes no difference.” 

“That's what Robert said.” 

“Yes. He said it to me. “ Ah, I 
know what you mean. You think it’s 
all very well for him, because men are 
different. It’s me you can't understand. 
You think I must he horrid.” 

“Oh, no, no. It’s only—I think J’m 
different, that’s all.” 

“Ts that all, Janey?” 

“Yes.” 

“And will you love me a little if I 
love him a great deal? Or do you hate 
me for loving him?” 

“Kitty - You needn't be afraid. 
The more you love him the more I shall 
love you.” 

“Did—did his wife love him? Oh, 
ought I to have asked you that?” 

Jane shook her head. “I’m not sure 
that I ought to tell you.” 

“She didn’t, then.” 

“Oh, yes, she did, poor little thing. 
She loved him all she could.” 

“And it wasn’t enough ?” 

“No, I don't think it was, quite. 
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There was something wanting. But I 

don't think. Robert ever knew it.” 
“He knows it now,” said Kitty. Her 

voice lifted with the pride of passion, 


CHAPTER XV. 

Marston canceled that appointment 
at Whitehall. Somebody else’s busi- 
ness would have to wait another day, 
that was all. He was wont to settle af- 
fairs as they arose, methodically, 
punctually, in the order of their impor- 
tance. At the moment his own affair 
and Kitty’s was of supreme importance. 
Until it was settled he could not at- 
tend to anybody else. 

He was determined not to let her 
go. He meant to have her. He did 
not yet know precisely how he was to 
achieve this end, but as a first step to 
it he engaged a room indefinitely at the 
Metropole. There was nothing like be- 
ing on the spot. He would consider 
himself defeated when Lucy had actual- 
ly married her. Meanwhile he was up- 
lifted by his profound distrust of the 
event. 

His rival had made a very favorable 
impression on him, with the curious 
effect of heightening Kitty’s value in 
his eyes. Other causes contributed; 
her passion for Lucy, and the subtle 
purification it had wrought in her—a 
charm to which Marston was by no 
means unsusceptible—the very fact that 
his own dominion was uncertain and 
his possession incomplete. 

Up till now he had been unaware of 
the grip she had on him. He had 
never allowed for the possibility of 
marriage in his relations with her sex. 
The idea of marriage was peculiarly 
insupportable to him. Even in his youth 
he had had no love-affairs, avowed and 
sanctioned. Though Marston professed 
the utmost devotion to women like 
Miss Lucy, the women whom his moth- 
er and his sisters knew, he had noticed 
a little sadly that he soon wearied of 
their society, that he had no power of 
sustained communion with the good. 
The unfallen were for him the unap- 
proachable. Therefore he had gravi- 
tated by taste and temperament to the 


women of the under-world. There, 
his incurable fastidiousness drove him 
to the pursuit of a possible perfection, 
distinction within the limits, the in- 
herent frailties of the type. 

In Kitty Tailleur he had found even 
more than he was looking for. Kitty 
had certain graces, reminiscent of the 
upper-world; a heritage from presum- 
ably irreproachable parents that marked 
her from the women of her class. She 
had, moreover, a way of her own, dif- 
ferent from the charm of the unfallen, 
different, too, frof the coarse lures of 
the under-world. Kitty was never 
rank, never insipid. She had a few 
light brains in her body, and knew how 
to use them, womanlike, for the height- 
ening of her charm. 

There were other good points about 
Kitty. Marston disliked parting with 
his money and he had found Kitty, so 
far, inexpensive, as women went. 

For these reasons, so many and so 
plausible that they disguised the true 
kind and degree of his subjection, he 
had before now returned to Kitty more 
than once after he thought that he had 
tired of her. 

Only three weeks ago, when he had 
sent her to Matlock, he judged that he 
had come to the end of his passion for 
her; and here he was again at the very 
beginning of it. Instead of perishing 
it had thrived on absence. He found 
himself on the verge of a new and un- 
foreseen adventure, with impulse sharp- 
ened by antagonism and _ frustration. 
Yet his only chance he knew was not 
to be impulsive, but cool, rather, cal- 
culating and cautious. The fight he 
was in for would have to be fought 
with brains; his against hers. 

He sent a note to her early in the 
morning asking her to see him at nine. 
At nine she saw him. 

“T thought,” she said, “you were Zo- 
ing up to town early.” 

“I’m not going up to town at all, as 
it happens, to-day.” 

“Isn’t it rather a pity to neglect your 
business ?” 

“My business, dear Kitty, is not any 
business of yours.” 

“I’m only trying to make you see that 
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it isn’t worth your while stopping out 
of town because of me.” 

He was a little disconcerted at her 
divination of his motives, her aware- 
ness of her own power. 

“Well, you see, though the affairs of 
Whitehall are not your affair, your 
affairs, unfortunately, are mine; and 
since I have to attend to them, I prefer 
to do it at once and get it over. I had 
some talk with Lucy last night.” 

She turned on him. “Ah, you have 
given me away.” 

“Did you ever know me give any 
one away?” 

She did not answer all at once. 

He was shocked at her suspicion; at 
the things she believed it possible for 
a man to do. In the upper-world, in 
a set that discussed its women freely, 
he had never used his knowledge of a 
woman to harm her. He had carried 
the same scruple into that other world 
where Kitty lived, where he himself 
was most at home, where an amused, 
contemptuous tolerance played the part 
of chivalry. The women there trusted 
him, they found him courteous in his 
very contempt. He had connived at 
their small degeits, the preposterous 
hypocrisies wherewith they protected 
themselves. He accepted urbanely their 
pitiful imitations of the lost innocence. 
Kitty, moving reckless and high in her 
sad circle, had been scornful of her sis- 
ters’ methods. Her soul was as much 
above them as her body, in its unique, 
incongruous beauty, was above their 
rouge and colored raiment. It was this 
superiority of hers that had brought her 
to her present pass; caused her to be 
mistaken for an honest woman. In her 
contempt for the under-world’s decep- 
tions she had achieved the supreme de- 
ceit. 

Her deceit—that was his point. 

“Then,” she said presently, “what 
did you say, to him?” 

“I said nothing, my dear child, in 
your disparagement. On the contrary, 
[ congratulated him on his engagement. 
As I’m supposed to be acting as your 
agent, or solicitor, or whatever it is I 
am acting as, I imagine I did right. Is 
that so?” 
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“Yes. If that’s all you said.” 

“It is not quite all. I sustained my 
character by giving him a hint, the 
merest hint, that in the event of your 
marriage your worldly position would 
be slightly altered. We must prepare 
him, you know, for the sudden col- 
lapse of your income.” 

He rose and went to the mantelpiece 
and lingered there over the lighting of 
a cigarette. 

“You hadn’t thought of that ?” he said 
as he seated himself again. 

“No, I hadn’t thought of it.” 

“Well, he didn’t appear to have 
thought of it, either.” 

“What did he say, when you told 
him—that ?” 

“He said it didn’t matter in the very 
least.” 

“IT knew he would.” 

“He said, in fact, that nothing mat- 
tered.” 

“What did you say then?” 

“Nothing. What could I say?” 

She looked at him, trying to see deep 
into his design, trusting him no farther 
than she saw. 

“Look here, Kitty, I think you’re ma- 
king a mistake, even from your own 
point of view.* You ought to tell him.” 

“T—can’t.” : 

“You must. He’s such an awfully 
decent chap, you can’t let him in for 
marrying you without telling him.” 
That was his point and he meant to 
stick to it. “It’s what you might call 
playing it low down on a guileless and 
confiding man. Isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but I can’t tell him.” 

“It’s the straight thing, Kitty.” 

“T know. But it means giving him 
up. 

“Not at all. He'll respect you all the 
more for it. He won't go back on 
you.” 

“He wouldn't if he’d*only himself to 
think of.” 

“He isn’t bound to tell his people. 
That’s another thing.” 

“Tt isn’t his people—it’s—it’s his chil- 
dren.” 

Marston became suddenly attentive. 
“His children? He’s got children, has 
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“Yes, two; two little girls.” 

That strengthened his point. 

“Then, my dear girl, you can’t—in 
common decency—not tell him. Hang 
it all, you’ve got to give the man a 
chance.” 

“A chance to escape? You talk as if 
I'd set a trap for him.” 

“My dear child, you haven't sense 
enough to set a trap. But, since there 
are spring-guns in his neighborhood, I 
repeat that you ought to inform him of 
the fact. I dare say he wouldn’t funk 
a spring-gun on his own account, but he 
may not want his children to be hurt.” 

“IT know. He'd be afraid I should 
contaminate them. I couldn't, Wil- 
frid, I couldn't. I wouldn’t hurt them 
for the world.” 

“I’m sure you wouldn't. But he 
might think you would. The fathers 
of little girls sometimes have strange 
prejudices. You see it’s all very well 
as long as you can keep him in his 
beautiful innocence. But, if he finds 
out that you’ve deceived him, he—well, 
he might resent it.” 

He never turned his eyes from. that 
livid vulnerable spot, striking at it with 
the sword-thrust of his point. 

“A man can forgive many things in a 
woman, but not that.” 

“T must risk it. He mayn't find out 
for years and years. If I tell him I 
shall lose him now.” 

“Not necessarily. Not if he cares for 
you as much as I should say he does.” 

“It doesn’t matter how much he 
cares. He'd never marry me.” 

“No. He might make another and 
more sensible arrangement.” 

“And then?” She faced him with it. 

“Then you'll be satisfied. You'll 
have had your fling.” 

*And—when—lI’ve—had it ?” she said 
slowly. 4 

“Then, I suppose, I shall have to take 
you back.” 

“T see. That’s where you think you'll 
come in.” 

“T wasn't thinking, at the moment, 
of myself. The suggestion was thrown 
out entirely on your behalf and I may 
say his. I’m simply telling you what 


—knowing you as I do—I consider the 
wiser course, for both of you.” 

“You don’t know. And you don't 
know him. He wouldn’t do it. He 
isn’t that sort.” 

She paused, brooding over it. 

“Besides, I couldn’t bear it. I can’t 
go back to that.” 

“And how many years do you think 
you'll stand being proper and respecta- 
ble, which is what you'll have to be as 
long as you’re Mrs. Robert Lucy? It’s 
a stiffish job, my child, for you to tackle. 
Just think of the practical difficulties. 
I’ve accounted for the sudden very sin- 
gular collapse of your income, but there 
are all sorts of things that you won't be 
able to account for. The disappearance, 
for instance, of the entire circle of your 
acquaintance.” 

She’ smiled. “It would be mucit 
more awkward if it didn’t disappear.” 

“True. Still, a female friend or two 
is an indispensable part of a married 
woman’s outfit. The Lucys mayn’t mind, 
but their friends may regard the omis- 
sion as peculiar. Then—you have 
charming manners, I know—but your 
speech is apt, at times, to be a little, 
what shall I say? Unfettered. The 
other day, when you were annoyed with 
ine, you called me a beast.” 

“That's nothing. I might have called 
you something much worse.” 

“You might. Happily, you did not. 
I've no objection to the word; it can be 
used as a delicate endearment; but in 
your mouth it loses any tender grace 
it might have had.” 

“I’m sorry, Wilfrid.” 


“Don’t apologize. J didn’t mind. 
But if you call Lucy a beast he won't 
like it.” 

“T couldn’t. Besides, I shall be very 
careful.” 


“You will have to be extremely care- 
ful. The Lucys live in Hampstead, | 
believe, and Hampstead enjoys the 
reputation of being the most respectable 
suburb of London. You've no idea of 
the sort of people you'll have to meet 
there. You'll terrify them, and they, 
my poor Kitten, will exterminate you. 
You don’t know what respectability is 
like.” 
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“T don’t care. I can stand anything.” 

“You think you can. I know that 
you won't be able to stand it for a fort- 
night. You'll find that the air of Hamp- 
stead doesn’t agree with you. And 
wherever you go it'll be the same thing. 
You had very much better stick to me.” 
To you?” 

“You'll be safer and happier. If 
youll stay with me " 

“T neyer have—stayed—with you.” 

“No, but I'd like you to.” 

He was not going to make love to 
her. He was far too clever for that. 
He knew that with a woman like Nitty, 
in Kitty’s state of mind, he had noth- 
ing to gain by making love. Neither 
did he propose to put his will against 
hers. That course had answered well 
enough in the time of his possession 
of her. Passion which was great in 
her, greater than her will, made his 
will powerless over her. His place was 
to match the forces of her brain with 
superior, with overwhelming forces. 

He continued coldly. “I’m not satis- 
fied with the present arrangement any 
more than you are. If you'll stay with 
me you shall live where you choose, 
only don’t choose Park Lane, for 
can’t afford it. I'll give you any morta 
thing I can afford.” 

“You think you can give me what 
Robert Lucy's giving me?” 
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“I can give you a home, Kitty, as 
long as you'll live in it. I can giv 
you the advantages of marriage with 
out its drawbacks. You won't be tied 
to me a minute longer than you like. 
Whereas you can't leave Lucy without 
a scandal.” 

“You think that a safe arrangement, 
do you? I can leave you when [ want 

“You can leave me any day. So the 
chances are that you won't want to.” 
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“And when you're tired of me?” 

“That's it. I sha’n't be tired of you. 
‘ve a different feeling for you from 
any I’ve ever had for any other wom- 
an, for the simple reason that you're a 
different woman every time I see you. 
That’s the secret of your fascination. 


Didn’t you know it? 


She shook her head, but she was not 
attending to him. 

“Tf you don’t know it.there’s no harm 
in telling you that I'm very fond of 
you.” 

“What earthly use is it, Wilfrid, be- 
ing fond of me, as long as I’m not fond 
of you?” 

Ah, that was a mistake. He was on 
perilous ground. She was strong there. 
She matched his bloodless, unblushing 
candor with her throbbing, passionate 
sincerity. 

“That's all the better,” he said. “I 
wouldn't pay you, Kitty, to be fond o 
me. If I thought you were fond of me 
to-day it would leave me with nothing 
to look forward to to-morrow. li you 
were as fond of me as you are of Lucy, 
it would bore me horribly. © What's 
more, it would bore you. It would tire 
you out, and you'd bolt in a week's 
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time. <As, I can tell you, you'll bolt 
from him.” 
“uy 


You think I shall do that. He 
doesn't. That's why I'm fond of him.” 

“T wouldn't be too fond of him. It 
never pays. Either you'll tire of him 
in a week, or, if you go on being fond 
of him you'll end by being afraid of 
him. You know you need never be 
afraid of me.” 

“T am afraid of you.” 

“Not you. I understand you, Kitty, 
and he doesn’t.” 

“You mean you know the worst of 
me?” 

“Precisely. What's more, I should 
condone what you call the worst of you, 
and he wouldn't.” 

“I know you would. That's why I'm 


afraid of you. You only know the 
worst of me, and he—he knows, he 
understands the rest. There's some- 


thing in me that you've never seen; 
you couldn't see it: you wouldn’t be- 
lieve in it; you'd kill it if I stayed 
with you. It's no use talking, for I 
won't.” 

“Why not?” he asked, as if nothing 
she had said had been of any moment. 

“I’ve told you why not. But I don't 
expect you to understand it.” 

“Tf there’s anything in it I shall un- 
derstand it in the end. I’m not a fool.” 
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“No, you're not a fool. 
for you.” 

“Unless it’s folly to be as fond of you 
as I am.” 

“Oh, no, that’s not folly. You'llebe 
fond of me just as long as I’m nice to 
look at; as long as it doesn’t bore you to 
talk to me; as long as I don’t give you 
any trouble.” 

“Good God! Why, look at the trouble 
you're giving me now.” 

“Yes, the trouble I'm giving you now, 
when I’m young and pretty and you 
can’t have me. But when you have 
1ad me; when I'm tired out, and ill 
and—and thin, will you be fool enough 
to be fond of me then?” 

“You have been ill, you were ill last 
night, and—I’ve got over it.” 

“You never came near me when I 
was ill at Matlock. You call that giv- 
ing me what Robert Lucy gives me? 
Robert has seen me when I’ve been 
as ugly as sin, when my eyes have been 
bunged up with crying. And it made 
no difference. Robert won't mind how 
thin I am. He'll love me when I’m 
thin and ill and old. When I’m dead 
he'll love me.” 

He faced her passion as it flamed 
up before him, faced it with his cold, 
meditative smile. 

“That’s just what makes it such a 
beastly shame.” 

“My not giving him up? 
I give him up?” 

“T see your point. You think you're 
exchanging a temporary affection for a 
permanent one. You admit that I shall 
love you as long as you're nice to look 
at. Very well. You'll be nice to look 
at for some considerable time. I shall, 
therefore, love you for some consider- 
able time. Robert Lucy will love you 
just as long as he believes in you. How 
long will that be?” 

She did not answer. 

“You don’t know. Have you calcu- 
lated the probable effect of gradual en- 
lightenment on our friend’s mind?” 

“T’ve calculated nothing.” 


I'll say that 


How can 


“No. You are not a calculating 
woman. I just ask you to consider 
this. I am never, as you know, in the 


least surprised at any of your charming 


little aberrations. But our friend Lucy 
has not had many surprises in his life. 
He'll come to you with an infinite ca- 
pacity for astonishment. It’s quite un- 
certain how he'll take—er—anything in 
the nature of a surprise. And, if you 
ask me, I should say he’d take it hard. 
Are you going to risk that?” 

He was returning to his point even 
when he feigned to have lost sight of it. 
Tortured and panting, she evaded it 
with pitiful subterfuges. He urged her 
back, pressing her tender breast against 
the prick of it. 

“I’m going to risk everything,” she 
said, 

“Risk it; risk it, then. Tie vourself 
for life to a man you don’t know; who 
doesn’t really know you; who, on your 
own showing, wouldn't marry you if 
he did know.” 

“Well ?” 

“You see what a whopping big risk it 
is, for he’s bound to know in the end.” 

She sickened and wearied. “He is 
not bound to know. Why is he?” 

“Because, my dear girl, you’re bound 
to give yourself away some day. I 
know you. I know the perverse little 
devil that is in you. When you realize 
what you're in for you'll break loose, 
suddenly—like that!’ He threw out his 
arms as if he burst bonds asunder. 
“You can't help yourself. You simply 
can't live the life. You may yearn for 
it, but you can't live it.” 

“T don’t want to be respectable. It 
isn’t that.” 

“What is it 
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then?” 
‘Can't you see?” 
He looked at her closely, as if he saw 
it for the first time. 
“Are you so awfully gone on him?” 
“Yes,” she cried. “You won't tell 
him? It'll kill me if he knows.” 
“You think it will, but it won't.” 
“T shall kill myself, then.” 
“Oh, no, you won't. You only think 


you will. It’s Lucy I’m sorry for.” 
“And it’s me you're hard on. You 
were always hard. You say you con- 


done things, but you condone nothing ; 
and you're not good yourself.” 
“No, I’m not good myself. But there 
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is conduct and conduct. I can condone 
everything but the fraud you're prac- 
tising on this innocent man.” He rose. 
“Tt’s—well—you see, it’s such a beastly 
shame.” 

It was to be a battle of brains, and 
she had foiled him with the indomitable 
stupidity of her passion. But his point 

-the one point that he stuck to—was a 
sword-point for her passion. 

“You won't tell him? You won't? 
It would be a blackguardly thing to 
do.” 

“Tf Lucy was a friend of mine I’m 
afraid the blackguardly thing would 
be to hold my tongue.” 


“You'd tell him then?” she said. 
“You wouldn’t think of me?” 

She came to him. She laid her arms 
upon his shoulders. Her hands touched 
him with dispassionate, deliberate, in- 
effectual caresses, a pitiful return to a 
discarded manner, an outrageous imita- 
tion of the old professional cajoleries. 
It was so poor a thing that it had no 
power to move him. What moved him 
was the look in her eyes, the look which 
his brain told him was the desperate, 
incredulous appeal of her unhappy soul, 

“T don’t know, Kitty,” he said. 
“Thank heaven, he’s not a friend of 
mine!” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 





Joy 


SHE came to me long, long ago, 
And bided many a day; 
And thro’ the golden summer’s glow 
She sang to me at play. 


The hills were green, the fields were bright 
Wherever passed her feet; 

And at her voice the darkest night 
Vas filled with music sweet. 


But little heed to her I gave, 
Nor ever thought that I 

Could lose the rainbow from the wave, 
The blue from out the sky. 


But, lo! one morning she had fled, 
And I was left alone, 

And all the flowers were lying dead, 
And all the birds were flown. 


Hope, work and faith since then have come, 
To bring me peace and aid, 
And love, that seems of all the sum— 
But not that smiling maid. 
WILLIAM WALLACE: WHITELOCK 


























mother was 
my age, and bringing 
up her large family, 
she didn’t have as 


"HEN my 


many theories to con- 
tend with as I do to- 
day. I can well re- 





member my mother 
“Now we've got rid of the boys 
we can accomplish some- 
thing.” I can also remember her say- 
ing: “Well, it does seem to me as if 
all the Saturdays were rainy, and with 
the boys swarming all over the house 
as they are to-day——” 

No, in my mother’s generation there 
was less nonsense about many things 
than there is in mine. Jf I were to 
echo my mother, and say, “Thank God, 
boys don’t. stay twelve years old al- 
ways,” I would be considered an un- 
natural mother; and yet, when | 
at Jimmie and see how out of harmony 
he is with a civilized community, I can- 
not but say it. 

Jimmie is at the cave-dwellti 
at the age of tribal warfare, at the age 
of invention of the primitive 


saying : 
for the day, 


low Kk 














ments—at the age when man scorned 
woman as an inferior creature, whil 
the rest of us, of course, are f: ig 
in civilization. That’s why Jimmie’s 
hand is against every one and every 
one’s hand is against Jimmie. 

What I am going to tell isn’t, I sup 


pose, much of a story, and it has no 
moral at all, except, perhaps, that boys 
are a nuisance in the house and that if 


they could be shut up in a barrel for a 
couple of years and fed through the 
bung the older people would be happier. 

I knew it was going to be an awful 
day when Seraphy knocked on my door 
before I was dressed in the morning, 


—JIMMIF; 
Mary U Vorse 
a 





and began talking from the moment she 
knocked. What she said was this 

“Of course, it’s yer’silf that buys all 
th’ pots an’ pans, but as I sez to Jimmie, 
it’s hurryin’ to th’ sthore we'll have to 
be or we won't have a thing left to 
cook in over Sunday. When I says to 
him, ‘Yer ma won't like it,’ he 
right on—an’ me with th’ waffles in th’ 
oven an’ him underfoot! An’ [I wouldn't 
care a bit, but it was me best omelet 
spider that he was usin’ for it—an’ now 
it’s rooned f'rever. 

“An’ what he wants to be meltin’ bul- 
lets f’r, anyway, I don’t understand, an’ 
him 


goes 


spillin’ th’ solder all over every- 
thing an’ sayin’ he’s goin’ to be mendin’ 
holes. An’ all I say is, if Eddie Baker 


wants to be meltin’ up lead, why don't 
he melt it in his ma’s kitchen, an’ take 
ing mie with him, instid o’ bein’ always 
in ' kitchen ? 

Tp s ‘cause ye’s so 
ton, that’s the matter 


Pres- 
them kids. 


soft, Mrs. 
with 





There isn’t another woman’s best om- 
elet spider in this town that’s bein’ 
used f'r meltin’ lead, you can lay your 
bets on that. An’ them with their fin- 
gers in me new lard-pail cath it to 
grease up bu air iolds it's 1 takin’ bul- 
lets as big as are this 
eee an’ me gettin kfast—an’ 
smellin’ aw ful whin th’ lard burns up. 
“AW what's scalded me heart is that 
Miss Maria comes down an’ sez, ‘Se- 
raphy, you've been a cook too long to 


goes off 
Then she 
from the dinin’-room an’ 
sticks her head in an’ sezs, ‘Burnin’ 
lard is awful dang’rous, Seraphy— 
you'll have us afire!’ An’ after all th’ 
years I’ve been in this family to have 
Miss Maria talkin’ like that, with them 


let the lard burn like this.” an’ 
before I can Say yes or no! 


opens th’ slide 
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limbs underfoot. They started in just 
as soon as th’ kitchen fire was lit, so 
they did!” 

I made the mistake here of asking: 

“Why didn’t you send them away, 
Seraphy ?” 

“Sind them away! It’s only with th’ 
harrud end of th’ broom I could sind 
them away! I sez to Jimmie, ‘Jimmie, 
can’t ye get out?’ an’ he sez, ‘Seraphy, 
keep on y’r hair,’ an’ Eddie Baker; 
an’ he’s th’ fresh kid, for all his fat, 
round face—sezs, ‘Yes, Seraphy, keep 
y’r shirt on.’ An’ I says to Jimmie, ‘I 
ain’t worked f’r eighteen years for y’r 
ma to be sassed be two fresh kids while 
I’m gettin’ th’ breakfast. Clear out!’ 
sez I. 

“ ‘How do I clear?’ sez Jimmie, an’ 
‘Tell us how it’s done,’ sez Eddie Baker 
—yis, ma’am, that’s what he sez. An’ 
Jimmie sez to me, ‘Seraphy, you've no 
patriotism. Here we’re makin’ bullets 
t’ defend y’r fatherland, an’ you talk 
about breakfast to us!’ 

“An’ I sez, ‘Little you care f’r break- 
fast, an’ I know why—you’ve filled y’r- 
selves so plumb full of all th’ dough- 
nuts that was left that y’r near busted, 
an’ drunk a good pint of coffee on me, 
too.’ An’ Eddie Baker sez, ‘Th’ laborer 
is worthy of his hire.’ If *twasn’t f’r all 
th’ bad boys surroundin’ him, Jimmie’d 
be only half as fierce as he is this min- 
ute. An’ Jimmie sez, “Yes, th’ stag at 
eve had drunk his fill—you wouldn't 
believe, ma’am, how they go on when 
you're not there! An’ then it was Miss 
Maria come out at me, an’ I come right 
up-stairs.”” 

By this time I had finished my dress- 
ing, and went down to settle the boys. 

‘“What’s this,” I asked Jimmie stern- 
ly, “that Seraphy tells me about your 
annoying her while she was getting 
breakfast ?” 

Eddie Baker had discreetly vanished 

[ suppose at the sound of my ap- 
proaching footsteps. Jimmie only re 
plied: 

“Father told me I might—he said I 
could melt all the bullets I wanted to, 
and he told me how they did it in the 
Revolutionary War himself.” 

“Well,” I replied, “your father didn’t 





say you could be impertinent to Seraphy 
nor spoil the best skillet. And very 
well I know, Jimmie, why you began 
so early in the morning.” 

“Of course,” Jimmie gave back bit- 
terly, “I began early so I shouldn’t be 
stopped! Every time a fellow wants to 

o anything, he’s stopped!” 

“You shouldn't,” I replied, “do things 
you know you're going to be stopped 
doing.” 

To which Jimmie retorted : 

“There ain't nothin’ I know I can do 
that I wouldn't be stopped doin’, that’s 
any fun.” 

For this I had no answer. 

Naturally, breakfast was 
Henry was in a hurry. As luck would 
have it, he asked for an omelet, and 
Seraphy took this occasion of exhibiting 
her ruined skillet. Henry only said: 

“TI don’t care what you cook your 
omelet in, Seraphy—that’s your busi- 
ness. 

At which Seraphy went away mut- 
tering ominously, and I knew that I 
would have to smooth out the kitchen 
all day long. That the omelet turned 
out excellently made in some inferior 
skillet did not improve Seraphy’s tem- 
per. 

All during breakfast Henry moralized 
on the fuss women make about little 
things. . 

“Of course,” he said, “I don’t say 
that Jimmie should use cooking utensils, 
but boys of Jimmie’s age ought to be 
allowed to try experinrents.” 

“Tf their experiments didn’t result in 
their blowing their own fingers off and 
setting the house afire!’’ said Maria. 

“There it is,” Henry continued in that 
placid and superior male tone, “women 
always exaggerate so that they spoil 
the force of their arguments.” 

And he went off in high good temper, 
leaving me to face a rainy day of un- 
broken Jimmie, with Maria and Se- 
raphy both ruffled in the temper. 

I escaped to my own room as soon 
after breakfast as I could. Soon I heard 
my fifteen-year-old daughter, Edith, dis- 
puting with her brother. 

“IT don’t care,” [ heard her saying, 
“whether they all lock or not.” 


fate, and 
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“Well, you ought to care,” Jimmie 
remonstrated. “You might have some- 
thing valuable that you wanted to lock 
in your closet some time. I’m going to 
fix it. I’m going to fix all the locks in 
the house to-day. Nobody else cares 
anything about them.” F 

“T tell you,” Edith repeated, ‘I don’t 
want you roosting round my room, 
hammering and batting. I don’t care 
whether all those old doors lock or not. 
What difference does it make whether 
the door that goes into the dressing- 
room locks or not? or the closet door?” 

“Tt makes a lot of difference,” said 
Jimmie. “If you wanted to completely 
lock yourself in from attack, what 
would you do? How would you lock 
yourself? There might be a robber in 
the house, and we need every key there 
aS.” 

Edith replied: ‘You talk like a fool!” 

Jimmie made no answer, but I heard 
the tap-tap of his work. 

Then Edith said: ‘Please go out, 
Jimmie. There are things I want to 
do.” 

“Go ahead and do ’em,” Jimmie 
cheerfuily agreed. 

“IT can’t when you’re here,” Edith 
complained. “I want to read.” 

Edith has lately had lent her by a 
young man a number of deep works 
which she was going to tackle. As I 
passed the door she appealed to me, say- 
ing: 

“Mother, does Jimmie need to spend 
the whole morhing breaking all the 
locks in my room?” 

“I’m not busting ’em; I’m mending 
’em. I’m oiling all the locks and fitting 
the keys in—they’re in an awful condi- 
tion.” 

We seldom lock any door except the 
front one, and I dare say Jimmie was 
right. 

“T don’t want to lock things,’ Edith 
complained. “I want you to go out of 
my room. I don’t want you sitting 
around my room all day, fixing locks 
to four old doors. It doesn’t seem to 
me,” Edith went on, “that I can stand 
you another minute in the room.” 

Jimmie continued to tap-tap-tap on 
the locks. 


” 


“You're a disagreeable little thing, 
cried Edith. 

“I'd rather be that than a nervous 
girl like you,” Jimmie replied. 

Here Edith appealed to me, and jus- 
tice made me tell Jimmie that, after all, 
his sister’s room belonged to her; so 
Jimmie gathered up his tools and went 
up-stairs, 

Presently I heard Maria’s voice in 
the hall, exclaiming: 

“Heavens, Jimmie, it’s dropping all 
over the new carpet! Oh, don't wipe 
it up with that dirty handkerchief—now 
you've made a dreadful stain—you're 
making it bigger every minute—stop 
rubbing it with that dirty rag!” 

I thought it time for me to go to the 
scene of battle, and I heard Maria’s 
voice again, shrilly: 

“You've got that oil all over my new 
dress—a great long stain of it!” 

“What's this?” I asked. 

“T don’t know what it is,” replied 
Maria. “It’s some nonsense of Jim- 
mie’s.” 

“IT was oiling the lock,” Jimmie ex- 
plained sullenly. 

“He means he’s been pouring quarts 
of oil into keyholes,’ Maria amended. 
“Tt’s all run down, and he’s got a great 
pool of it on your carpet.” 

“°Tisn’t a pool,” Jimmie interrupted, 
“it’s just a little, weeny spot.” 

“Tt’s a spot that everybody will no- 
tice,’ insisted Maria; “and I brushed 
against a door and spotted my new 
dress, and I do think, Editha, that Jim- 
mie might have other occupations than 
ruining my dress and your carpet.” 

“I’m just fixing the locks,” Jimmie 
told me aggrievedly. “Nothing locks in 
this house, and nobody cares whether 
burglars get in.” 

“Fiddlesticks get in!” replied his out- 
raged aunt. 

I looked at Jimmie. Well I knew 
what was going on inside his head. 
Here he was, engaged in a good work, 
and first he had been hounded out of his 
sister’s room with rude words, and now 
he had been accused of ruining the 
household goods and his aunt’s clothes. 

“Jimmie,” I suggested, “why don’t 
you go up and fix the bathroom lock? 
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That one really needs fixing, and it’s 
one that’s used.” 

His face cleared a little, and he went 
up-stairs, while I wiped off the oil that 
had flowed down from the locks of the 
other doors. Presently Jimmie got 
through, and I heard no more of him 
for a while. Peace reigned in the house. 
I immersed myself in the Saturday men- 
ding. 

But the peace was broken in on by 
a loud knocking. I started to my feet. 
The knocking came from the bathroom. 

“What's the matter, Maria?” I cried. 

“T can’t get out,” replied Maria. 
“Jimmie’s broken the lock, or some- 
thing. No mortal force could turn this 
key. -That’s what comes of letting boys 
tamper with locks! And I shall prob- 
ably catch my death of cold—all I 
have with me is my kimono. I thought 
that now would be a good time to take 
a warm bath. Edith usually uses up 
the water at ordinary bath times, so 
that I seldom can get a warm bath, as 
you know, Editha, unless I bathe at odd 
hours, so I thought just before dinner 
I’d pop into the tub—there’d surely be 
plenty of hot water. And now that I 
try to go out, I can’t!” 

“T suppose I shall have to telephone 
for some one to come and open the 
door,” said I. 

At this Maria gave a frightened 
shriek. 

“Why, Editha,’ she expostulated, 
“how can you be so indelicate! How 
could I have a workman come and let 
me out, and me in my kimono?” 

This aspect of the case hadn’t oc- 
curred to me, as Maria is well over fifty. 

“It'll be bad enough to have Henry 
open the door; but I think that Seraphy 
and the rest of you might try to let me 
out.” 

At this Edith giggled. 

“I heard you giggling, miss!” 
Maria. 

I shot a look at Edith which meant, 
“Don’t enrage your aunt further,” and 
went down for Seraphy. 

“Tl just run an’ get Mr. Preston’s 
tools,” said she, “an’ see if I can’t be 
pryin’ off th’ lock.” 

5 


cried 


She came back presently, her face 
beaming. 

“It’s the mad man he'll be!” she ex- 
ulted. “Not a hide nor hair of his tools 
is to be found. Yis, ma’am, they’ve just 
walked off, an’ th’ thing he kapes ’em 
in has walked off, too.” 

“Have you looked everywhere for 
them, Seraphy?” I asked. 

“TI have thot,” Seraphy replied. “It’s 
Jimmie, that limb, has ’em. He’s got 
one of his days to-day.” 

“Where is Jinimie?” I asked. “I told 
him not to go out without asking; he 
must be in the house.” 

“Well, thin, he ain't,” said Seraphy. 
“T’ve looked for him ; 

“I’m getting very cold,’ came Maria’s 
voice. “This is no time to stop for con- 
versation, Editha! These summer colds 
are very dangerous, and what’s more, 
I want to get out of here before Henry 
comes. Henry, I’ve no doubt, will think 
it’s humorous!” 

“Why don’t you bust the door open, 
Miss Maria?” Seraphy suggested. “Just 
lean th’ weight of y’rsilf agin’ it, an’ th’ 
lock’ll go pop, like a broken bean.” 

To this Maria made no reply. Allu- 
sions to her weight naturally don't 
please her. 

“The tools have got to be found,” 
announced Maria. “I don’t care where 
you look for them—they’ve got to be 
found! And instead of standing out 
there jabbering and letting me take my 
death of cold, and wanting me to lacer- 
ate my flesh against a broken door, you 
might make some effort to find them. 
There! It’s too late—there’s Henry! 
Well, since he’s here, he might as well 
let me out.” 

“What's all this?” asked Henry, and 
when I told him, as I foresaw he would, 
he burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Laugh away!” cried Maria, from her 
side of the door. “I expected it from 
you, Henry! But perhaps when you 
find that Jimmie’s walked off with all 
your tools you won't think it’s so fun- 
ny!” 

“What's that?” asked Henry sharp- 
ly. His tools are the apple of his eye. 
No one is allowed to touch them. Jim- 
mie has tools of his own. 
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“I think,” he said to me, “you might 
see to it that Jimmie doesn’t do things 
of that kind.” Which, you must admit, 
under the circumstances and after all 
I had been through that morning, was 
a trying remark to hear. 

Edith, meantime, had been prowling 
around the house, looking for Jimmie. 
She now came in, announcing: 

“Jimmie’s on the roof!” 

“On the roof!” we all echoed. 

“An’ it rainin’ pitchforks like it is!” 
said Seraphy. “He'll catch his death!” 


“No, he won't,” said Edith. “He's 
got on mother’s best= raincoat. He's 
up there ‘mending’ a leak! He’s got 


all the tools.” 

At this piece of news, Henry waited 
no longer, but dashed up the attic- 
stairs, the rest of us following. There 
lay Henry’s tools in their tall basket, 
Jimmie having evidently taken what he 
needed up on the roof with him. 

Henry stuck his head out of the sky- 
light, crying: 

“What are you doing up there, Jim- 
mie, with my tools?” 

I heard a clatter and a rattle. 

“Now you see what you've done,” 
exclaimed Henry with some temper, 
“dropped everything down into the 
gutter.” 

I heard Jimmie grumble: “Well, it’s 
lucky I didn’t drop myself down, 
scaring me like that!” 

“Don’t you be impertinent to me, 
young man!” Henry warned his son. 
“You've been a nuisance all day long. 
Now give me my hammer and chisel— 
I’m going to let your aunt out of the 
bathroom where you've locked her in.” 

“IT dropped ’em,” said Jimmie. 

By this time he was well in through 
the skylight, and I can tell you that | 
was glad to see him safe inside, be- 
cause our roof is no place for a boy 
on a rainy day. 


“Oh, th’ turn you give us,” cried 
Seraphy, “settin’ on that roof! An’ 
look at y’r ma’s raincoat—see what 


you’ve done to it! You might have 
fallen off an’ got y’r neck broke!” 

“T wish [ had!” said Jimmie. “I'd 
rather have it broken off than jawed 
off !” 


“Jimmie!” Henry warned him. “What 
were you doing up there, anyhow ?” his 
father continued. 

“There was a great big’ leak,” said 
Jimmie indignantly. “You can see 
where it was—look at that pan.” He 
indicated a pan on the floor. 

-“Tt’s me bread-pan!” I heard Se- 
raphy explain. “I’ve been lookin’ f’r 
it all day.” 

“Nobody cares if this house busts 
up but me—nobody ever drives a nail 
but me; and I thought I’d just slip up 
on the roof and nail a shingle right 
over the leak, and I did; and my own 
tools weren’t the right kind, so I took 
yours. I didn’t think, for real work 
in the house, you’d mind; and then you 
came up and scared me to death—and 
now I’ve let ’em drop down into the 
gutter. But I can get them out again.” 

All this explanation had taken up 
some time, and in the excitement of the 
moment we had forgotten Maria; but 
we were again made aware of her pre- 
dicament by doleful wails that came up, 
and poundings on the door. We all 
went down, and assembled outside the 
bathroom door. 

“Are you ever going to let me out?” 
Maria moaned. “I’m chilled to the 
bone now!” 

“Tf I had that chisel Jimmie dropped 
I could let you out in a minute—I can’t 
do anything without a chisel.” 


At this I saw Seraphy smother a 
grin. She remembered her omelet- 
pan of the morning. 

“Chisel or no chisel,” Maria pro- 


claimed, with decision, “I’ve got to be 
let out of here, if you have to saw a 
hole in the door. I'll stay here no 
longer !”’ 

“T'll shinney down the roof and get 
it,” Jimmie suggested. 

“You'll shinney to your room!” his 
father remarked. “There’s quite 
enough trouble in the house already, 
without your breaking a leg.” 

At this Jimmie disappeared. 
stood silent a moment. Then 


We all 
Maria 


wailed: 
“Are you going to let me out or 
not?” 
“Why, certainly, 


Maria—of course 
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we're going to let you out,” said Henry 
briskly, in the tone of a man who 
would say: “What silly questions wom- 
en ask!” 

“When?” Maria wanted to know. 
“T’m chilled to the bone.” 

At this moment Seraphy came back. 
She had been down to the kitchen in 
search of some kitchen utensils that she 
thought might be of service in opening 
the lock. 

“I wonder, sir,” said she, “what in 
all’s th’ matter with us, or if we're 
afire. There’s a big crowd of people 
watchin’ th’ house, standin’ under their 
drippin’ umbrellas. Is it th’ chimney, 
do you think?” 

Osborn, my eldest son, dashed in at 
this moment. 

“Why, where are you going, Os- 
born?” I cried. 

“I’m going up to the roof,” he re- 
turned, “to take down that youngster 
from it. He’s up there doing some fool 
thing with-my best trout-rod, and all 
the town’s looking at him—fshing off 
the roof in the rain, the young jack- 
ass! He thinks he’s too smart, that’s 
what ails him!” 

So saying, my eldest flew up to the 
roof. I heard him expostulating with 
Jimmie, and Jimmie’s irate tones ex- 
plaining: 

“T was ‘trying to get father’s chisel 
—he told me not to go down and get 
it, and I thought I could snare it out. 
I haven’t hurt your old rod.” 

“You look like a bally idiot, that’s 
what you do,” Osborn grumbled, “sit- 
ting on the roof fishing down into the 
gutter. Everybody’s laughing at you. 
And I tell you once for all, Jimmie, 
you leave my things alone. You know 
as well as I do that a trout-rod oughtn’t 
to be treated that way.” 

To this Jimmie had nothing to say. 
He hadn’t reckoned with Osborn’s be- 
ing home. Osborn is his superior of- 
ficer, whom he obeys in all things, even 
when he disobeys his father and me, 
and it was lese-majesty of the worst 
sort for Jimmie to have tampered with 
the sacred fishing-rod of his brother— 
even worse than the borrowing of his 
father’s tools. 


“If you hadn’t come up just then 
I’d have noosed it as easy as easy,” 
Jimmie lamented. 

Poor Jimmie! He had tried to be 
helpful all day and no good had come 
of it. 

Maria’s voice came again through 
the door. 

“It seems to me,” she told us, “that 
with two grown men, a boy, and three 
grown women, you might let me out!” 

She rattled the key, pushing the han- 
dle; the key slipped in the lock, the 
door gave way, and Maria, draped like 
a Roman matron in her kimono, stood 
before us. At the sight of the whole 
family assembled, she exclaimed: 

“Oh!” and retired behind the bath- 
room door. There’s nothing that Ma- 
ria deprecates more than the modern 
habit of appearing before the members 
of one’s family in dishabille. The ki- 
mono has never seemed to her a gar- 
ment suitable for more than one’s own 
privacy. 

This incident had again upset the 
meal-hour. During the afternoon, all 
was quiet. Edith went out, and I sat 
down to my mending again, thinking 
how hard the world is for little boys, 
and how all through the day Jimmie 
had been harried from one thing to an- 
other with a series of “don'ts,” and had 
been reproached for everything ; and all 
he had tried was to be useful. 

Theoretically, a boy who would mend 
the locks on all the doors, oil them, and 
after that mend the roof, would be ap- 
plauded. 1 have read—and so has Jim- 
mie—in books, where such activities 
were praised in the young, and fa- 
thers presented bicycles to little boys 
after they had shown themselves in- 
clined to be useful. In real life things 
do not seem to work out this way. 

My reflections were broken into by 
Maria, who came in dressed in the 
starchiest of summer clothes, fanning 
herself. 

“Have you noticed how sultry it’s 
grown, Editha?”’ she said. “The house 
is terribly warm.” 

I had noticed that it was warm. 

“You, of course, don’t feel the heat 
as I do,” said Maria, plumping down 
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in a chair, “but it certainly is very 
close—though I suppose, after my expo- 
sure of this morning I should be glad 
not to be suffering from chills this min- 
ute—though I’ve thought that perhaps 
I was getting a fever. Colds often 
come on with a fever, just as often as 
they do with a chill. You never can 
tell which way they’re going to come.” 

At this moment Maria turne¢ around 
and patted the register—our house is 
still heated with hot air. 

“Why, Editha!” she exclaimed. “This 
is warm—the register’s warm!” 

She turned it on. A blast of dis- 
tinctly warm air came out. 

“The house is afire!’” Maria an- 
nounced tragically. 

I let my mending fall and went over 
and investigated. 

“It feels to me,” said I, “as if some 
one had built a fire in the furnace.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Ma- 
ria proclaimed: 

“Tt’s Jimmie!” 

She bent over and sniffed. 

“T smell a queer smell, too. It’s 
like fat. Editha, there are things go- 
ing on in your cellar that oughtn’t to 
be going on!” 

I could not but agree that things 
might be. Gladly I would have shut 
the register and paid no attention to it, 
but I knew if I didn’t, Maria would. 
Indeed, she preceded me, and opened 
the cellar-door cautiously. I heard the 
words spoken in the tone of oratory: 

“Fellow patriots, our ammunition is 
now complete. We can now meet the 
enemy face to face! No more shall 
our brave men be vanquished from lack 
of bullets!” 

It was Eddie Baker’s voice, and he 
continued in the tone of every-day 
conversation : 

“Just the same, Jimmie, I should 
think you’d have let me mold more of 
‘em. Just ‘cause it’s your bullet-mold, 
you needn’t think you can do it all the 
time.” 

“We've got enough bullets,” came 
Jimmie’s voice. “There ain’t any more 
lead, anyhow.” 





“Aw, go on, Jimmie,” implored Ed- 
die Baker, “and mold over a few—just 
let me mold up some.” 

“We got other work to do. We've 
got to forge and sharpen the bayonets,” 
Jimmie announced. “We've got to tem- 
per the swords—you can do that, if 
you want to.” 

It was at this moment that Maria 
swooped down like the avenging angel. 

“Jimmie Preston,” she cried, “haven't 
you made mischief enough in this house 
for one day, without building furnace 
fires on the hottest day this summer? 
You rake that fire right straight out— 
put ashes on it and shut off the damp- 
ers, or whatever it is that you do to 
put out a furnace fire. I declare,” 
cried my sister, turning to me, “it’s too 
much! First I’ve been frozen by Jim- 
mie, and now I’ve been roasted to death. 
What’s got into that boy I don’t 
know.” 

“It’s the limb he is!” said Seraphy, 
bringing up the rear. “Beginnin’ th’ 
day an’ endin’ it be smellin’ th’ house 
up on us, an’ scarin’ th’ life out’ve us 
with his old bullets.”’ 

It was at this point that Jimmie’s 
overstrained patience gave way. Every- 
body was against him, and he com- 
plained loudly to the world at large: 

“Where can I stay is what I want to 
know! If I go up on the roof they 
yank me down from there! IfI stay in 
the cellar they pull me out of there! 
Where can I melt bullets? They won’t 
let me build a bonfire out’ve doors, and 
Seraphy kicks me out’ve the kitchen, 
and Aunt Maria raises the dickens if 
I build even a teenty, weenty fire in the 
furnace. Where can I stay? What 
can I do? Oh, there ain’t nothing in 
this world that a feller can do and not 
have wimmen kick at him for!” 

Which, as far as I can see, was the 
truth of the case. The ways of the 
boy are not the ways of the grown per- 
son; and yet he must live in this world, 
somewhere. And it is to call attention 
to this fact that I have given the un- 
varnished account of one day of Jim- 
mie. 
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URING the past year I 

have been amazed at 
the spread of bridge 
in America; not only 
in the principal cities, 
but in the villages and 
far Western towns. In 
the last six months I 
have seen listed, on American booksell- 
ers’ catalogues over fifty books treat- 
ing of the game. This is a considerable 
mass of literature when it is remem- 
bered that fifteen years ago the game 
was practically unheard of in this coun- 
try or in England. 

I wonder how many of my readers 
know anything of the origin of bridge? 
I may say that I have found it almost 
impossible to secure correct information 
about the early history of the game, but 
I am convinced that it originated in 
Turkey. Russia and Greece have both 
claimed it, but I think it more than 
likely that the Turks were the first to 
play it. 

In Russia it is called “biritch” or 
“Russian whist,” but why, nobody 
seems to know. There is no such word 
as biritch in the Russian language, so 
that many are of the opinion that the 
word was borrowed, in some round- 
about way, from Turkey. 

Persia was the first home of poker, 
and I am disposed to think that Con- 
stantinople was the birthplace of bridge 
—a conclusion which any one who has 
ever plaved the game with a Turk, will 
be inclined to share. 

The Turks have a really marvelous 
genius for the game. I feel sure that 
the average Turk has about twenty per 
cent. more insight into cards and card- 








games than the average Englishman or 
American. 

In Turkey and, indeed, throughout 
the East, cards are played with a quick- 
ness and a brilliancy that are rarely met 
with elsewhere. Americans have al- 
ways regarded poker as the one game 
of cards in which lying, joking, bluff- 
ing, and petty deceptions are not only 
permissible, but amusing. Were we to 
practise the same tactics in bridge, our 
adversaries would certainly consider us 
sharp, and probably’ dishonest. The 
Easterner plays bridge exactly as we 
play poker. They study a man’s eyes; 
the twitching of his hands; his hesita- 
tion; and all the little personal signs 
that might give information as to the 
contents of his hand. I have heard 
many Europeans say that they did not 
like to play bridge with Easterners be- 
cause of these trying little maneuvers. 

I remember a particularly sad case of 
a foreigner who came to this country 
and played most brilliant bridge. He 
had a provoking habit of looking you 
steadily in the eye; talking, in an exag- 
gerated way, about the value of his 
hand; and being immensely keen about 
the score and the play of the hand. This 
gentleman went to Newport, and his 
system of play roused a good deal of 
gossip, and, finally, he was branded as 
a cheat, when, as a matter of fact, he 
was merely playing bridge as it was 
universally played in his native land and 
precisely as we play poker in America. 
He shortly afterward left America and 
has never appeared here since. 

It was, I believe, during the year 
1894 that bridge was introduced into 
London by Lord Brougham, who 
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brought it back with him from an ex- 
tended tour of southern and western 
Europe. 

Lord Brougham’s account of the 
event is curious and interesting. Soon 
after his return to London he went into 
the Portland Club, which is probably 
the best-known card-club in the world. 
The Portland at that time was given 
over exclusively to old-fashioned 
whist. His lordship sat down to play 
a friendly rubber and, when it came 
his turn to deal, forgot to expose the 
trump. After three deals he again 
forgot to turn the last card. His friends, 
who had known him for years, made 
a mental memorandum that his lord- 
ship was beginning to lose his memory. 
He explained his carelessness by say- 
ing that he had been playing so much 
“bridge” that he could never remem- 
ber the exasperating convention of turn- 
ing the trump. This remark led to his 
explaining the game of bridge in de- 
tail to his friends. 

From this insignificant beginning 
the game has spread and spread until 
it is now the most popular card-game 
in the world. There is to-day hardly 
any “straight” whist played at the Port- 
land; bridge has entirely replaced it. 
The Turf was the next English club 
to experiment with the game, and from 
that time on the fever spread through 
the English clubs very rapidly. 

In 1895, the Portland issued its fa- 
mous “Laws of Bridge.” This was 
translated and adopted as the standard 
guide to the game in most of the cities 
of Europe and even in Constantinople, 
the city of its birth. 

A great friend of Lord Brougham’s 
at that time, and one against whom he 
played many rubbers, was _ Lord 
Yarborough, whose ill luck was _ pro- 
verbial throughout England. He fre- 
quently declared that his cards were 
the most execrable in the world and that 
his usual luck was to find a nine the 
highest card in his hand. As a conse- 


quence of this a hand with nothing 
over a nine gradually became known 
in England as a “Yarborough.” The 
expressioti became more general and 
it is to-day the universal term applied to 


a hand without honors. Lord Yarbor- 
ough was always willing to bet a thou- 
sand pounds to one against a hand hav- 
ing no honors in it. As a matter of 
fact, the odds are nearly two thousand 
to one. 

-I heard of one rubber, at least, in 
which Lord Yarborough’s ill luck for- 
sook him. The unlucky lord was play- 
ing with his wife and two other ladies. 
During the course of the rubber Lord 
Yarborough held the most enormous 
cards. Lady Yarborough, who was 
playing against her husband, took out 
her purse at the end of the rubber, and 
with a sad and wistful smile declared 
to the ladies that, in her opinion, a void 
hand at bridge could, with much more 
point, be called a “Lady Yarborough.” 
In the course of this rubber Lord Yar- 
borough held one hundred aces twice 
and four honors in diamonds once. 

Another friend of Lord Brougham’s 
at this time—lI will call him Mr. Harris 
—was a most picturesque and _ alto- 
gether lovable figure. His delightful 
manners at the card-table are prover- 
bial and his skill as a player is well 
known. He is often pointed out in 
London as the one man who never criti- 
cizes the play of a hand, but always in 
some tactful way tries to justify the 
glaring and incredible blunders of his 
partner. 

The writer was once walking home 
with him after an almost all-night ses- 
sion, and could not forbear compliment- 
ing him upon his suavity and self-re- 
straint. 

“How, how,” said I, “can you ever 
manage to keep your temper? Your 
partner fairly butchered you to-night 
and you never complained. Why do you 
make a martyr of yourself?” 

He turned to me, with the early 
morning sun upon his face, and said: 

“My dear fellow, | make money by 
ag 

Whether he has made money by it, it 
would be hard to say, but it is certain 
that he has made a host of friends by it. 

He rarely played with ladies and ex- 
plained his disinclination to do so by 
saying that “women either play badly 
and think they play well or else they 
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play a long way better than I do— 
which is confoundedly humiliating.” 

This remark about the women who 
play poorly reminds me that the other 
day I was playing bridge in the coun- 
try with my host, his wife and another 
lady. The women, although they were 
poor players, rather fancied their game. 
My host amused himself by winking 
at me and taking the four aces out of 
the pack. These he slipped into his 
wife’s lap. The hand—a club—was 
solemnly played; we quitted the tricks 
and scored up the odd. 

My host then remarked: “I can’t for 
the life of me remember who had the 
ace of spades.” 

His wife expostulated: “Oh, Harry, 
please let’s have no post-mortems.” 

At the next deal he again slipped all 
the aces in the same lap. The hand, a 
doubled spade, was dealt, played and 
scored. 

The ace of hearts seemed to bother 
my host, and he remarked: “I really 
can’t recall who had the ace of hearts.” 

At this his wife exctaimed: “Well, 
you seem to have the aces on your 
brain,” to which, with an amused smile, 
he replied: “That may be, my dear, but 
you have them on your lap.” 

I believe there is good ground for 
the assertion that America was intro- 
duced to bridge before England, for it 
is certain that the late Henry I. Bar- 
bey explained the game to his friends 
at the Whist Club in New York as early 
as the beginning of 1894. A trifle later 
he wrote a little pamphlet about it for 
private circulation, and in 1897 the 
game had so far spread in the Whist 
Club that it issued the first code of 
bridge laws to be published in this 
country. 

The late Henry Jones, popularly 
known as “Cavendish,” who was prob- 
ably the master mind of whist in Eng- 
land and who has done more than any 
one man for the game, was, at first, bit- 
terly opposed to bridge. He poked all 
manner of fun at the game. He said 
it was ridiculously simple and a bore; 
but, before his death, in 1899, he was 
converted to it and ended by saying 
that there was “no game of cards in 


the world wherein skill, sound judg- 
ment, and insight into the adversary’s 
methods will meet with more certain 
reward than they will in bridge.” 

“Cavendish” explained the difference 
between the two games as follows: 
A new mode of deciding the trump; 
the varying value of the tricks and 
honors; the right to double and re- 
double the value of tricks; playing a 
third hand as dummy; a new system of 
scoring; the addition of a fifth honor. 

The mention of the word ‘“Caven- 
dish” reminds me of an anecdote in 
connection with him which I think is 
worth relating. At a certain card- 
club, in London, the members take the 
game rather seriously. It is played 
“for all it is worth,” and there is little 
conversation indulged in. The cards 
are carefully examined by the waiters, 
and the jokers removed from the packs 
before they are placed upon the tables. 
An American gentleman was put up 
as an honorary member at the club and 
began his first rubber by chatting and 
laughing in a good-natured way about 
the club in general and about his host 
in particular. ‘Cavendish,’ who had 
cut against him, silently and solemnly 
walked to the mantel ~ver the fireplace 
and returned with a printed card, which 
he gravely placed before the Yankee. 
On this card the American was amazed 
to read the following legend: 


Jokers will be removed by the card-room 


walters, 


One of the oldest and at the same 
time one of the best anecdotes of bridge 
is that which Mr. Hawtrey told with 
telling effect in his little play, “The 
Man from Blankley’s.” As the story 
is not so well known on this side of the 
water my generous readers may forgive 
me for repeating it. 

A family, having become bitten with 
the rage for bridge, played it in their 
home upon every conceivable occasion. 
The rubber was made up of the father, 
mother, son, and daughter. During a 
particularly long session the father was 
seized with heart-failure and died. 

The deceased had often expressed a 
horror of being buried alive and had 
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begged his family to cremate, rather 
than bury him, upon his demise. A dis- 
cussion soon arose as to whether or not 
their beloved parent should be sent to 
the crematory. The daughter seemed 
anxious to carry out her father’s 
wishes ; the son was strong for a burial 
in the family lot. 

No agreement having been reached, 
the daughter finally turned to her moth- 
er and said: “Well, I'll leave it to you, 
mother.” 

So firmly had bridge taken hold of 
the bereaved widow that she sobbingly 
replied: “You leave it to me, Muriel? 
Well—I'll make it a spade.” 

This spade anecdote reminds me that 
I was shown the other day a little 
spade bridge puzzle which is fairly 
simple and moderately diverting. Six 
cards are left in each hand. Spades 
are trumps. The dealer has the ace, 
king, and 6 of hearts; the to of 
clubs; the 10 and 9 of diamonds. Dum- 
my has the jack and 4 of hearts; the ace 
and 3 of clubs; the 9 and 6 of spades. 
The left, or elder hand, has the queen 
of hearts; the jack and 8 of clubs; the 
8 of spades, and the jack and 6 of dia- 
monds. Third hand has the 10, 5, 3 of 
hearts; the 6 of clubs; the queen and 
7 of diamonds. The dealer is to lead 
and make all the tricks. 

I have appended, at the end of this 
article, a note in which the solution of 
the puzzie may be found. 

I will now quote what I[ think the 
most extraordinary bit of impudence 
which it has ever been my fortune to 
hear of at the bridge-table. This oc- 
curred a few years ago at a club in 
Monte Carlo. 

Four gentlemen, all well known along 
the Riviera, were playing bridge for 
fairly large stakes. The game was 
composed of Lord E., an Englishman, 
Prince G., a Greek, and two French- 
men. Lord E. owed the table—from 
previous rubbers—about five hundred 
francs. 

The prince dealt and declared “no 
trumps.” The score was one game all 
and love all on the third game. His 
hand consisted of : The queen and jack 
of hearts; eight clubs to the ace, king, 





queen; the lone ace of diamonds; and 
the ace and a small spade. 

Lord E.—being the leader and hold- 
ing ten hearts to the ace, king—doubled. 
The dealer declared himself satisfied, 
and E, led his ace of hearts. Dummy 
had no hearts. E.’s partner played a 
low heart and the dealer followed with 
the jack. 

E., seeing that the queen must fall on 
the next round, exultantly played his 
king. When it got to be the prince’s 
turn to follow, he hesitated for some 
time and finally played a small spade. 
As nobody had followed suit and as 
somebody mu:st have the queen of 
hearts, E. looked at his partner and 
asked him if he had no hearts, to which 
he replied: “No hearts.” The leader 
looked at the prince and then at his 
partner and said: “Partner, please ex- 
amine, carefully, every card in your 
hand and tell me if you have a heart.” 
His partner then repeated that he was 
void of hearts. 

Lord E. turned to the prince and 
said: “I must ask you to follow suit on 
this trick. I insist on your playing the 
queen of hearts.” 

The Greek nonchalantly replied in 
French: “I think I know the rules of 
this game as well as you do. If I re- 
voke I am certainly bound to pay the 
penalty. As a matter of fact, you have 
no business to interest yourself with my 
play, other than to demand from me the 
usual penalty in case I infract any of 
the rules.” 

Lord E. still insisted that the prince 
must play his queen of hearts. The 
prince remarked that Lord E. owed the 
table five hundred francs from previous 
rubbers, and that if he was dissatisfied 
with the game he could pay his indebt- 
edness and leave the club. E. there- 
upon promptly paid his debt and rose to 
leave the table. 

A tremendous discussion then took 
place. In this dispute, dummy, of 
course, was not supposed to take any 
part, but, being a gentleman of honor, 
and learning that Prince G. actually 
held the queen of hearts, he told him 
that he feared he would thereafter have 
to forego the pleasure of playing with 
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him, and promptly left the room, to- 
gether with Lord E. and the French- 
man who had been playing third hand. 

Prince G. was, from that time on, 
pointed out as a suspiciously slippery 
player all along the Riviera. 

Here was a case where it was per- 
fectly evident that a man could save 
a considerable sum of money—rough- 
ly, thirty dollars, at ten-cent points— 
by revoking once in the heart suit. By 
resorting to this ruse, he was sure of 
one trick in hearts, eight in clubs, the 
ace of spades, and the ace of diamonds 
—or five by cards. Three of these tricks 
he would have to lose as a penalty for 
his revoke; but, according to the rules, 
his side would go to 28—the revoking 
side can never go game—whereas, by 
following to the second round of hearts, 
he was certain to lose four by cards, 
the game, and the rubber. 

Strange as it may seem, I have heard 
Prince G.’s position gravely upheld by 
men of good character. 

“Why is this,” they argued, “any 
worse than hiding an unintentional re- 
voke and trying to deceive the adver- 
saries by throwing down the guilty card 
at the end of the hand in an idle and 
careless way and hurriedly quitting the 
trick ?”’ 

Perhaps I may add here a word or 
two about winnings at bridge. 

While it is true that skill plays a more 
important part in bridge than in almost 
any other card-game, it is also the case 
that luck will often run persistently 
against a first-class player. When the 
game was first introduced it was com- 
paratively easy for a good player to 
make a “fair living” out of the game. 
Such a player could then declare no 
trumps on a weak hand; could take 
foolish chances in the play of a trump- 
hand; could deceive his adversaries by 
false carding and fool them by tricky 
leads; but, now that the game has 
reached a pretty fair degree of excel- 
lence, no such acrobatic feats are possi- 
ble. Baron G., the best bridge-player 
I have ever met, told me that for three 
years he had made but a trifling sum 
out of the game. 

Mr. C.’s winnings are interesting. 


He is a pretty fair player and has kept 
his bridge accounts very accurately for 
five years. He has played, I suppose, a 
little over a dozen rubbers per week. 
During the past five years he has av- 
eraged a profit of about eight hundred 
dollars a year, playing at five-cent 
points. Some years he has gone as 
high as thirteen hundred and some as 
low as three hundred. I know a poor 
player who, last year, made eighteen 
hundred dollars at five-cent pojnts. I 
also know an excellent player who lost 
two hundred in two weeks at the same 
stakes. In other words, there is noth- 
ing sure about one’s income from the 
game, but it may be said with truth 
that the good players nearly always find 
themselves considerably ahead at the 
end of a year. 

The biggest loss that I have ever 
heard of at bridge was in a celebrated 
card-club in London, known, humorous- 
ly, as “The Boozers’ Rest.” The son 
of a South African millionaire went 
into this club to buy a cigar. He had 
a ticket for the Covent Garden ball, and 
his cab was waiting for him at the door 
of the club. Some friends urged him to 
play the usual “just one rubber,” and he 
weak-mindedly assented. He played an- 
other and_another. He dismissed his 
cab, tore up his ticket, and played until 
six o'clock in the morning, doubling 
and redoubling his stakes until he was 
finally playing for enormous points. 

During the course of this séance a 
very amusing thing happened which I 
have never chanced to hear of before. 
The African, after losing a_ rubber, 
would tear up the cards, or throw them 
indiscriminately on the floor and call 
for fresh cards. Toward morning he 
was surrounded by a perfect sea of 
cards. 

During one rubber—about dawn—he 
dropped one of his cards after the deal, 
and asked if he might pick it up from 
the mass beneath him as he did not 
want to deal all over again. He ex- 
plained that he was very tired and 
nearly dead for want of sleep. There 
Was some discussion about this as he 
Was not certain as to the exact card he 
had dropped. It was finally agreed 
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that he might pick up the card he 
thought was his and call it. If none of 
the other three held that card, he could 
keep it. He picked up a card and called 
the queen of spades. As the others 
did not hold the queen of spades the 
African put it in his hand. He glanced 
at his cards and saw that his luck had 
turned at last. As he held an enor- 
mous hand he promptly declared no 
trumps. 

He eoon secured the lead and led out 
the ace, king, and queen of spades, to 
which everybody followed. He then led 
the thirteenth spade—a nine—on which 
everybody discarded. Greatly pleased 
with his change of luck, he started to 
play his queen of clubs up to the ace of 
clubs in the dummy. In a triumphant 
way he played the card—only to find 
that it was not the queen of clubs but 
the queen of spades. 

He had himself held the queen of 
spades all the time and the queen he 
had rescued from the floor was a dupli- 
cate from a rejected pack. A new deal 
was called for by the adversaries, and 
the unfortunate chap, from that time 
on, lost continuously, and did not hold 
another good hand. 

When the session was finally over 
and the poor fellow had at last stopped 
playing, he owed the three gentlemen 
eight thousand pounds between them. 

Within a day or two he sailed 
Africa, without settling his debt, and 
each of the three men, without further 
delay, began branding him about Lon- 
don as a “welcher.” Some two or three 
months afterward they all sur 
prised and elated to receive their 
checks from this gentleman and, I must 
say in their favor, that they lost no 
time in telling everybody of the Afri- 
can’s square dealing and good faith. 
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Such stakes as this, however, are 
rarely played in this country, although 
Mr. Gates and some of his associates 
at Saratoga were known to play, on one 
occasion, as high as five-dollar points. 
This game is said to have lasted for 
twenty-four consecutive hours, and the 
amount won and lost must have been 
very considerable. This game at Sara- 
toga was the highest I have ever heard 
of in this country. 

Although we have been called a na- 
tion of gamblers, we do not begin to 
play cards as high as they are played in 
Hungary, Russia, Austria, or France. 
All our heavy gambling is confined to 
Wall Street, and | have known men 
who think nothing of carrying twenty 
or thirty thousand shares of stock on 
margin who feel very much depressed 
and annoyed if they lose forty or fifty 
dollars at bridge. A conspicuous ex- 
ample of this is the president of one of 
our most important railroads in the 
East, who is a brilliant bridge-player. 
He is a man of vast wealth, but he 
simply cannot bear to be defeated at 
the bridge table, and has on occasions 
been known to break up a fixed rubber 


as soon as he saw that the luck was 
running dead against him. 
Note.—Solution of the — six-card 


spade problem 
of this article. 

Lead the ace of hearts and play the 
jack from dummy. Then lead a diamond 


mentioned in the body 


and ruff it in dummy with the low 
spade. Then lead the high spade and 
discard a diamond; then play the ace 
of clubs; and, for the fifth trick, lead 


the 4 of hearts through the 10, 5, up to 
the king, 6. Unless the jack of hearts 
is thrown on the first trick, the prob- 
lem cannot be solved. 























S the girl flung out of 
the miserable, stuffy 
little flat that morn- 
ning, a very fury of 
rebellion seized her. 
The Protest which 
had been pushing, 








urging, striving with- 
in her through dragging years of strug- 
gle, hardship and puny achievement 
seemed all at once to have reached the 
climax of its growth. 

She felt herself grasped by it as by 
a living entity. A powerful, breath- 
ing, palpitating thing it was; a force 
that her, awakened her, com- 
manded her to think, to will, to act. 

“T cannot, I will not accept these con- 
ditions any longer. I will push out of 
the rut. I will be rid of the wretched 
mountain of failure that has blocked 
my path all these nightmare years. I 
will be free!” 

The wind, keen and cutting, echoed 
her mood, shrilling about her ears in 
piercing defiance. As rounded a 
corner she shrank relentless 
attack. 

The walk to the elevated-station was 
bleak, bitter, ugly. Rows and rows of 
cheap flat-buildings with labyrinths of 
cluttered back stairways insulted the 
sight. It was that section of Chicago’s 
South Side where vacant lots are plen- 
tiful, overgrown with ig 
boards and littered with eloquent trash. 
The girl crossed one of these lots, then 
another, following the path beaten down 
by the army of wage-earners who daily 
sought a short cut to the elevated, and 
nightly an equally short cut home. 
Everywhere was ugliness, 


1 
shook 


she 
from the 


screaming sign- 


every- 





where blight; the blight of the needy, 
strenuous, hard-working life; the life 
of pinching, saving, struggling; the 
life of lack. Lack! She had known it 
always. Work, ambition, endless stri- 
ving—these she had known, too. But 
in the end was lack; never success— 
real success ; never the things she strug- 
gled for. 

“And why—why? Talent is mine; 
ambition is mine; persistence is mine. 
Why should lack mock me forever? 
Why should this miserable mountain of 
failure rear itself in my path—the 
failure of my parents and grandparents 
and all the unfortunate tribe that bears 
their name? Failure—I have done with 
it! | cut off from it now—TI shall rec- 
ognize it no more!” 

The vehemence of her thinking had 


quickened her steps almost to a run, 
The wind, too, urged and drove her, 


whipping the blood into her cheeks, the 
fire into her purpose. 

“T will cut a new path—a path for 
myself—a path for them. They need 
me so—they believe in me; I will not 
disappoint them.” 

They had always looked to her, be- 
lieved in her, leaned upon her—mother 
and sisters. They looked to her now, 
with a blind faith that some day, 
some time, she would come to her own. 

“To-day!” She uttered the word 
aloud. The wind caught it and sent it 
hurtling into space. 

On the steps of the elevated she was 
jostled by the early morning crowd. 
But she saw nothing, felt nothing, knew 
nothing now save her purpose. In mind 
she saw the Protest, alive, electric, an 
invincible thing—pushing, pushing 


‘To-day! 


I 
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against the mountain that blocked her 
path, 

On the platform, waiting for a down- 
town car, she paced back and forth 
swiftly, restlessly, her thoughts keyed 
high above the immediate scene. A 
rapid procession claimed her inner 
vision—the procession of past years ; the 
bitter disappointments, the humiliation, 
the suffering. In the car, with people 
jostling and crowding her, she neither 
saw nor felt. She was living it all over 
again. 

First, that long, hard battle for mu- 
sical success; the interminable hours of 
study ; the ceaseless application ; the un- 
compromising drudgery. And after all, 
the failure! Failure because of the 
financial disaster that cut short her 
studies and ruined her plans, thrusting 
her out into the world to earn before 
she was ready to earn. 

Then the unceasing efforts to find 
practical work; her unhappiness in 
drudgery for which she was by no 
means fitted; her desperation, her ill- 
ness, her persistence through it all with 
ever-kindling faith that at last the bar- 
riers would give way before her in- 
domitable will. 

At last had come the ardent attempts 
with her writing. Before her music 
had been her writing. As a child she 
had scribbled as many children do who 
have temperament and imagination that 
knows no rest. It was her writing now 
that pointed a way out. The big daily 
journal that took her little stories for 
the woman’s page offered her a glim- 
mering chance of larger employment if 
she would be patient and plod along till 
the opening came. 

She was taking one of these bits of 
fiction to the office now, purposely ma- 
king an early trip, in the hope that in 
some way an opportunity for more im- 
portant work might be given her. 
Brown, the editor who accepted her 
stories and sympathized with her am- 
bitions, had advised this course. 

“Better be on hand early in the 
mornings in case of a lucky chance. One 
never knows what may turn up. It’s 
the proverbial early bird, you know, 
that has the best show.” 


But oh, the waiting—the fruitless 
waiting! The bitterness of it was eat- 
ing her up—consuming her, body and 
soul. It seemed such a terrible price 
to pay. 

Those to whom she submitted her 
work admitted its excellence, even 
while they put her off with half prom- 
ises and half hope. There was always 
some excuse. The regular staff, they 
told her, stood in her way at present. 
There was no call for her services now 
in any other than her present capacity. 

_The regular staff! Would they for- 
ever obstruct her progress? True, they 
were all trained workers. Some of 
them were the most brilliant lights in 
the newspaper firmament. It might be 
years before she attained such eminence 
and yet—if she could only have a 
chance! Just the ghost of a chance. 
There must have been a time when even 
these established ones faced a begin- 
ning. There was a long period, cer- 
tainly, when they were “inexperienced.” 
They must have been given an oppor- 
tunity. 

“T will push out of the rut—I will.” 

Amid the hum and buzz and clatter 
of the big editorial-room she stood at 
Brown’s desk, submitting her story. 
Never before had her position seemed 
so humiliating. All about her the 
clamor and rush of important activities, 
the whirl of things that counted. The 
editors, the writers, the reporters, the 
artists—all of them were doing work, 
real work that brought its price. And 
here she was—no part of the big enter- 
prise; an outsider, a hanger-on. 

Over at the mail-box she stood look- 
ing through the letters in partition K. 
It was always a comfort to find some- 
thing, if no more than a postal or an 
advertisement, addressed to her at the 
office. It made her feel that she be- 
longed. Sometimes, it happened that a 
reader of the paper wrote commenting 
favorably on a story. It was on such 


occasions that faith glowed. 

But to-day there was not one letter, 
not even a card, addressed to Eleanor 
Kent. She stood irresolute, a disap- 
pointed, forlorn little figure. Then, re- 
membering, she straightened up, her 
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lips firm, her eyes defiant. She would 
find a place at some desk or table and 
at least seem to be busy. They should 
not be aware of her uncertainty, her 
discomfort. 

As she passed his desk, Parker, the 
city editor, looked up in the midst of 
the rush and beckoned. Miss Everett, 
the society editor, was doing great 
things with the charity ball; she needed 
help in securing descriptions of cos- 
tumes. Would Miss Kent assist ? 

The girl acquiesced, for she could 
not do otherwise. But resentment 
leaped higher. On two previous occa- 
sions she had, for a trifling considera- 
tion, aided Miss Everett in this way. 
The remembrance stung her now to 
fresh rebellion. The task was a hate- 
ful one, of mean exactions and exhaust- 
ing demands. The reward did not even 
approach the labor. 


In the telephone-booth, five minutes 
later, she sat calling up society women, 
pleading with them for descriptions of 
charity-ball attire. Strive as she would 
to view this matter in a cool and prac- 
tical light, she could not conquer the 
burning sense of shame that bathed 
her. 

All the morning Eleanor sat at her 
laborious task. After lunch she re- 
turned to it. Hour after hour she per- 
sisted, until brain and nerves cried out 
at the imposition. The humiliation was 
pressing closer, closer. The Protest 
was pushing, pushing against the dark, 
ugly mountain in her path. 

On and on she worked, despising 
herself. An unrecognized artist she 
was, to be sure, but an artist, never- 
theless. Why should she be called upon 
to clean the palette and dust the studio 
of a sister artist? 

In the booth she bent to her heated, 
miserable undertaking. 

“This is Mrs. Stanley Haines? Oh, 
Mrs. Haines, would you kindly give us 
a description of the gown you are to 
wear at the—— I beg your pardon? 
Oh, not at all—nothing sensational, I 
assure you; merely the costumes. If 
you will be so kind—beg pardon again? 
Oh, I am so sorry—how very unfor- 


tunate. Are you certain it was our 
paper? I cannot imagine how such a 
blunder could have occurred—at the 
last horse-show, you say? I will speak 
to the editor at once. Indeed, Mrs. 
Haines, you may be sure no such error 
will occur again. That is very kind— 
thank you so much—I’ll take it now— 
just a moment. Yes, now. White 
brocade — court costume — petticoat 
caught with garlands—pink roses—oh, 
not roses? I beg your pardon—rose- 
buds—buds; I have it now—yes, ex- 
actly as you gave it. Yes, I understand 
—I'll be absolutely accurate. Pow- 
dered hair—diamonds—yes. Oh, that 
is so good of you, Mrs. Haines—thank 
you ever so much. Thank you—good- 
by.” 

She arose, hating herself with a bit- 
ter hatred. Out at the long copy-desk 
she sat, using some one’s typewriter, 
copying the notes she had so hastily 
scribbled. A glance at the clock caused 
a little groan to escape her. Twenty 
minutes to five—and her day—the day 
that was to have seen her opportunity— 
almost over! Had her mood of the 
morning borne no fruit, after all? 





Mrs. Chandler Adams will be gowned in 
white chiffon cloth -with thread lace and 
pearl pendant trimming. She will carry 





A commotion in the vicinity of the 
managing editor’s desk arrested her. 
Hammond, the chief himself, was ges- 
ticulating in violent displeasure, issu- 
ing peremptory commands to the group 
of dismayed editors that surrounded 
him. Parker, Smith, Norman, Dan- 
forth—the entire force was there—all 
agitated and distressed. They seemed 
to have lost their heads over some ca- 
tastrophe. Snatches of their talk 
reached Eleanor. 

“But I tell you, it’s got to be done, 
and done quick!” from Hammond. 
“Get a phone up to the hotel and ask 
if Thorne—what’s that? The deuce he 
is! Get him anyhow!” 

-arker, pushing back his shirt-sleeves 
vigorously, his big hairy arms eloquent 
of dissent, strove to be heard in an 
opposing argument. 

“But we've got to clinch it, I tell 
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you. Here’s a chance to beat the whole 
bunch if we can only 

There was a confusion of voices; 
cries, expostulations; and above all the 
chief’s insistent commands. At length 
the listener could distinguish questions 
and replies flung back and forth. 

“Where’s Denny?  Can’t we send 
him?” 

“No—can’t reach him. Out on the 
Hapgood murder and hasn’t reported 
for hours. Can’t locate him by phone 
—tried a dozen times.” 

“Where’s Paterson?” 

“Off for the day—out of town.” 

“Couldn’t Miss Everett make a try 
at itt’ 

“Great Scott, she’d faint at the sug- 
gestion.” 

“But it’s got to be done, I say. Hurry 
—get somebody—it’s almost five now 
and the train goes at six-five!” 

Eleanor leaned over and spoke to 
Harriman, the cartoonist, as he passed. 

“What is it all about?” 

“You know the big Harrington mur- 
der story—Harrington was acquitted 
last week.” 

‘Ye 

“Well, it turns up that his wife will 
sue for divorce. She’s gone to Sioux 
Falls and it’s up to the press to know 
the why of it. She stood by him 
through the trial—but as soon as he’s 
free off she = to the divorce-colony ! 
Hammond is crazy because Miss Cabot, 
our star, ‘adi collapsed with nervous 
prostration. Counted on sending her 
and beating all the others with a great 
human-interest story. Oh, everybody’ : 
up in the air.” 

“What! Isn't there anybody to 
send ?” 

“No one we could count on. Ham- 
mond wants to send a woman—it takes 
a woman to do that sort of stunt.” 

He passed on and Eleanor, with suf- 
focating heart-beats, banged away on 
her typewriter. 














Pearl gray brocaded satin, with bertha of 
Irish point-lace. She will wear as orna- 
ments 





The girl hastened on, frightened, 
trembling, her fingers stumbling hope- 


Q 


lessly among the keys. Her brain 
seethed, her hands were ice. 

The Protest stood over her, shook 
her, hissed into her ear: “Coward— 
coward!” 


Pink chiffon with lace insets in bodice. 
Mrs. Buckingham, her sister, will be gowned 
in sapphire blue—— 


Panic-stricken, Eleanor hurried on, 
crashing among the keys, bungling her 
copy, struggling not to hear. But her 
brain refused to carry the ideas her 
shaking fingers strove to print. Her 
mind was on fire with realization— 
alert, alive, eager, frightened, quiver- 
ing. 

The typewriters rattled ; the telegraph- 
instruments clicked; the group in the 
corner gesticulated and argued. 

All sounds, for Eleanor, had merged 
into one refrain: “There is a tide in 
the affairs of men; there is a tide in 
the affairs of men; there is a tide 2 





Black net spangled with jet; a yellow tulle 
over silk embroidered in gold—— There is 
a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken 
at the flood, leads on—leads on—leads on to 
fortune. Omitted—— 


Eleanor sprang from her chair, every 
vestige of fear conquered. She walked 
straight ahead to the sacred corner of 
the chief. Her head was held high; her 
eyes shone. And at that moment, an 
inner vision flashed. She saw the dark 
mountain—the mountain of failure—go 
crashing and splintering into a sea of 
sunlight. 

She pushed into the agitated group. 
Her voice was clear and steady. 

“T will take that assignment—I will 
get the interview.” 

The effect was dynamic. Five edi- 
tors wheeled, gasped, spluttered, with 
bulg ing eyes. 

“sour 

“Yes—I'll take it. I can do it. I 
know I can handle it.” 

She was little and pale and slim; her 
eyes two brilliant points of electric pur- 
pose. She stood tense, unwavering, not 
once releasing them from her eyes. Her 
daring held them. Her expectation was 
a command. 

“By Jove!” Hammond marveled, un- 
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der his breath. “Who would have be- 
lieved she had the nerve?” 

Parker, recovering his voice, articu- 
lated: “Bully for her! She’s the proper 
stuff.” 

Eleanor scarcely breathed. Unyield- 
ing, she stood, holding them with her 
eyes. 

“Very well, Miss Kent, the assign- 
ment is yours. I believe you'll make 
good. Can you make that six-five train 
from the Union station ?” 

“T ean.” 

“Done! And now sit down. We'll 
talk it all over. You know what it’s 
all about? Yes. What we want is a 
rattling good story straight from the 
woman herself—her heart-story. See 
here—we know there’s a_ revelation 
back of all this; there’s a mystery that 
must be cleared. There are plenty of 
theories abroad to account for this 
woman’s strange actions—but the point 
is, none of them has been verified. Peo- 
ple are just as much in the dark now 
as they ever were. Of course you know 
there was a belief that she cared for the 
other man—the man that was murdered 
—but nobody ever got her to admit it. 
In fact, she’s kept remarkably silent 
about the whole tragedy. Nobody has 
ever succeeded in wringing any sort of 
confession from her.” 

“No one has ever interviewe@l her? 

“No one. You might as well realize 
this before you start. It is the hardest 
assignment any newspaper in the coun- 
try could give even their most expe- 
rienced reporters. But don’t let that 
frighten you—often a new person suc- 
ceeds where an old-timer fails. I have 
confidence in you.” 

“Why have you?’ Eleanor asked 
swiftly. 

“Because you have confidence in 
yourself, have you not?” 

She nodded quickly, with emphasis. 

“Miss Kent, if you succeed with this 
assignment, do you know what it means ? 
Just this; you will leap at a bound to 
a position usually gained only by years 
of struggle. You'll be put on our star 
list—with a star salary—the day you 
return. After that—well, your future 
will be in your own hands.” 
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Again the girl nodded, voiceless. 

“If you can succeed in getting her to 
admit she loved the other man it will 
be the greatest story any paper has had 
in years. But whatever she says, re- 
member, will make a good story. The 
point is—we want her to talk, to break 
silence. What is it all about? Why 
did she marry Harrington after he had 
been charged with murder? If she real- 
ly loved him why is she deserting him 
now? You see—it’s all a tangle. Ask 
her to unravel it. 

“And now—here’s an order—get it 
cashed at the desk. We'll look after 
your transportation and all that. You 
won't have time to go home—better 
take a run out to the shops, if you can 
hurry with your purchases. You should 
stop at the same hotel with her—that is 
the best plan. That’s all right—we’ll 
stand for all incidentals. Very good. 
Not a moment to lose now—all right— 
good luck!” 

At the telephone she sat trying to 
make little Nettie, at home, understand. 
Her mother was not in. 

“Meet me at the Union station, Net- 
tie, and bring my hand-bag—my satchel 
—anything you can get, dearie, to put 
my things in. Hurry—hurry—the train 
goes in fifty minutes. Just take any- 
thing you can lay your hands on— 
you've not a moment to lose. You'll 
just make it if you start now.” 

Three blocks to the nearest dry- 
goods store. She sped on air. Just 
fifteen minutes for shopping. Then 
back to the office again to secure her 
transportation ; to bid them good-by ; to 
hear Brown’s hearty word of encour- 
agement; “Good luck—you'll have 
them all beaten—good luck!” 

She panted into the station to hear 
the guard calling “All aboard!” for her 
train. Little Nettie stood at the gate 
holding forth something, which she 
snatched without seeing. 

“Good-by, dearie. Explain to moth- 
er. I'll telegraph right away. Good- 
by!” 

The porter had taken up the step 
and was swinging on the train when she 
rushed up. He grabbed her and just 
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got her to the platform as the train 
moved. 

But all her exertion, her hurry, her 
excitement had failed to exhaust her. 
She was keenly alert, alive to the real- 
ization of the thing she must accom- 
plish. Now that she was actually on 
the way, this realization rushed upon 
her with a force that overwhelmed her. 
She, who had never in her life inter- 
viewed any one; she, who was totally 
ignorant of the simplest steps to take, 
had shouldered the responsibility of 
this great assignment. Even Miss Cab- 
ot would quake over it. On the fate 
of this journey a syndicate of papers 
waited, depending wholly upon her suc- 
cess. She felt all at once the pressure 
of their expectation; the united urge 
of it; the meaning—the meaning! 

For a moment complete panic over- 
came her. She sat up, cold with ter- 
ror. Every hair in her head seemed 
to thrill with the fright of it. Every 
nerve quivered under the torture. Her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. 
She prayed for oblivion. 

But the panic passed, with her in- 
domitable word: “I have done with 
failure. Nothing exists for me but 
success. Nothing else exists!” 

For the first time she became aware 
that the leather article in her hand was 
not her traveling satchel. She broke 
into soft, hysterical laughter as the 
truth dawned. 

“My music-roll! How did that poor 
child make such a ridiculous mistake? 
And here is all my music, too—what a 
burden. But no matter. Nothing mat- 
ters now—nothing matters except the 
thing I am going to accomplish, the 
thing I know I shall achieve!” 

With the motion of the train her 
thoughts gained momentum. The rush- 
ing and rumbling made a running ac- 
companiment for her eager speculation, 
her plans, her imaginings. 

Oh, the long, long journey—intermi- 
nable with suspense, thrilling with pur- 
pose, tingling with anxiety and impa- 
tience! As long as Eleanor lives she 
will remember it. 

And then—the station at last and her 
frightened, brave descent upon the plat- 


form; the meeting with Carroll, their 
Sioux Falls correspondent. 

Said Carroll: “You’ve a tough propo- 
sition before you, Miss Kent. She’s 
poison on reporters. Not a single one 
of the local press has been able to get 
near her. Take my tip and keep mum 
about being a reporter. No use trying 
to get any information from the hotel 
people. She’s appealed to the proprie- 
tor to protect her. She’s on the regis- 
ter under a fictitious name, and no one 
can get her room  number—she’s 
changed it twice already just to fool 
us. You've got to go it blind and trust 
to luck.” 

Eleanor’s knees shook under her, 
and again cold chills assailed her. Had 
she come all this distance, only to—but 
she flung the doubt vehemently from 
her. 

“There is nothing but success for me 
—nothing else exists!” 

She thanked Carroll and made her 
way at once to the hotel. In the big 
office she was an inconspicuous little 
figure and attracted no attention worth 
mentioning as she quietly registered at 
the desk. True, as Carroll had said, no 
such name as Harrington appeared on 
the register. 

Later, in the dining-room, she sat in 
a remote corner, going through the 
farce of eating. The mere thought of 
food was absurdly inconsequent, but 
she might as well pretend. Besides, 
here she would have a chance to get 
her bearings, as it were. 

The room was large and cheery and 
flowered with attractive tables. Hand- 
somely gowned women laughed and 
chatted over their lunch. Men were 
there in goodly number, and _ several 
families with youthful members varied 
the aspect of the assemblage. What a 
gay colony it was, to be sure, that took 
up its residence in the city of easy di- 
vorces ! 

Feverishly Eleanor glanced about 
from group to group, wondering—al- 
ways wondering. Which—which—-of 
all those sparkling faces was the one 
she sought? 

One particularly attractive woman 
claimed her attention and she whispered 
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to the waitress carelessly: “Isn't that 
Mrs. Harrington, who just came on 
from New York?” 

“Oh, no, miss—she daren’t poke her 
nose in the dining-room—she’s that 
scared of the people from the papers. 
She’d be spotted quick as a wink by 
some reporter, sure. She has all her 
meals sent up to her room.” 

Under the table-cloth Eleanor dug 
her nails into her palms, but her eyes 
were as indifferent as her next words. 

“Oh, I thought that might be she. 
I’ve heard she is a very pretty woman. 
I’ve never seen her.” 

“She is pretty—pretty and stylish— 
you might say stunning. She’s young, 
too. Anybody would notice her—she 
has such an air. And she has such big 
reddish hazel eyes. Lord, there’s been 
nothing but excitement since she came, 
what with bluffing the reporters and 
taking up telegrams and meals and let- 
ters and what not to her room.” 

“Is she on—what floor , 

But the waitress had darted to an- 
swer a summons from her overseer. 
She did not appear again. 

Eleanor drank three glasses of ice- 
water, gathered her wits together, and 
walked from the dining-room with what 
composure she could command. 

In the elevator she stood rigid, un- 
seeing, possessed by one thought. At 
the parlor floor the car paused to ad- 
mit a woman. She was tall and slen- 
der and gowned in black. The faint- 
est breath of violets came with her. 

Eleanor, summoned _ telepathically 
from her abstraction, looked up. Daz- 
zling conviction streaked her mind. The 
new passenger had large, reddish hazel 
eyes. 

When the car stopped at Eleanor’s 
floor the woman got off and preceded 
her down the corridor. She walked 
rapidly, twice glancing furtively behind 
her. She entered a door at last and 
closed it with a finality sharp as a blow. 

The girl did not pause, for a bell-boy 
followed close at her heels. But her 
darting glance captured the number. 

“Room thirty-two,” she breathed. 
“Five doors from mine!” 

She turned as the bell-boy came up 

6 





and slipped a piece of silver into his 
palm. 

“Won't you bring some ice-water to 
room thirty-seven, please? I should 
like some stationery, too.” Then, as 
an apparent afterthought: “That was 
Mrs. Harrington, wasn’t it—the pretty 
woman who just went in room thirty- 
two?” 

“I’m not sure, miss—I think it’s her.” 

“You may tell the maid I should like 
bath-towels. Have her bring them at 
once.” 

On the edge of a chair she sat, every 
nerve in her body taut; every fiber of 
thought reaching, striving. It seemed 
an eternity before the maid came. Sil- 
ver found its way at once to her hand. 

Said Eleanor, with girlish curiosity: 
“T wish you'd tell me if that isn’t Mrs. 
Harrington—the tall, stunning lady in 
room thirty-two? I’ve seen pictures of 
her in the papers and I made a wager 
when I saw this lady in the hall that 
she’s the same.” 

“Sure, miss—that’s her. An’ the poor 
thing hasn't had a bit of comfort since 
she come—she’s been that bothered 
with folks from the papers. Has to 
shut herself up in her room like she 
was in jail—poor dear—tsi—tsi—tsi! 
It’s a shame, such a sweet, lovely dear 
as she is, too.” 

“T thought I wasn’t mistaken about 
the likeness,” smiled Eleanor. “I’ve 
seen her pictures so often.” 

Five doors away—only five doors 
away! 

Eleanor, alone again, paced the floor 
in a fever of thought, striving to for- 
mulate a plan. Her blood was a racing 
river of anxiety in her veins. Her head 
buzzed. 

““How—how—how ?” 

A knock on the door sent a wave of 
trembling over her. A_ messenger 
from one of the telegraph companies 
had a note for her from the manager, 
begging her to use their wires for her 
story. 

The girl read it dazedly, and, scarcely 
knowing what she said, promised to 
notify them when she was ready. 

“My story!” she repeated in agony, 
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82 
after the boy had gone. “My story! 
And I haven’t even——” 

Another knock—loud, imperative. 
She almost closed her eyes with appre- 
hension as she opened the door. The 
manager of the rival company stood 
there, urging her to send her story over 
his wires. As in a dream, Eleanor 
listened and responded. She did not 
understand a word of his elaborate ex- 
planation. 

Alone again, she sat down on the bed, 
head bent, chin steadied on her tightly 
locked hands. Her tingling thoughts 
pushed on and on, to the very borders 
of consciousness and beyond. It seemed 


to her she could almost see these 
thoughts—alive, electric, potent with 
her will; shining filaments that spun 


rapidly from her mind, weaving them- 
selves about that woman five 
away, creating a magic substance, an 
insistent influence, which 
later must capture her. 

But suddenly a new fear smote her. 
She sprang to her feet, remembering. 
“Those telegraph people—how did they 
know? It must be out that I am a re- 
porter. I must see her at once—before 
she discovers. There simply isn’t any 
other course. I've got to risk it, some- 
how.” 

Not a moment for delay. “I'll 
now—now,” said Eleanor. She braced 
her quivering body; she put her hand 
on the knob—ready to open the door. 

Hush! Was that some one playing? 
The mellow notes of a piano sounded 
from somewhere down the hall. Soft- 
ly, she opened the door and listened. 
She went cautiously along the corridor, 
seeking the sound. <A few feet from 
room thirty-two she paused and nodded. 
It was Mrs. Harrington who played. 

“Oh, if I only had some excuse— 
some——”’ 

A lightning 


ati OTS 


sooner or 


oO 
§9 


remembrance arrested 
her. She clapped her hands to her lips 
to hush the cry of joy that leaped. 
Turning, she sped back to her room. 
“My music-roll—and all my _ best 
songs in it! Oh, miracle—miracle!”’ 


The playing ceased. 
“Now!” said Eleanor again. 
Clutching her music-roll, she left the 
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room, closing the door firmly. Down 
the hall she went, walking with a tread 
new to her. 

The knock she gave was gentle, but 
imperative. A voice within called out 
nervously, apprehensively : “Who is it ?” 

For a second the girl was deprived 
of speech. Then she answered in steady 
tones: “I have some music for you.” 

“Music ?” 

“Yes—music, for you.” 

The door puslied open half way and 
the lovely, troubled face looked forth. 

“T heard you playing,” Eleanor as 
serted frankly, gently. “And I’m hun- 
gry for music to-day. Please pardon 
my coming this way—but I—could not 
resist. I brought some songs. I 
thought you might play for me to sing.” 

“Oh—you are a singer?” 
showed unmistakable relief. 

“Yes; but I have no piano—yet. I 
should so love to sing to your accom- 


is. 


I [er Ve vice 


paniment. Oh, I hope you don’t think 
me very rude. I know it is a great fa- 
vor. 

She seemed such an eager, intense 


little thing and was manifestly so fear- 
ful of having offended 
The two stood looking straight into 
each other’s eyes. Artist soul re- 
sponded to artist soul. Eleanor knew 
when the mental barrier gave way. 
“Won't you come in?” said Mrs. Har- 





rington. ‘I should like to hear you 
sing; for I, too, am hungry for music 
to-day.” 

The door opened wide and Eleanor 


entered. She had done it—she had 
done it! The thing which scores of 
trained reporters were at this moment 
despairing of achieving she had accom- 
plished. She was here—actually here 
—in the presence of the woman whose 
story every paper in the country was 
wild to capture! 

And now—now—the outcome was in 
her hands. Steady—steady—not a 
word, not a glance, out of place. 

“Tt is lovely of you to come,” 
mured Mrs. Harrington. 

She was clad in something fluffy and 
silky, violet in color. The faint violet 
fragrance floated about her, a scarcely 
definable atmosphere. 


mur- 
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“I wanted to come,” replied the girl © 


earnestly. 

lhe violet lady looked at her intent- 
ly. “I have really avoided the guests 
of the hotel,’ she said at leneth. “I 
have avoided every one, in fact; cir- 
cumstances forced me to it. Perhaps 
you know—I am a hunted creature— 
hounded by reporters.” 

Eleanor took a deep breath. Hush 
—hush! She must tread, oh, so softly, 
on this perilous edge; she must be cau- 
tious—cautious; one misstep mig] 


ght 
mean disaster. 

“Yes, I know all about it,” she re- 
plied, with perfect frankness. “Th 
maid told me and I was so sorry— 
sorry for you. It must be a terrible or- 
deal.”’ 

Something warned her to return t 
‘the subject of music as quickly as pos- 
sible. She must keep this topic fore- 
most; there must be no time for specu- 
lation, for suspicion. Music must 
drown all that. 

“You were playing that exquisite 
nocturne—Liszt’s Liebestraume—were 
you not?” she questioned. 

“Yes. You know it?’ Mrs. Har- 
rington flashed a smile. 

“IT know it and love it; that was what 
made me want to come. I could not 
resist it. Such music has a peculiar 
power over me. It melts away the con- 
ventional view; compels me to do the 
unusual thing. Is it not strange—how 


music urges us out of our every-day 


SivGe é 

‘The violet lady elanced guickly at 
the pale, shining little face. ‘*Ah,” she 
said, “you are one of the few who un- 
derstand 1 can feel it.” 

leanor nodded breathlessly. “Mu 

peal » larger regions 1n us: mal 


us realize that there is more of us than 
we suspect. 

“What a strange little creature you 
are,” mui Mrs Harrington. 
“How keen alize. Perhaps you 
—perhayj 


suffered.” 
"wes. oO l 





‘r listener, “I have 


suffered much. I can feel for—others 

who have suffered. 1 can feel for—for 

you. I felt it all when you played.” 
She sensed at once Mrs. Harrington’s 


mental start; knewethat a veil dropped 
over her unfolding mood. She must 
sing—sing for her—now. ‘That veil 
ist again be lifted; the revelation 
must come. 

“You are alone in the hotel?’ Mrs. 
Harrington was asking. 

“Yes, I am—at present. I am _ ho- 
ping—oh, so much—to succeed with my 
Music, 

“Ah—your music. We had almost 
forgotten; sing for me—do.” 

Eleanor gave her the roll, and her 
slim white hands fluttered among the 

r. She looked young now, 








j e is that wonderful Franz 
song—'Im Herbst.’ Can you sing that? 
Sut no—it is too sad—too terrible. I 
don’t believe I could quite endure it— 
Just now. 

‘I love the minor things,” the girl 
replied. “I do better with them. I 
don’t believe I have any of my lighter 

She began searching through the as- 
sortment, half humming, half singing, 
a strain of Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich.” 

“Oh—your beautiful voice—we must 
have that song at once. I cannot re- 
sist it!’ cried the violet lady. 

Something at the girl’s inner ear 
seemed to urge, to command: “Sing, 
Eleanor Kent—as you have never sung 
before!’ And from the moment the 
first vibrant tone left her lips she knew 


he could obey. All the suspense and 








.s 
Pp ured into song. 


] 
The last note left her thrilling with a 





con Et mph. 
‘Why. my dear, that was beautiful. 
\ ] more You have re- 
ka ympathy and power.” 
ge jo} urged in Eleanor. 
She | an exhilarating sense, a swift 


conviction that this woman’s mood was 


and another 
~feeling all the while that her listener 

coming surely, completely, under 
the music’s spell. She seemed to feel 


every change in the woman’s emotion. 





vay she had reached out 
and touched her soul. Without seeing 
farrington’s face, she knew that 
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her mood trembled and expanded, pul- 
sing with that inner something—the 
revelation that must come. 

“Must come—must !” 

Mrs. Harrington had risen and was 
pacing the floor feverishly, abstractedly, 
pressing her hands together almost as 
if in pain. Eleanor paused, then seated 
herself at the piano. There were songs 
she could play for herself, without 
notes. Her listener had moved to the 
window. Now she stood with her back 
toward the girl. Eleanor felt that she 
had suddenly forgotten her presence. 

Dared she sing again? She re- 
mained seated, waiting. Her gaze fol- 
lowed that of the violet lady to the win- 
try sky. It was sunset—weird, bleak, 
almost terrible. There was something 
cruel, fearful, in that sky, despite its 
flaunting color. Great gashes of crim- 
son gored the piled-up masses of 
leaden cloud. Eleanor had not realized 
before how late it was—how the hour 
had sped. 

The girl at the piano gazed hungrily 
at the woman by the window. “Oh, to 
draw it from her—to compel it—the 
secret that is eating her heart; I am so 
close to it—so close. I can even touch 
it with my spirit. Oh, to capture it— 
her own heart story!” 

She bent her head; her fingers ran 
softly over the keys, caressing them, 
wooing them. Before Mrs. Harrington 
could turn, she was singing the open- 
ing lines of Tosti’s “Could I.” 





Could I but come to you, once and once only, 
There as you sit alone so sad and lonely, 
With your head on your hand, so weary- 

hearted, 
Thinking of days long since 





There was a rush of silk, an impera- 
tive hand on her arm. “Don’t sing that 
—don’t, please! I can’t stand it—just 
now.” 

The voice, which had been firm at the 
beginning, broke suddenly. Mrs. Har- 
rington seated herself abruptly. She 
made a royal effort at self-control. 

“There are some songs, you know— 
that have associations. It is not always 
wise to hear them. Haven’t you found 
it so?” 

Her tone was exaggeratedly light. 
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But Eleanor’s ear caught the undercur- 
rent of quivering. 
“IT am so very sorry—I hope you will 


forgive me,” she said simply. “How 
could I know ?” 
“Oh—of course I forgive. Let us 


not speak of it. You will come and 
sing for me again?” 

She arose as abruptly as she had sat 
down. She held out her slim, pretty 
hands—both of them. 

“Please pardon me for sending you 
away so unceremoniously—but—I am 
very tired—I have been under such a 
strain. You understand, I am sure.” 

Eleanor heard as one in a dream. 
Panic smote her. But there was no 
other course. She put out her hands 
to meet the clasp of Mrs. Harrington’s. 

“Yes—lI understand,” she murmured, 
through wooden lips. 

She rose slowly. 

“Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon.” 

She turned to the door. Then her 
glance fell on Mrs. Harrington’s face. 
A sudden terror seemed to have smit- 
ten the features. The eyes were wide 
with fear. 

Almost on the instant Eleanor made 
the discovery, the woman’s whole atti- 
tude toward her changed. Her pride, 
her dignity, dropped from her like a 
mask. She ran to the girl—holding 
forth her hands again—this time be- 
seechingly. 

“Don’t leave me—don’t leave me!” 
she cried. 

And there she was, clinging to her, 
half weeping, half taughing, weak and 
hysterical—only a girl, after all—a girl 
like herself. 

She went on talking, rapidly, breath- 
lessly, with increasing emotion. 

“Oh, there’s no use pretending—I do 
need you—I mustétalk to some one who 
can understand. I must have some- 
thing tangible, something human, to 
cling to. Oh—oh—I have lived amid 
shadows and nightmares so long—so 
long !” 

She still held Eleanor’s hands, tight- 

/ly grasped. “You see—I need that hu- 





man touch—I need your sympathy. I 
Oh, child, you 


crave understanding. 
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don’t know what it is to have gone 
through the agonies I have endured. 
It would drive me mad, I am sure, if it 
lasted much longer.” 

Eleanor Kent moved and spoke as 
one ina dream. She had not been pre- 
pared for such abandonment as this. 
The completeness of it stunned, bewil- 
dered her. Automatically she put her 
arms about Mrs. Harrington and led 
her to a chair. 

“There—there—I'll stay with you as 
long as you like. Yes, I understand— 
I know just how you must feel.” 

But underneath her still, soothing 
composure a great dread was forming. 
It was the awakening. The pain of it 
beat dully-in her consciousness at first, 
then gradually grew keener and more 
keen. 

Until now the thought of her story 
had drowned every other consideration. 
But now the utter helplessness and de- 
pendence of this woman smote her with 
aching realization. Conscience, startled 
from torpor, reared wide awzke before 
her. 

Mrs. Harrington was speaking again. 
“It is so wonderful to know I can con- 
fide in some human being—some one I 
can trust. And I know I can trust you 
—I knew it when you sang!” 

It was almost dusk in the room and 
the woman could not see her face. 
Miserably, as one in a nightmare, she 
sat holding the confiding hands. She 
seemed to have been struck dumb. 

She struggled to open her lips—to 
speak—to cry out—but she had no 
voice. 

The Eleanor with a conscience—the 
real Eleanor—had come to herself, and 
was staring with horrified eyes upon 
the deed of the new, strange Eleanor. 

What crime had she been about to 
commit? Why, she had been obsessed. 
She had allowed her mind, her whole 
consciousness, to be dominated by the 
purposes of others. She had let her- 
self be hypnotized. 

What sort of success was it she had 
striven for, that she had been willing 
to purchase it at such a price? The 
price of her own self-respect—her own 
best self! 





What was she, after all, this new 
strange Eleanor? A thief—a low, mis- 
erable thief, to catch this unsuspecting 
woman in her trap and steal—yes, steal 
—her heart treasures. She had im- 
posed upon her, had grossly betrayed 
her—this creature who was only a girl, 
like herself. 

Mrs. Harrington was continuing: 
“Don’t you see—it was the music that 
unnerved me. I haven't given way like 
this in months. Oh, I know I seem 
weak and childish now—but I can be 
brave—I have been brave. Listen—do 
you suppose it did not take bravery to 
make the sacrifice | made? Do you 
think every woman could have done 
it?” 

She put her hands on Eleanor’s shoul- 
ders, shaking her gently, yet with force. 
“Do you—can you blame me now for 
fleeing and breaking the bondage? Now 
that it is all over—what else is there? 
You have sympathy—you know what 
suffering is. Could I do anything else 
—could |?” 

Still the girl could not speak. 
Through her horror she was aware that 
her story—the great story for which 
she had been willing to sacrifice her 
best self an hour ago; the story she 
had yearned and prayed for as the gate- 
way to success—was now being freely 
offered to her, poured into her ears 
by this woman who had never broken 
silence until now. 

Why—why—had Fate chosen to tor- 
ture her with such a test as this? Why 
could not success come as her right? 
Why should there be no alternative— 
none? 

And now the two Eleanors struggled 
—one rebelling, arguing, clutching at 
the treasure held out to her; the other 
gazing with stricken eyes and crying: 
“Shame—shame!”’ 

“That music!” Mrs. Harrington 
rushed on. “Oh, that music brought it 
all back—threw open all the old doors 
of memory—doors I thought could be 
closed forever. I am sure now, if I 
was not before, that the step I am 
about to take is right—right, in the 
sight of Heaven. I have done my full 
duty to him—I have paid the price. If 
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it has saved his life 
prayed . 

“Don’t!” 

The cry broke from Eleanor with the 
force and suddenness of a blow. Mrs. 
Harrington started from her as though 
she had been bodily pushed away. 

“Don't!” commanded Eleanor again. 
“T can’t listen to another word.” 

She had risen. In the semidusk her 
face was like white fire. 

Mrs. Harrington remained seated, 
her hands pressed dazedly to her tem- 
ples. She was like one shot. 

“Why can’t you listen?” she asked, 
hurt, bewildered. 

“Because Oh, Mrs. Harring- 
ton, I despise myself. [| am ashamed 
to look at you.” 

Comprehension touched the edge of 
the woman’s mind. ‘What do you 
mean?” she demanded. 

“T mean—I mean 

Before the inner vision of the stam- 
mering girl a sickening, miserable pic- 
ture passed; the humiliation, the dis- 





I hoped—I 





—_—— 





appointment, the horror of defeat. But 
she stood firm. 
“T mean that I am not what you 


think me.” 
The words came slowly, distinctly. 
“T am an impostor—a thief.” 
“An impostor ?” 
“Oh, it’s no use—I 





thing. I have deceived you—it is all 
wrong—I ii 

Mrs. Harrington had risen, frozen 
to stony anget Had there ever been 
a trace of girlishness about her? She 
towered now tately, furious, terrible. 
Eleanor shrank from the look on her 
face 

“Oh, you Words fat 
her Breathin im n gust You 
are a report i miserable, m 
ble thing! You ha trapped me , 
have- us 

“Yes, [ama reporter. I have trapped 
you. Say all vou like—lI deserve it 
~ She bent her head before the st 
of reproaches, sneers, insults. But ev 
as she listened, the Protest came once 
more and seized her, shook her, com 
manded her “Plead for yourself, 


Eleanor—defend yourself!” 


Mrs. Harrington 
“You pretended 


was storming: 
pretended—you, with 
your innocent face, your mock sym- 
pathy—your treachery——-” 

“Don't—don't—you shall not say it!” 
Eleanor cried. “It is not true. Don't 
you see? Can't you understand? [am 
honest—I am sincere—that is why I 
confessed. I do feel for you; and you 
—you shall feel for me! You speak of 
suffering—you shall hear of my suffer- 
ing, too!” 

The fury of yesterday morning swept 
her. She no longer cringed. She was 
awake. She dominated. 

“You shall listen!” She went close 
to the woman, fastening her with her 
eyes. “You don’t know, you don’t 
dream—you, who have been sheltered 
all your life—what it is to be driven, 
urged, whipped by misfortune as I have 
been. Suffering—I will tell you what 
it is!” 

It was no longer Eleanor that spoke. 
It was a larger self, an unsuspected 
self, which until this moment had lain 
hidden in subconsciousness. This 
it was that pleaded, argued, 
forth a very torrent of defense. The 
girl did not know how long she 
there, or how long lasted her tumult of 
words. 


self 
poured 


stood 


She knew only that silence came at 
last, and exhaustion—complete, over 
; ; fae . . A 
whelming That she crept back to her 


~ 


room, sad, defeated, yearning only for a 








mighty blackness that would swallow 
up the days to cot 

“But I did the right ng ie non 
est thing. I did the right thing, th 
honest thing. 

Muttering, sighing » lay tossing 
upon the bed. Dusk changed to dark 
ness, but she had neith reneth n 
wish to tt on li She had 
dropped away from the world Ch 
procession rushed on without her. 

Was it dinner-time? She did t 
kno\ 11 re. Ove trans | 
heard .4 ust rts; { 
clink of ice in 1 1e1 o |— 
remen ing 

The vision—the flashing vision of 
yesterday—had been a mockery, after 
all! The mountain wa till there— 
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horrible, never to be removed. Scald- 
ing tears splashed her pillow. 

It seemed to her she had lain there 
an eternity when a knock on the door 
set her heart heavily beating. 

“They have come for my story,” she 
groaned. ‘I will not hear.” 

Again and again the knock sounded. 
Finally a feminine voice called: “Won't 
you let me in, please? I wish to talk 
to you.” 

Bewildered, Eleanor stumbled to the 
door and oer it. In the half light 
she saw a blur of violet. 

] 


“Please let me come in,” Mrs. Har- 
rington pleaded. “I know I don't de- 
serve it—but I beg it of you.” 


Eleanor touched the switch-button 


and revealed to the violet lady her 
tumbled, Fagg grag plight. 

“What is i she murmured, dazed, 
not unders ocd ey “What do you 


wish ?” 

“First—to ask your forgiveness. I 
made a mistake. I acknowledge it. I 
was very cruel. I can see it now. Af- 
ter you had gone I thought it all over 
—what you said—and your side of it 
was clear to me. You are not like the 
others—the brazen, dishonest ones. It 
seems a miracle, but you're not. I 
could not believe it until I saw for my- 
self. I thought of course you would 
send a story to your paper. But | 
watched and watched and you sent 
nothing away. “You came in here and 
it remained dark. After a while I heard 
you—moan. It all came over me—you 
were sincere. You were so honest that 
you would not use the advantage you 
had. So unselfish you considered my 
suffering above your own success. And 
I thought of your pluck, your bravery, 
your daring—and it seemed to me—it 
seemed to me that after all—perhaps 
ifter all a 

of breath. 

“Yes?” shive red Eleanor. 

that perhaps -——- 


She paused, out 
It See med 

“Tt seemed to me that if any one de- 
served success you certainly should 
have it. And I thought: What does it 
matter if the story is published? I 
have had so much notoriety already, 


one story more or less does not count. 
And besides——” 

A swift cloud had dropped over her 
listener’s tense face. 

“IT couldn’t accept such a sacrifice!” 
Eleanor’s emphatic voice interrupted 
her. “I couldn’t do it, Mrs. Harring- 
ton. Oh—I know how kind you mean 
to be—it is beautiful of you. But I 
would despise myself even more. 

“But, my dear child——” 

“Oh—I couldn't do it—J—mustn’t. 
No—I wouldn’t under any circum- 
stances.”” Eleanor spoke with fright- 
is, hurriedly, as though she 
mentally thrust aside something she 
feared might master her. 

“But it isn’t a sacrifice.” Mrs. Har- 
rington’s voice was positive, too. She 
pushed the girl gently into a chair and 
faced her, with a hand on each shoul- 
der. 

“Listen, child. Suppose there are 
revelations I really wish to make—rev- 
elations I have decided ought to be 
made. What then?” 

\n electric silence quivered. 

“If 1 wish you to be the recorder is 
not that my privilege? Don’t you see, I 
know now beyond doubt that I can 
trust you absolutely? I did not sup- 
pose there was any one I could trust. 
I have been so fearfully misrepresented. 
But now I really wish to break silence 
—I want the truth to be known. Now, 
will you take my story? Why, you poor 
child—you’re crying! What is it?” 


“For joy—for joy!” sobbed Eleanor, 


» ‘ 
ened empna 


Oh, the delirium of the blissful hour 
that followed! 1 he calling of bell- 


boys, the summoning of. telegraph-op- 
erators, the writing—such ecstasy of 
writing 


And the story that went whizzing 
over the wires—such a story! Miss Ca- 
bot—none of them—had ever ap- 
proached it. 

Then the telegrams of congratulation 
that sealed her success: 

Bully for you! Greatest beat in years! 
\nything you want on this paper is yours! 


Oh, the glory of that sea of sunlight 
—with all the bitter past dissolved! 
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EOPIE always said 
that I was a quiet girl, 
and my _half-sisters 
called me Mother 
Mouse. They did not 
mean it in the least 
unkindly, for they 
were very fond of me. 

I do not think I was so very quiet 
naturally. I was not shy, and I thought 
of plenty of things to say, and some- 
times I wrote them in my diary after- 
ward—but I did not say them unless it 
was really necessary. Nobody wants to 
hear girls talk nonsense unless they are 
pretty, and I was not; and that was the 
reason that I was a quiet girl. 

The people who called me “quiet” 
and ‘sensible’ would be surprised if 
they knew how anxiously I studied my 
looks in the glass when I was eighteen 
or nineteen. I tried to be fair to 
myself, and I decided that I was not ac- 
tually ugly, and that it would be ill-na- 
tured to call me such a nasty word as 
“plain,” especially when I had a little 
color. I was simply “not good-looking.” 

So I decided not to make the mistake 
of thinking that men who were polite 
to me meant anything, but to be con- 
tent to become a pleasant old maid, and 
to speak when I was spoken to. I see 
now that this was only a disagreeable 
kind of vanity; but it is the truth. 

There was another reason why I was 
quiet. I could not spare very much 
time from my household duties; and I 
wanted what I could spare for music. 
So I did not go out a great deal. I 
had to manage the house after I was 
just seventeen. My stepmother died 
then, and my heart was almost broken. 
I always felt as if I was her own child. 





I suppose that was wrong; but she was 
the only mother whom I remembered, 
and no words could tell what a sweet 
mother she was to me; a mother and:a 


sister and a friend, all in one. If she 
had lived she would not have let me 
grow into my foolish quietness. I know 


just what she would have said. 

“Tf you don’t think you're attractive 
enough—but J do—the remedy is to be 
more attractive, not less!” Oh! How 
I missed her! 

“We've loved each other very much, 
Nan,” she said at the last. “I know 
you and I am not afraid for Babs and 
Molly, only for my Nan. You mustn’t 
sacrifice your young life and become a 
drudge for them. Remember that it 
isn’t good for children to be brought up 
on sacrifice. It makes them selfish. It 
isn’t even good for them to be mothered 
too much. We have to grow our own 
characters, Nan. Don’t do every little 
thing for them. Teach them to do for 
themselves ; but keep your influence over 
them. You, and no one else, will influ- 
ence them as I should have done. Kiss 
me for true, Nan.” 

She always made us promise like that, 
and we never broke a promise to moth- 
er. I kissed her and promised then. 
So I always felt that it depended on me 
whether the girls grew up good women. 
Perhaps that was another reason why I 
felt old and serious. 

They were lovely children, and they 
grew up very beautiful. They were as 
bright and amusing as they were pret- 
ty, and people admired them and petted 
them so much that they would have 
been spoilt if they had not been such 
sterling good girls at heart. They were 


impetuous and full of mischief, but they 
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were honorable and kind, and they could 
not have done anything mean if they had 
tried. 

I was very pleased with them, and 
very proud that they were so much ad- 
mired. I did wish that they were not 
quite so fond of flirting, and had not 
begun so young; but I thought that I 
should have done the same at their age 
if I had been pretty and lively. So I 
did not blame them, but looked out very 
carefully that they knew only nice boys, 
and encouraged them to give some of 
their time to useful things, and especial- 
ly to music. 

They had nice voices, and I per- 
suaded father to let them go on with 
singing lessons after they left school. 
We practised a great deal. It improved 
my own singing, too, because they in- 
sisted that I should do nothing but ac- 
company, and they ljked me to show 
them how their songs ought to go. My 
voice is not very good. It is too husky; 
and I could not sing at concerts as they 
did. But they were very fond of hear- 
ing me. 

“Oh, Mousie,” Babs used to say, “you 
are the nicest singer!” 

And if I shook my head Molly would 
seize it, and nod it forcibly. She was 
as strong as a young lion. 

“Your modesty is all pretend,” she 
teased one day. “You think in your 
naughty heart that you’re clever and 
nice and lovely and the most wonderful 
player and singer that ever was; and 
you’re as vain as vain can be, you art- 
ful Mother Mouse.” 

Babs watched my struggles—it was 
no use stfuggling with that big, wild 
Molly—and laughed. 

“She’s so vain that she won’t even 
trouble to adorn herself!’’ she declared. 
“We won't put up with it, Moll. We'll 
make her adorn, as we have to!” 

I believe it was a kind of plot to 
induce me to make the best of myself. 
Anyhow, after that, they worried me 
into having smarter dresses and hats, 
and did my hair for me, and put flow- 
ers in it. They had a natural taste for 
dress, and they certainly made my lack 
of looks less obvious. Father abetted 


them, and I am afraid that, in my heart, 
I liked it. 

“It’s the punishment for being too 
good,” Molly told me. “And there’s 
worse to come if you sit with your 
mouth shut in company. I shall say the 
most awful things; and tell them ‘that’s 
what my beautiful sister says!’ ” 

“They'll think you mean Babs,” I de- 
clared. 

“No fear! Babs never said anything 
wise in her life, did you, old stupid?” 

They always addressed each other like 
that; but they were devotedly attached 
really, 

“Oh! I hope not!” Babs clasped her 
hands tragically. ‘Except by compari- 
son with you, silly-billy !” 

Then they both roared with laughter. 
They were always so merry. It was 
not strange that every one liked them. 

When they were near nineteen and 
eighteen, and I was five-and-twenty, 
several young fellows began to pay 
them more obvious attentions, and I 
grew very anxious for fear that they 
should slip into an engagement too 
light-heartedly. It seemed to me that 
Frank Carter would make just the right 
husband for Babs; but his father had 
heavy losses, and Frank went away to 
South Africa, and Babs didn’t seem to 
care, except in a sisterly way—though, 
in that way, she was very nice to him 
and tried to cheer him up, and even 
worked him a pair of slippers, though 
she hated fancy-work. 

I had hoped, too, that Tom Briant 
and Molly’s boy-and-girl affair would 
come to something; but they seemed 
quite content to tease and flirt. They 
flirted more than I liked. I was al- 
most sure that he kissed her down the 
garden one evening. I should have 
spoken to her severely, only I recol- 
lected that a boy once stole a kiss when 
he saw me home from a party; and I 
did not remember that I felt so very, 
very angry. It was before I had quite 
made up my mind to be an old maid. 

So I thought that perhaps it didn’t 
matter so very much, if they did not 
take it too seriously ; but I kept a close 
watch on Molly. She was always the 
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wildest; and Babs had grown a good 
deal more discreet lately. 

Toward the end of that summer, how- 
ever, 1 saw symptoms of something 
more serious than a boy-and-girl affair. 
Lord Eversby came to stay at the 
Grants’, where the girls went so often, 
and he took a great deal of notice of 
them. They were extraordinarily ta- 
ken with him, though he was a dozen 
years older—just over thirty—and_be- 
came “chums,” as they called it. 

He was a tall, muscular, bronzed 
man, and as strong in 
body. Hy I 
shooting in Africa, ayd he was full of 
stories. When they 
never moved a muscle, but his eyes 
twinkled. He was very likable. 

He came to our house almost every 
day to see “the babies” 
them. He was very kind to me, too 
and never let me feel that he did not 
come to see me, too; and I talked more 
to him than I did to most people. One 
afternoon he came when they were out; 
and instead of rushing off, as 
other admirers would have 
stayed for quite a long time, 
suaded me to sing. 
“The babies tell me that there is no 
singing like yours,” he said. 

“T love my songs,” I owned, “and |] 
try my hardest with my poor voic 
is husky. I think you will try to over- 
look that, like the babies do; 

—I do not usually sing to people, but 
I will sing to you, Lord FEversby.” 

I sat down and sang “She is Far 
from the Land,” and 
Blooming.” Then he asked for 
ner; and I smiled—I am always 
when any one thinks that I am 
to sing Wagner—and sang Elisabeth's 
intercession for Tannhiiuser, and her 
prayer. And then he came and put a 
manuscript-piece that he had found 
upon the piano, and begged me to sing 
that. 

“It is your own,” he 

“Oh, no,” 

] played a little piece of th 
paniment on the piano and smiled at 
him. 

“Wagener!” he 
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vorthy 


‘“Son't it?” 


aid 
sald, 


cried. “But——?” 


I told him. ‘“‘It is stolen.” 
f accom- 


“TI found the words in a magazine,” 
I explained, “and I wanted to sing 
them; and so I put them to this. | 
adapted it a little. I thought Wagner 
would forgive me because I love his 
music so, and I can’t help putting words 
to it. 
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When you shall know—I have a curious 
fancy 
That those we love at Heaven's bar are 
named 
Give me no pity, but for God’s dear mercy 
Smile on 1 once ( let me ge 
snamec 
He did not speak when I finished; 
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and I sat ing little snatches on the 
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and I felt as if I wanted a few minutes 


to come back to my quiet self. 
‘You sang that wonderfully,” | 
iid, at last. “‘And yet—perhaps it was 
not so wonderful, I think you are lik 
the girl in the song.” 
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They are so beautiful.” 
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He smiled. “But there is more in their 
pretty heads than people give them 
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ple should appreciate her, too. Do 

you know—don't betray me—they told 

me to make you sing that song.” 
“Oh!” I blushed a little. “They 


think too much of my singi 


“They think much of it; but it 
vasn't quite that. They said—‘they’ is 


correct because they were so enthusi- 
astic that they both talked at once— 
‘Mother Mouse isn’t a mouse at all, 
really. She only makes out that she is. 
It's for a pattern to us, we expect!” 
[ couldn’t help laughing at that. “They 
added that ‘She can't pretend when she 
sings. You make her sing “A Heart” to 
you. Then you'll hear the real Nan.’ 
I'm glad that I’ve heard, Miss Nan, 
and I want to be friends with—the real 
Nan !”’ 

“T don't admit that I am such a sen- 
timental person,” I said; “but I am 
pleased to be friends; very pleased, 
Lord Eversby.” 

After that he paid me so much at- 
tention that I was quite sure that he 
was in love with one of the girls; but 
[ was utterly puzzled which it was. I 
could not make out w ier either was 
in love with him; and sometimes I was 
afraid that both might be, 
tainly were delighted to meet him, and 
they were always praising him to me. 
I was so alarmed at the idea that | 
poke to father about it; but he onl; 


Ree ae 
augned, 


for they cer- 
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“But it’s a very serious thing, dad 

lv,” I protested. “He wouldn't come 
here so constantly if he did not mean 
something. He is not. that rt of 
man. What do you thin! ! ; 

“T think he 1 r to rt 
charming daughters,” father said 
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id went off gardening 

[ followed him and teased him to tel 
: but he wouldn't [ had only t 


notice and I should see for myself, he 
declared. 

I watched most carefully, but I could 
not see that he treated one differently 
from the other. If he gave Babs 
sweets or flowers or tickets or books or 
music, he gave them to Molly, too. In- 
deed he always gave me some as well. 
And if he took Molly motoring one day, 
he took Babs the next, and he took me 
with both of them. 

I did not like to speak to them about 
it, for fear of putting wrong ideas into 
their heads; but I thought it was not 
quite right of him not to make his in- 
tentions more clear. So I talked a 
rreat deal to him myself, and kept him 
iway from them as much as I could. 
They called me “a greedy old pig of a 
mouse” to steal their “nice, big ugly 
man’—they always said silly things 
like that—but they seemed more pleased 
that he was kind to me than annoyed 
about it 

So I began to think that neither was 
in love; and then I felt very sorry for 
him, and I thought it a great pity, be- 
cause I considered him the best man I 
had ever known, and I believed that he 
would be an ideal husband. 

One morning I was walking down 
the High Street with Mrs. Green, the 
vicar’s wife, and he stopped and talked; 
| when we were going he touched my 
arm and whispered. 

“Will you be in this afternoon, Nan?” 


he asked. He had dropped the “Miss” 


latel “I'm going away soon, and [| 
want to ask you something very im- 
portant 
“a \ 1 Nn I prol ed 
‘And 1d the babie t? Just for 
nt » speak tO you 
f uile » at half past three,” [ 
promised. “The vill insist on coming 
our. They are hungry 
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[ hoped it was Babs that he was go- 


ing to ask about because Molly was so 
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young and wild; but whichever it was 
I did not know what to say. So, af- 
ter lunch, I took them into father’s 
study, and sat down with an arm round 
each, and spoke to them very serious- 
ly. 

“Girls,” I said, “you are getting 
dreadfully grown up now. I don't 
know if it has occurred to you that 
somebody might—might propose to 
you? 

They actually laughed; laughed right 
out loud, as if it was a good joke. 

“The possibility has occurred to us,” 
Babs said solemnly, and then they 
laughed again, as if they would never 
leave off. 

“It isn’t quite a laughing-matter, 
dears,” I reminded them. “I didn’t 
want you to be taken by surprise.” 

“Babs has had the subject under con- 
sideration since she was six,” Molly 
assured me. 

“Since Tom first propcsed to Molly,” 
Babs explained. “I think that was the 
first time, wasn’t it, reprehensible one ?”’ 

“T forget,” said Molly; “but I know 
that I’ve accepted him three times and 
refused him three times; and_ the 
seventh is to be final. That’s why he 
hangs back. Mean old thing!” 

“My dears,” I said decidedly, “don’t 
talk any more nonsense. Lord Eversby 
is coming to see me this afternoon to— 
well, I have every reason to suppose 
that it is to speak to me about one of 
you.” 

“Lord Eversby!” Babs cried. 

“One of us!” Molly almost screamed. 

“Yes, dears,” I said. “One of you; 
and I don’t know which. I thought 
that perhaps you “ 

“Tt is monstrous!” Babs cried. She 
seemed quite angry. 

“Worse than monstrous!’ Molly 
cried. “I—I hate him!” 

“So do I!” Babs declared. 

They seemed in quite a passion and 
went red and held each other’s arms, as 
if for protection. 

“You have no right to speak of him 
like that,” I said, “no right at all.” I 
was really angry with them. “He is 
the best man I have ever known, and 
you should feel highly honored—one of 





you, at least. You don’t care for him? 
Either of you?” 

They shook their heads ; and sudden- 
ly Molly kissed me. 

“It's—Tom,” she said; and ran out 
of the room; and Babs hugged me and 
kissed me, too. 

“Couldn’t you see, dear?” she said. 
“There was never any one but Tom for 
her, really. He is going to speak to 
father as soon as he gets the partner- 
ship. And as for me—when Frank’s 
father lost his money, and Frank went 
away, he asked me to wait just a year, 
and I—I said I would wait all time and 
all eternity. And I will!” 

And then she ran out, too. 

I cried a little. It seemed so good to 
know that my dear girls had true hearts 
like that; but I was very sad about 
Lord Eversby. I had never liked and 
esteemed any one so greatly. I was a 
little sad about myself, too, because I 
had never been able to get quite rid of 
a hope that some day some one would 
care for me and I should care for him; 
and they were so young, and I was five- 
and-twenty, and no one had ever wanted 
me; at least no one that I cared in the 
least for. There had been two who 
might have asked me if I had encour- 
aged them, but I was very careful not 
to. 

I was very worried about what I 
should do to avoid any unnecessary suf- 
fering to Lord Eversby. I decided that 
the best way was to forestall his ques- 
tion. I would begin talking very quick- 
ly, and not let him get a word in; and I 
would mention in a careless, accidental 
sort of way that the babies were en- 
gaged, “in a foolish boy-and-girl fash- 
ion, you know.” 

Then I would go on directly to Nel- 
lie Grant’s engagement, and then [| 
would offer to sing a little song that 
my old master had sent me, and give 
him time to recover himself; and when 
he went—I thought this out very care- 
fully—I would press his hand very 
tightly, and say that we were all so 
sorry that he was going, and we should 
all look upon him always as one of our 
dearest friends. 

“When you are a great man,” I 


mes ye poeee 








would say, “I shall be very proud to 
have known you—but not more proud 
than Iam now. There are things that 
I won't say, only—God bless you, Lord 
Eversby, and make you happy.” 

I was not able to do anything of the 
sort. For he walked up to me in his 
resolute way—the girls always said that 
he pounced upon us as if we were lions 
or tigers—and gripped my hands, and 
said his say before I could begin. 

“I love you most dearly, Nan,’ he 
said. “Will you be my wife?” 

I sat down on the music-stool and 
stared at him. I was never so fright- 
ened in my life. 

“T never thought of such a thing,” I 
told him. “I—I never thought I 
stared at him again. 

“Never thought of it!” he cried. He 
seemed as astonished as I was. “Well” 
—he looked very angry—‘‘you gave me 
encouragement enough!” 

“Oh, Lord Eversby!” I cried a little. 
“T didn’t—I wouldn’t—I—I am so used 
to people admiring the girls, and—they 
are so different from me, and : 

“What!” He opened his eyes wide. 
“You thought I wanted to marry one 
of those babies!” 

“Yes,” I owned, “I did. Indeed, I 
did. They are young, of course; but 
they are so beautiful and bright, and 
I Do understand, Lord Eversby, I 
think most highly of you and like you 
exceedingly, but—but I never dreamed 
of your caring for me. I’m such—such 
a dull, plain little thing.” 

“Oh, Nan!” he said. “You don’t 
know what a dear woman you are; and 
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as for beauty Have you ever 
looked in the glass when you smile? 
Won't you think of it for a little while 
before you answer? Won’t you, Nan?” 

“Yes,” I promised, “I will. I—I 
couldn’t marry any one just for friend- 
ship or liking, dear Lord Eversby. It 
would have to be—much more. Ilf—if 
I could learn to I—I should be glad. 
But how can I tell?” 

“You will tell: me when you find out? 
Or—I may ask you again in a week?” 

“In a week,” I agreed. “You won't 
ask before, will you?” 

“No, dear. You will be friends for 
the week, won’t you?” 

“TI shall always be friends,’ I said. 
“T am greatly honored, Lord Eversby; 
very greatly honored. Now shall we 
go for a little walk?” 

I wanted to make him see that I 
really liked being friends; and I hoped 
very much that I should learn to be 
more, but I did not know. 

I went up-stairs for my hat. When 
I walked to the glass I saw myself 
smiling, and I couldn’t help thinking 
that I seemed just the least bit pretty, 
and I noticed that I was singing joy- 
ously to myself; and then I knew! I 
ran down-stairs directly, with my hat 
in my hand. I could not be so cruel 
as to keep him in suspense a moment 
longer; and I made up my mind that 
I would not let my pride stand in the 
way, but tell him frankly and make him 
happy. 

So I walked up to him and held out 
both my hands. 

“You may ask me now,” I said. 


ae 
TOGETHER 


HEN my arms infold my Joy, 
All the arts in Fate’s employ 

May not dim the light-for me, 
Fill the night with care for thee. 
Heart in heart and hand in hand, 
Fronting life we cheerly stand. 
Summer’s smile or winter weather, 
Nothing reck we while together. 


MartTHA McCCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 
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sat at a 
near a window 
little café the Hotel de 
France, and opposite sat the Honorable 
Albert Granville. The rap-tap-tap of 
a single drum in the street outside 
caused the men to turn their heads in- 
differently, as twenty soldiers in long, 
brown coats swung past—fresh guards 
going to relieve the men on duty at the 
Winter Palace, a hundred yards below. 

The Honorable Albert had been in 
Russia exactly a fortnight- first 
visit—and the continual round of opera, 
ballet and champagne that had 
celebrated his ! 
and diplomatic 
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in a dingy near 
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suppers, 


advent among the at- 
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had begun to affect even his rosy sturdi- 











ness. As a man drowning in a sea of 
gaiety he had clutched eagerly at Ed- 
wards’ invitation to St. Petersbur 
—to see it throu the eye Oo! news- 
paper man whose uaintanc 
and conscientious pursuit of “copy 
took him everywhere. 

‘It’s all so beastly ordet in this 
bloomin’ city,” Granville was sayin: 
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the surface, I grant you, but it’s hell 
underneath. In the next fortnight or 
so ['ll give you a few glimpses of Pe- 
tersburg with the lid off—glimpses into 
a subterranean world.” 

“Sounds quite thrilling, by gad! But 
[ say,” Granville added nervously, “I— 
{ hope you'll not get me into any scrape 
with those bomb-throwing cranks, don’t 
you know. My position, you see, as at- 
taché and only just accredited—lI 
couldn't afford to be seriously compro- 


mised. \h, er—you see my point— 
what?” 
| Juite 1,” re | dwards. af u 





will be perfectly safe with me, I think. 
Frankly, I’d rather like the son of Lord 
Granville of the Foreign Office to get 
a first-hand impression of administra- 
tive justice in this God-forgotten land.” 

Edwards, from behind his samovar, 
had continued to eye the ill-mated 
couple at the next table. The man’s evi- 
dent agitation, his furtiveness of man- 
ner, aroused Edwards’ professional 
curiosity. The girl continued calm and 
unconcerned, but in her expression, as 
she eyed her companion, Edwards 
fancied he noted something of contempt, 
or at least faint, wondering pity. 

“Granville,” said his friend abruptly, 
“let's start in now to dig beneath the 
surface. Do you see that couple at the 
next table, here to the left? Just 
glance at them casually. How would 
you size them up?” 

“H’m! He’s a workman of some sort 
—an electrician, perhaps. She's better 
class. Clothes plain, but well made; 
sweethearts, of course. She's the 
daughter of a_ well-to-do tradesman 
who doesn’t approve of the match; 
hence, this clandestine meeting. He’s 
suggestin’ an elopement, but she doesn't 
like to break her pa’s heart. Could 
Sherlock Holmes beat that—eh, what?” 

“Wrong—every bit of it,” retorted 
Edwards coolly 

“Oh, I say!” expostulated the Hon- 
orable Bertie. “You can’t know that, 
you know, unless you are acquainted 
with those two.” 

“As it happens, I do know—the girl. 
The man I do not know. She’s a Red 
Cross nurse, only just returned from 
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Manchuria; you can tell that from the 
Port Arthur ribbon on her breast. The 
man is a gentleman—a nobleman, very 
likely. Do you see his imperious ges- 
ture when he calls the waiter? And do 
you notice how white and well-cared 
for his hands are? His clothes and 
his beard are a disguise assumed for 
some reason—probably revolutionary. 
Even the nobles in this benighted land 
occasionally revolt against tyranny. As 
to their being sweethearts—you have 
only to watch them to see that senti- 
ment does not enter into their talk. 
Something serious is afoot. It’s a mat- 
ter of life and death—for the man, any- 
way. And I fancy he’s one of those 
emotional cusses who, though at bottom 
arrant physical cowards, can some- 
times spur themselves on to deeds of 
wildest recklessness—you know the 
sort; you've met it when you were a 
boy on the football-field—a dangerous 
brand of revolutionist, dangerous to the 
public and to The Cause.”’ 

Granville lighted a cigarette and 
through half-closed eyes, as he expelled 
a cloud of smoke, he studied the couple 
before him. 

“That little woman is one of the pret- 
tiest girls I have ever seen,” he re- 
marked judicially, “and if that young 
chap is wasting his time on bomb-talk 
when he might be telling her what ador- 
able eyes she has, he’s—he’s a bally 
idiot.” 

Edwards smiled. “Then, suppose we 
get rid of the man and join the lady.” 

“Right-o! But how?” queried Gran- 
ville, puffing vigorously. 

For answer, Edwards fished out of a 
capacious pocket a small telegraph- 
blank pad and = scribbled across the 
top sheet; tearing it off, he slipped it 
into an envelope which he produced 
from the same pocket. 

“Michael,” he murmured to the Tar- 
tar waiter at his chair, “give this to the 
young man over there with the young 
lady. Here's twenty copecks, and don’t 
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let him know who sent the message. 
Michael, his shrewd little eyes twin- 

kling intelligently, ambled off circuitou 
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vy to the other table. 
“What next?” murmured Granville. 
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“Watch and see,” said Edwards; 
“only don’t stare.” 

Michael had thrust the blue envelope 
before the man. He took it with trem- 
bling fingers and a furtive glance about. 
Michael bowed and shuffled away, the 
errand already forgotten. The man read 
the note slowly—twice through, appar- 
ently. Then suddenly he looked down 
at his hands, then swiftly about the 
murky café, then ‘at the girl, who quick- 
ly lowered her eyes that she might not 
seem to see the terror in his white face. 

Presently, he leaned over and said 
something to her; then he rose, nodded 
to her in a carefully casual way, shoved 
his hands into his coat pockets and 
swaggered slowly across the room to 
the street door, opened it deliberately, 
and passed out. 

“What in the devil did you write in 
that note?” asked Granville, settling his 
immaculate collar. “He went out ina 
blue funk.” 

“Poor devil!” answered Edwards. “It 
was the only way. Now let’s join my 
friend, Nastasia Feodorovna. She looks 
deserted and anxious.” 

At their approach the girl looked up 
quickly, then rose to her feet with a 
happy little cry at sight of Edwards. 

“You! M’sieur Edwards!” she said in 
almost perfect English, holding out a 
small soft hand. “I am so glad; just 
now I had such a start. It was you, of 
course, who sent Alex—who sent my 
friend that note—yes?” She put her 
finger upon the blue slip that lay beside 
her cup. 

Edwards nodded, and passed it over 
to the Honorable Bertie. The girl 
watched the transfer with anxious eyes. 

“My friend is perfectly safe—as safe 
as so ignorant a person can be!” he told 
her cheerfully. “Bertie, let me intro- 
duce Mademoiselle Feodorovna. Nas- 
tasia, this is the Honorable Bertie 
Granville, the new—the painfully new 
—English attaché.” 

The girl smiled up at him charmingly, 
and Bertie bowed the bow of the British 
guardsman. 

“Perfectly charmed to meet you,” he 
said heartily and, it must be said, sin- 
cerely. “Edwards,” he remarked, “has 





been telling me a lot about you, your 
Red Cross work and that. Considering 
your army connections don’t you—er— 
find affiliating with the—ah—revolu- 
tionists rather risky—not to say, dan- 
gerous ?” 

“Don’t talk like an idiot, Granville,” 
growled Edwards. 

The girl smiled inscrutably. 

“Everything is ‘risky—dangerous’ in 
Russia, m’sieur,” she said dryly. “Even 
so innocent a thing as that note you 
hold.” 

Granville looked down at the paper in 
his hands; then raising his left evebrow, 
he inserted his monocle and read the 
note that Edwards had penned: 





Your disguise is too easily penetrated; your 
hands give you away, so does your manner. 
Ludovitch, the lieutenant of secret police, 
Junches here regularly. You would better 
leave before he comes. A FRIEND. 

“My word—how clever!” said Gran- 
ville. “You certainly scared off the 
poor beggar.” 

“It was not mere wanton cruelty,” 
replied Edwards, with a significant jerk 
of his head, as the street door opened 
suddenly and Lieutenant Ludovitch, 
with a sword clanking at his heels, 
stamped noisily into the room. The 
police officer called loudly for vodka, 
his black, deep-set eyes roving about 
the room; he nodded curtly, but touch- 
ing his cap, to Edwards, and stared 
boldly at Nastasia. 

“IT am under the impression,” Ed- 
wards went on, “that Ludovitch over 
there has been looking for mademoi- 
selle’s friend who has just departed. It 
would have been unlucky both for him 
and Nastasia here.” 

“T see! How clever of you!” 

“Monsieur Edwards is more than 
clever,” said Nastasia, the pink tingeing 
her cheeks, ‘He is divinely kind—and 
thoughtful for others.” 

“My dear girl,” expostulated Ed- 
wards, “don’t so exaggerate my virtues. 
Mr. Granville here will think 4 





“T think that I owe you a debt of 
gratitude for introducing me to Mad- 
emoiselle Feodorovna,” said the Eng- 
lishman. 

“No;” said Edwards, “you more par- 
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ticularly owe that to Lieutenant Ludo- 
vitch.” 

“How so?” 

“He, too, notoriously has an eye for 
a pretty face. I wished to save Nas- 
tasia from his gallant attentions.” 

“Does the beggar know her?” 

“A lieutenant of secret police doesn’t 
have to, you see.” 

“The bounder!” muttered the suscep- 
tible Bertie, scowling at the officer’s 
broad back. 

“And now, Granville,” went on Ed- 
wards, “I dare say mademoiselle would 
be pleased to have you escort her to her 
home. I’ve some work to do that’s 
pressing, and later we can meet at the 
Hotel de France, say, at three. Good- 
by, Nastasia ; be careful of yourself, and 
above all, be careful you don’t blow up 
the Honorable Bertie.” And with a 
quick, kindly nod, he was gone. 


II. 


Edwards sat in the Salon de Lecture 
of the Hotel de France reading a two 
weeks’ old copy of the New York Sun; 
a glass of steaming tea stood on a small 
table beside him and a copy of La Russe 
lay between an upholstered chair and 
one patent leather boot. There was a 
clatter of hoofs outside, and Edwards 
glanced out of the window to see a di- 
lapidated black coach, drawn by two 
great Orloff horses, with heavy tails 
almost touching the ground, suddenly 
drawn up before a grim-looking build- 
ing opposite. 

Two long-bearded Greek priests in 
long, flowing cassocks, stepped out. One 
of them carried a censer which he 
swung to and fro as if to purify the 
fresh, crisp air of the early autumn 
morning with blessed incense. 

Edwards’ eyes quickened with mild 
interest. The building was chiefly 
utilized as lodgings by guards, officers 
and officials. He guessed to whom the 
holy image was being brought in hope 
of a miracle of healing. He continued 
to look, as an icon was lifted from the 
coach, and all the passers-by uncovered 
and crossed themselves three times. 

“Poor old General Slaboditch 
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Edwards turned at sound of voices. 

“Hello, Monkton! Sit down. Glass 
of tea?” 

“Thanks! But, I say, just wait till I 
send a despatch to my paper on old 
Slaboditch’s assassination.” 

Edwards placed his other foot upon 
La Russe. “Did you say ‘assassina- 
tion’ ?” 

“Surely. Shot by a Terrorist late last 
night.” 

Edwards laughed. 

“Well? Don’t tell me you don’t 
know; you’re always in on such things ; 
anyway, it can’t be a secret.” 

“Slaboditch has been on the retired 
list ever since Port Arthur fell. No 
revolutionist would bother with him,” 
replied Edwards. 

“Do you mean he was not assassina- 
ted?’’ exclaimed the other. 

“He was shot,’ replied Edwards 
quietly, spooning his tea; “and he will 
likely die. But the deed was not done 
by any party member.” 

“The deuce! Why, every Petersburg 
paper has announced it!” 

“To be sure; it sounds better. As a 
matter of fact, Slaboditch was shot in 
the home of the Kosturin—the Count- 
ess Kosturin.” 

“What! The young wife of the ad- 
miral ?” 

“The same. The young, the beauti- 
ful, the charming, the alluring—what 
you like—wife of the admiral. He, in- 
considerate beggar, was supposed to be 
safe ‘in Sebastopol, commanding the 
Black Sea fleet, but he turned up unex- 
pectedly in Petersburg last night, and 
there’s the result!” And Edwards 
nodded his head toward the frowning 
house opposite. 

“T might have suspected something of 
the sort,” said Monkton, a trifle crest- 
fallen. “But, you see FP 

Without warning the swinging glass 
doors, that led to the street, were simul- 
taneously parted by two gendarmes, and 
the Honorable Bertie was projected into 
the room. He was sobbing with rage. 
His hat was gone, his collar was a 
bloody rag, and one coat-sleeve was en- 
tirely missing. But a monocle still 
adorned his left eye. 
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“They’ve got her!” sobbed Granville. 
“My God! They've got her. . The 
brutes—the damned brutes!” 

“Easy, Granville,” soothed Edwards, 
as he led his friend to an easy chair in 
an alcove of the room, while Peter the 
Faithful, Edwards’ waiter, peremptor- 
ily waved back the curious guests. 

“Now then, man—steady—let’s have 
the story. Monkton, run down to the 
apothecary’s and get some court-plas- 
ter. His knuckles must have rapped a 
Cossack skull or two.” 

“Edwards, old boy, we've got to save 
her. They'll hang her; I could see it in 
their faces. That blackguard, Ludo 
vitch, was there—came up on the run. 
Grabbed her by the wrist and her hair, 
Edwards—her hair!” 

Edwards compressed his lips, every 
fiber of him alert; already he was plot 
ting and planning, in his mind far ahead 
of Granville’s story. 

“Begin at the beginning, old boy,” hé 
said quietly. 

“It was down by the Catherine 
Canal. Mademoiselle Nastasia de- 
clined to let me go any farther with her. 
She was nervous and anxious over 
something. I—I was afraid she might 
meet some ruffian alone like that Ludo- 
vitch, but she said she could take care 
of herself and made me say good-by. I 
started toward the Nevsky Prospect ; 
then something made me look back. 
Lord! Ill never forget that picture! 
A closed carriage was coming rapidly 
toward me, closely guarded by mounted 
Cossacks. As I looked, a young fellow 
darted out from a doorway. He hurled 
something at the coach, and there was a 
fearful explosion——” 

“Yes,” nodded Edwards, “bomb, gov- 
ernment money-train. What they call 
an ‘expropriation.’ ”’ 

“You knew about it, then?” cried 
Granville.. “You knew it was going to 
happen ?” 


“Oh, no,” replied Edwards “. 
should have warned you if I had, but I 
recognize the familiar tactics. Give me 


the details, as well as you can.” 

“Weil, the explosion terrified the 
horses of the Cossack escort. A cordon 
of young fellows protected the little 


group, who captured the money-bags, 
by answering the fire of the Cossacks 
who opened up with their rifles as soon 
as they could get control of the fright- 
ened beasts. When the money had all 
been collected and made off with, the 
protecting party ceased firing and re- 
treated. My word—they were plucky 
chaps! One or two had already been 
hit. The street was in no end of a mess 
—dead horses, wounded men, broken 
glass’ from the windows, smashed by 
the concussion. God! That poor girl, 
Edwards!” 

“Where were you through all this?” 
interrupted Edwards. 

“I? Oh, as soon as I saw what was 
up I took shelter in a doorway. I was 
fearful as to Mademoiselle Nastasia. I 
knew she could hardly have gotten far 
away.” 

“And they got away with the 
money ?” 

“Every ruble. But at a terrific cost, 
for the Cossacks closed in and made 
prisoners of everybody in sight. I could 
swear that two-thirds of the people ar- 
rested had no more to do with it than 
I—mere passers-by. I was gathered up 
with the rest, but my police-card and 
passport established my identity, and I 
would have been let off, but just then I 
turned around to see Nastasia run out 
to one of the revolutionists who was 
shot through the head. The girl got 
right down in the mud and filth of the 
street and began binding his wound 
with a handkerchief. Then Ludovitch 
ran up and laid his dirty hands on her.” 

“And then?” 

“He yanked her to her feet—a trained 
nurse doing her duty—by the wrist and 
her hair! Then I pitched in. I don’t 
remember clearly what happened next ; 
Ludovitch went down first. A Cossack 
pricked me in the back with a bayonet, 
and I turned and grabbed his gun and 
beat him over the head with it. I rather 
fancy there were others who went down, 
too. They got the gun from me; then 
I used my fists; finally the brutes had 
me lying in the gutter, with half a 
dozen sitting on me.” 

“Tt’s a miracle they didn’t shoot you 
on the spot.” 
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Granville grinned sheepishly. “I’m 
afraid I went off my head for a bit. It 
was the way that devil grabbed Nas- 
tasia. Have you ever noticed what 
beautiful hair she has?” 

“Yes,” nodded Edwards dryly, “I 
have. If they hadn't seen your passport 
first and thought you some high muck- 
a-muck foreigner they would have 
killed you—you lovely big-hearted fool. 
I—I can't tell you how remorseful | 
am for getting you in such a mess.” 

“Me?” cried Granville, springing to his 
feet. ‘Je? What's the matter with me? 
It’s that poor girl, that’s the matter! 
It’s my fault; if 1'd seen her all the way 
home she’d have kept clear of that hor- 
ror, maybe. Edwards, | take back all ] 
said this morning about this being a 
tranquil city. Why, Edwards, neither 
side seems to think any more about get- 
ing killed than— Walkin’ down the 
street she told me stories of the revolu- 
tionists; it’s positively amazing what 
they do. Do you know for a shillin’ I'd 
resign my job and take a hand myself?” 

“{ think you have done so already, 
and very effectively,’ Edwards re- 
marked dryly. 

“The next time I see Ludovitch 
Oh, by the way, I thought I recognized 
the chap that threw the bomb. I was 
hardly near enough to be sure, but he 
looked strangely like that nervous cuss 
whom we saw at the table with Mad 
emoiselle Nastasia. He got away, all 
right, but they winged him in the arm, 
1 think.” 

“Ah!” said Edwards, with a grim 
smile. “I’m glad you noticed that. It 
may be a fact worth knowing.” 

There was a stir by the windows, and 
some one raised a sash. With the in- 
rush of fresh air came the half-mutf- 
fled sound of the tramp of many feet. 

“The aftermath of your ‘affair, ” 
said Monkton cheerfully, coming in with 
bandages and medicaments. 

A great crowd was swarming about 
a square of that protected a 
group of gendarmes and a few civilians. 
The Cossacks were striking at the 
throng who pressed upon them with 
their cruel nagaikas, and as they drew 
near the window, where Edwards and 











Granville stood looking out, one of the 
soldiers dropped his whip and instantly 
drew his saber which slashed murder- 
ously. 

Edwards looked not at all on the 
crowd or upon the Cossacks; his eyes 
were fast upon that moving square. 
Several young men manacled together 
were trudging in uniform _ step, 
urged on by bayonets from behind. 
Four gendarmes carried a_ stretcher. 
Then came a cart, driven by a gen- 
darme, and containing various pieces of 
wreckage: and then—a _ young girl 
walking alone. 

“Nastasia!”’ groaned Granville. 

Edwards had seen her before Gran- 
ville spoke, but he made no reply. His 
eyes glowed like live coals as he 
watched her trudging bravely along. 
She stumbled a little now and then like 
one who was very weary. Her skirt 
was torn, and Edwards saw that her 
hands were manacled behind her. Her 
glorious hair had tumbled down over 
one shoulder. Her lips moved, but 
whether in prayer or in mere uncon- 
trollable anguish of spirit one could not 
tell. And close behind her, on his splen- 
did horse, rode Ludovitch, the incarna- 
tion of insolent power. He glanced up, 
and seeing Edwards he scowled; then, 
deliberately, he leaned forward and 
pricked the girl sharply with his naked 
sword. She quivered at the touch and 
stumbled again; and a Cossack laughed. 

“I'd love to choke that devil!” hissed 
Granville, the blue veins standing out 
on his forehead. 

“He isn’t worth soiling your hands 
with,” retorted Edwards coolly, but he 


himself was pale to the lips. “Besides, 
some one else will do the job for you. 
He’s a brute, of course; but his isn’t a 
pleasant life, and sooner or later some- 
body will shoot him or blow him up.” 
“But, | say, Edwards, if they hang 
that girl—I Il never do a Christian deed 
adetn in, like help me God! In Eng 
again in lite, so help me God: n Eng- 
land we'd decorate any woman for what 
that girl did this morning. Ran out 
before the firing had ceased and lifted 
up the head of that wounded man- 
why, she couldn't have 


lone more—I[ 


saw it with my own eyes. I say—we'll 
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make a noise about this. I'll write the 
details to my governor.” 

“She will not be hanged, if I can 
help it,” said Edwards quietly. His 
voice was low, but cold and sharp like 
metal. 


LD a 


Some thirty minutes later Edwards 
was pacing up and down Granville’s 
temporary quarters in the hotel, while 
that gentleman was hastily repairing 
the damage to his apparel and his per- 
son. 

“You say they generally hang ’em 
next day at dawn?” asked Granville 
over the top of a clean collar he was 
struggling to button. “Why, blawst it, 
that doesn’t give me time hardly to get 
hold of Lord Granville, or-—or anything. 
My word! such summary execution is 
indecent ; it’s—it’s barbaric!” 

“It’s martial law,” replied Edwards, 
pausing by a window. “To-morrow 
happens to be Sunday, and they don’t 
execute on Sunday. That gives us 
twenty-four hours in which to turn 
around.” 

“But even that 

“Just so. It leaves no time for red-tape 
methods. Only our wits can save that 
girl, if she is condemned to death, as 
almost inevitably she will be. Between 
you and me she’s not an avowed Ter- 
rorist; but all her sympathies are with 
The Cause ig 

“And so are mine, by gad!” 

“Your conversion was sudden and 
complete,” said Edwards dryly, looking 
at his watch. “As a member of the 
diplomatic corps you should have no 
sympathies.” 

“Damn it all! I’m human, am I not?” 
growled Granville, gingerly passing his 
hair-brush over a tender spot on his 
scalp. “What are they doin’ to that 
poor girl now?” 

“All persons placed under arrest have 
been taken to the nearest police station,” 
replied Edwards, “and, after a brief su- 
perficial examination, those to be 
charged with complicity in the plot will 
be sent across the river to the headquar- 
ters of the secret police. There they 
will be subjected to the ‘third degree,’ 
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and thence to the fortress of St. Peter 
and St. Paul to be tried by a military 
tribunal. And now, if you’re ready we'll 
start out.” 

“Right-o!”’ cried the Honorable Ber- 
tie almost cheerfully, his spirits-rising at 
the thought of action. 

At the door Edwards turned and put 
a hand on the other’s shoulder. “Old 
fellow,” he said, “keep cool whatever 
happens, and take your cue from me. 
I’ve squeezed through some pretty tight 
places in my time, but in the next four 
hours you and I are going to put up the 
fight of our lives.” Then he added 
quietly: “I haven’t told you what she 
did for me out in Manchuria last year 
when I got hit with a piece of flying 
shell. That’s how I first met Nastasia. 
I haven’t any kin of my own, and it’s 
natural for a man to want to care for 
some good woman; and I guess I care 
more about Nastasia than any girl I 
know. I’m not romantically in love 
with her, or anything like that—or she 
with me. I’ve never called upon her. 
We just meet now and then sort of 
casually. Besides, there’s no room in 
Nastasia’s busy life for sentiment—for 
personal love. All her body and soul 
she’s giving to her country—to The 
Cause. I—I wanted you to know all 
this so that if I seem pretty cool and 
calm, if I seem to take things easy, it 
doesn’t mean I’m not fighting like hell 
all the time, and that I don’t care. 
Every man has his own method, and 
I’ve been long enough in this accursed 
country to play the game as the Rus- 
sian plays it.” 

“Dear old chap!” said Granville 
warmly. “I appreciate your talking to 
me so straight from the shoulder. ’Pon 
my word,I do! And now, if you catch 
me losing my head or making a silly ass 
of myself, I'll thank you for knocking 
me down—I will, really!” 

They had reached the crowded hotel- 
lobby, and there was a stir of curious 
interest as the two passed along. Al- 
ready they were marked men. 

The street was now clear and they 
passed along without difficulty. They 
crossed through the Winter Palace 
Square, glancing upward at the Angel 
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of Peace poised upon its colossal shaft 
in the center of the square, one of the 
numberless monumental mockeries that 
one meets on every hand in the Russian 
capital. 

Going round the east end of the pal- 
ace the two men reached the quay, and 
turning to the left followed along the 
Neva bank till they reached the Nicho- 
las Bridge. Quaint little steamboats 
darted up and down over the restless 
waters of the quick-flowing river; 
barges piled high with wood brought 
from northern forests lined the edge of 
the quay for a long distance. 

Below the bridge Edwards could see 
a gray battle-ship at anchor in mid- 
stream. Across from and a little above 
the Winter Palace stood out the im- 
perishable bastillion walls. The slender 
gilt spire of the fortress chapel reached 
high above the solid mass of stone 
prisons and barracks, and caught the 
glint of God’s good sun that streamed 
gloriously over the city. 

The clatter of distant church-bells 
jarred upon Edwards as he turned on 
to the bridge. 

The secret-police headquarters were 
not far from the other side of the river ; 
a nondescript building of brick and 
stone with barred windows and tower- 
ing gates. A dozen men—secret-serv- 
ice spies—hung round the outside. Two 
of these started to halt Edwards, but 
the correspondent’s credentials, which 
he carried, overcame their objection. 

Delays within, however, were un- 
avoidable. Petty officials insisted upon 
being recognized in their capacities of 
brief authority, and to each Edwards 
had to explain a measure of his busi- 
ness, while Granville muttered curses. 
It was nearly an hour from the time 
they entered the building until they 
finally stood before Colonel Comesoff, 
who was then in charge of the office. 
Edwards knew this man of old, a cold- 
blooded man, whose police methods 
were as ruthless as they were barbaric. 

The officer rose and clinking both 
heels together made Edwards a waist- 
bow as the two entered the room. 

“Colonel,” began Edwards bluntly, 
“what disposition has been made of the 
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people arrested this afternoon in con- 
nection with the expropriation? They 
were brought here a few moments ago.” 

“Do you inquire about all?” politely 
asked the officer. 

“I’m especially interested in the girl.” 

“Ah! She will presently be sent to 
the fortress.” 

“For trial or 

“For trial,’ added the colonel. 

“But she is here?’’ queried Edwards. 

The officer nodded. 

“Will you grant me permission to see 
her—for a moment?” Edwards ven- 
tured. 

The officer’s face betrayed surprise at 
this request. 

“You must know, sir, that that is im- 
possible.” 

“T desire to see her as a friend—not 
for publication.” 

“So this Terrorist is your friend ?” 

“She is not a Terrorist,’ responded 
Edwards. ‘She was merely passing by 
the place where the affair occurred.” 

“You seem informed.” 

Edwards overlooked the implication. 
“T am,” he replied quietly. 

“Then you will be interested to be 
further informed that, guilty or inno- 
cent, she will hang this time. We have 
been watching her for some days—both 
her and her associates.” 

“Well, J’m one—and a damned dan- 
gerous fellow, eh?” blurted out Gran- 
ville, who could contain himself no 
longer. 

“And whom have I the honor to ad- 
dress?” asked Comesoff, with unctuous 
politeness. 

“Albert Algernon Granville,” replied 
the Honorable Bertie in his most for- 
midable manner. 

Comesoff bowed low. “Charmed, 
sir,” he murmured. “May I suggest 
that if you gentlemen have a complaint 
to lodge or a petition to offer, you com- 
municate with the department of the in- 
terior ?”’ 

“Hardly,” said Edwards dryly, “and 
let the girl hang in the meantime?” 

“Lieutenant Ludovitch’s report was 
particularly severe as to this Feodorov- 
na woman,” replied the colonel. 

“And Ludovitch, you know as well as 
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I, would perjure his soul for money— 
or, as I believe in this case, revenge,” 
said Edwards quietly. 

Comesoft shrugged his heavy shoul- 
ders; then, abruptly, he turned to his 
desk, sat down and fell to writing. 
Clearly the interview was to be consid- 
ered over. 

Edwards followed and faced him 
across the desk. “Colonel, you remem- 
ber the Spiradonova case?” he sug- 
gested gently. “Nasty affair for all 
concerned, you will recall. In this pres- 
ent case, now, I should like to be able 
to publish that you are both a conscien 
tious and considerate official. In twelve 
hours the facts of this affair will be 
flashed around the world. And if you 
succeed in hanging this girl—mark my 
words, sir—you will be hounded to your 
death !” 

“You threaten me!” 
springing to his feet. 

“Oh, no!” protested Edwards suave- 
ly. “I only prophesy.” 

“T told you that girl will hang!” re- 
torted the colonel. “So she will, Mr. 
Edwards. I thank you for your call— 
and you, too, m’sieur. I now honor 
you gentlemen by wishing you good 
day.” 

The colonel touched a bell; at the 
same instant the door was flung open 
and Ludovitch strode in, followed by 
an orderly. 

“Colonel,” said Ludovitch, saluting, 
“pardon me, but my errand is impor- 
tant.” He handed a paper to his su- 
perior, who read it through slowly. 
Then he looked up, his eyes glittering 
unpleasantly. 

“Gentlemen,” said Comesoff, rising, 
“T regret to say that you are under ar- 


rest. Orderly, call the guard.” 


roared Comesoft, 


[\ 


There was silence in the room for the 
space of thirty seconds. Granvi 
seemed rooted to the spot. He paled 
perceptibly and his lips moved with un- 
uttered words. He was striving nobly 
to obey Edwards’ injunction to keep 
cool. Ludovitch moved ostentatiously 
close to the open door, steadily eying 


Granville with ill-concealed triumph. 
Comesoff, his feet wide apart, his hands 
behind him, stood scowling at space, 
every inch the martinet. Edwards was 
the only one who appeared thoroughly 
at his ease. To relieve the tension he 
lighted a cigarette. 

“Colonel,” he remarked cheerfully, 
“our arrest is unexpected and deucedly 
ill-timed. Will you be so good as to let 
me use your desk phone for a moment ?” 

“No. Give me the names and ad- 
dresses of any friends you may wish to 
communicate with and I will see that 
they are duly notified.” 

Edwards smiled sweetly. “Colonel, 
does ‘duly’ mean at once or in the course 
of a couple of days?” he asked. 

“As soon as seems expedient,” was 
the evasive answer. 

“Ah!” said Edwards. “I see!’ 

The tramp-tramp of feet on the stone 
floor of the corridor outside announced 
the arrival of the guard. They drew 
up just without—six handsome young 
gendarmes in long brown coats and 
round little caps set rakishly on their 
heads. Their rifles they held at “Carry 
arms.” 

Edwards turned to Granville. “Quite 
like a scene in a play, isn’t it?’ he ob- 
served, with an air of detached interest. 

The Honorable Albert was gazing at 
the file of immovable gendarmes with 
fascinated eyes. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” he murmured 
and mopped his forehead. 

Comesoff made a sign of dismissal to 
his lieutenant and moved to his desk 
again—and that worthy saluted and ap- 
proached Edwards. 


“Gentlemen, this way, if you please.” 


Edwards flung down his cigarette 
and passed an arm through his friend’s. 
“Come on,” he said. ‘“‘Act two, scene 


shifts to dark dungeon!” 


“My word! Edward whispered 


Granville hoarsely, “you aren't calmly 
eoing to allow these—these brutes to 
keep us in a damp hole while that poor 
girl hangs!” 


“Steady, old chap; our time will come 
sooner than you think,’ was the re- 
sponse. 

Their cell was not so bad, after all, 
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and it was fairly well lighted; but it 
was Granville’s first experience of the 
kind, and wher he discovered a corpu- 
lent spider dangling before their barred 
window he exclaimed: 

“By gad! I feel like ‘The Prisoner 
of Chillon.’’ 

The keeper of the keys proved to be 
a genial, hospitable old fellow, and 
somewhat proud of his hostelry. He 
expressed sorrow that, because of the 
numerous prisoners, he was unable to 
give them separate cells. Edwards as- 
sured him he thoroughly appreciated his 
situation, and considering the price of 
lodgings, he thought the accommoda- 
tions excellent. The old man _ stared 
blankly at him, then slowly shuffled 
away; a minute later they heard him 
chuckling to himself. 

“Keen sense of humor,’ observed 
Edwards blandly. ‘A little slow, per- 
haps, but it reached him finally.” 

“Do you know, old chap,” said Gran- 
ville, wrinkling his forehead, “I saw 
the point at once; as we pay nothing 
for our board here, our accommodations 
are very reasonable for the money— 
I see. I like American humor—it’s so 
delightfully subtle. You have to puzzle 
it out—like a game of chess!” 

“Yes,” replied Edwards, with a grin, 
as he threw himself on the wooden 
planks that formed their bed. ‘You 
English perform a sort of post-mortem 
examination on a joke and dissect it— 
it’s a very solemn affair. I hope you 
won't take Comesoff’s joke too serious- 
lv,” added Edwards. 

“T wouldn't care a button,” cried 
Granville. “A really good story to tell 
the fellows at the Junior Army and 
Navy when I get back. But poor Nas- 
tasia! Curse it, I cannot get her out of 
my mind for a second. That glorious 
hair of hers, and the way she has of 
squinting up her eyes when she laughs 
at you—gad !” 

“You sentimental idiot!’ growled 
Edwards. “We've got more pressing 
things to think of just now. I left 
word at the hotel where I was going 
and a note for my friend, Prince Vas- 
senov ; I expect him to call at the hotel 
this evening. Vassenov is a Reaction- 


ary, politically, and an officer in a 
Guard regiment, but as warm-hearted 
a fellow as ever lived. By Sunday 
morning, at the latest, he will have 
communicated with me.” 

“And then ?” 

“Then, to get out of this place, and 
reach the ear of the minister of the in- 
terior. With him, alone, lies the power 
to free Nastasia.” 

Suddeniy Granville flung his half- 
burned cigarette upon the floor, and 
stamped upon it, and swore. “Do you 
know what these fools are doing, Ed- 
wards? They have put a British at- 
taché in prison, by gad! And my per- 
son is sacred under international law! 
Me—I’m immune from arrest. Why 
didn’t I—well, of all the It’s a 
wonder you didn’t think of that, you 
long-headed Indian!’ exclaimed Gran- 
ville, suddenly awaking to his political 
importance, which was of such recent 
creation that he was continually for- 
getting it. 

“T thought of that,” said Edwards 
cheerfully; “if you'd told those tin sol- 
diers who you were they’d have bowed 
and apologized, and given you military 
escort back to the embassy; but that 
would have left me shut up here.” 

“Well, I must say, you’re a consid- 
erate beggar,’ cried the exasperated 
Granville. 

“My dear chap, the situation is this: 
By not giving away your official iden- 
tity you led this Comesoff into a nasty 
predicament. He’s going to have a hard 
time explaining to his superiors if you 
are kept all night in prison. There'll 
be such a fuss made over it that I'll 
stand a good chance of release also. 
And it’s mighty important I get out of 
this hole in the next few hours. That 
beast, Ludovitch, is bound to block us 
if he can. You made a distinct, if not 
a favorable, impression on him this 
noon, when you knocked him down, and 
he has one or two old scores to settle 
with me.” 

“But that chap Comesoff—— 

“Oh, Comesoff! He’s just pig- 
headed.”” Edwards struck a match to 
read his watch, for the twilight had 
set in. “Six o’clock. I think I'll take 
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a bit of a nap till they bring us some- 
thing to eat.” 


It was close to midnight and the 
men were dozing brokenly, now and 
then sitting up to smoke a cigarette or 
to talk in low tones. For an hour or so 
there had been no sound save the meas- 
ured tread of a sentry in the stone- 
paved corridor outside, and once they 
heard the high-pitched, maudlin laugh- 
ter of some poor drunken woman of the 
streets, then a scream long and quaver- 
ing, then the slamming of an iron door, 
and then all was quiet again, save for 
the slow steps of the guard. 

The spider no longer dangled before 
the slitlike window, through which a 
full moon-shone coldly. The men shiv- 
ered and hunched themselves together 
under their one thin blanket for what 
little warmth it contained. Two squeal- 
ing rats chased each other round the 
damp cell floor, and Granville cursed 
them eloquently by way of relieving 
his feelings, till finally he fell asleep, 
his head upon his breast. 

Suddenly a door opened far down 
the corridor. The sound of loud voices 
made Edwards sit up alertly. He 
lighted his cold cigarette and poked 
Granville till he quit his loud, uneasy 
snoring. 

“Now, Granville,’ whispered Ed- 
wards when his friend was wide awake, 
“sit up and play the injured innocence 
act, and be as proud and haughty as 
your noble grandmother. Vassenov has 
arrived, bless him!” 


Half an hour later a very troubled 
and much chastened Comesoff bowed 
out of the prison-yard the Honorable 
Albert Granville and his friend Ed- 
wards. The colonel stood by Prince 
Vassenov’s carriage, as the two men 
climbed stiffly in, and still muttering 
apologies in sonorous Russian. 

“On second thought,” said Granville 
condescendingly as he prepared to slam 
the carriage-door, “on second thought, 
I believe I will not mention this inci- 
dent—officially.”’ 

“You relieve me immensely,” mur- 
mured Comesoff. “I trust that some 
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day you will give me an opportunity to 
make amends. Prince Vassenov, I am 
sure, will do me the credit of believ- 
ing I was only acting in the line of 
what appeared to be my duty. Ludo- 
vitch’s report was most damaging.” 

Vassenov nodded from the depth of 
the carriage. ‘Your honesty of pur- 
pose is not questioned, sir,” he said. 

“That man Ludovitch needs a calling 
down,” suggested Granville. 

Comesoff shrugged his shoulders 
deprecatingly. “He’s a rough soldier, 
but a conscientious one. Good night, 
gentlemen.” 

As the carriage rolled gently along 
the Nevsky Prospect, Edwards gave his 
friend, Prince Vassenov, a succinct ac- 
count of their adventure and of his de- 
termination to save Nastasia from the 
gallows. 

“It can’t be done,” 
bluntly. 

“But she is absolutely as innocent as 
I of any complicity in that particular 
affair.” 

Vassenovy. shrugged his _ shoulders 
despairingly. “Can I ever make you 
foreigners understand our position?” 
he retorted. “You, Edwards, you must 
know how impossible is the task you 
have set for yourselves. Any sergeant 
of police can make an arrest in Russia, 
but only the czar himself can order the 
peremptory liberation of the prisoner 
in a case like this.” 

“Or the minister 
put in Edwards. 

Vassenov looked up quickly. 
he admitted, “or the minister of the in- 
terior. But your chances of success 
would be better with the czar, inaccessi- 
ble as he is, than with Count Stoessel. 
Stonewall Stoessel, they call him—like 
your own Jackson. Even J would not 
dare intercede. Nor would it do any 
good if I did.” 

“You forget one thing, sir,” said 
Granville coldly; “we shall rouse pub- 
lic opinion in this case. Every civilized 
country shall know of it.” 

“My dear fellow, don’t 


replied Vassenov 


of the interior?” 


“ Yes ” 
oy, 


think me 


heartless,” cried Vassenov warmly. “I 
both; yet 


sympathize with you our 
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country is very full of just such little 
tragedies. I admit that between you, 
you can make things uncomfortable for 
our minister of foreign affairs for a few 
days, but it will all be too late to save 
that girl; and for your pains, Edwards 
will be told to get out of Russia, and 
you, monsieur, will suddenly find your- 
self recalled to London as persona non 
grata.” 

“You can call me a bull-headed Eng- 
lishman, if you like,” cried Granville, 
striking his clenched fists on his knees, 
“but before I get through somebody 
has got to suffer for that girl’s death, 
if you hang her.” 

Vassenov smiled cynically, yet not 
unkindly. “Your personal experience of 
this afternoon has warped your sense 
of proportion, I fear.” 

“But that’s not the issue now,” said 
Edwards. ‘You have done me so many 
favors in the past, my dear prince, that 
I am now presuming to ask you one 
more: Will you give me a note to Count 
Stoessel that will grant me a moment’s 
interview to-morrow ?” 

“Surely, your newspaper connections 
would accomplish that.” 

“But I want to meet him on a differ- 
ent footing, and I shall need the pres- 
tige of your introduction. I promise 
not in any way te compromise you.” 

“IT am not worried about that, my 
friend, and if I felt there was the faint- 
est chance of success I would pull every 
wire in Petersburg to help you. I have 
no sympathetic interest in the fate of 
this Mademoiselle Feodorovna; guilty 
or not—it is the fortune of war. In- 
evitably the innocent must sometimes 
suffer. But, there! Your point of view 
differs from ours. You see things dif- 
ferently. Certainly, I will give you the 
note to Stoessel. Ah, here we are at 
your hotel; I'll step up to your room 
and write that note now.” 

It was a startling sight that greeted 
the three men when Edwards opened 
his door. Everything was topsyturvy ; 
each bureau drawer lay upon the floor, 
and Edwards’ clothes were heaped up 
in the center of the room. 

The three gazed about the chaotic 
apartment in mute disgust. There was 





no need for comment; it was all too 
plain. Ludovitch had been there search- 
ing for incriminating documents. 


V. 

On ten o’clock Sunday morning, Ed- 
wards left his hotel for the fortress 
to get some word of Nastasia. Gran- 
ville, sallow and heavy-eyed, paced the 
corridor like a hungry panther, quite 
oblivious to guests and servants as they 
surged about him. He had begged Ed- 
wards to take him with him to the min- 
ister of the interior—that court of last 
resort—but his friend would not hear 
of it. 

“T’ve got to play a lone hand,” he had 
said. “With the best intention in the 
world, old fellow, you might say or do 
the wrong thing.” 

Arrived at his destination, Edwards 
sent in his card to the commandant of 
the fortress, and after a slight delay he 
was ushered into the officer’s private 
office. He had ‘formerly been in the 
same Guard regiment with Vassenov, 
and knew Edwards well. He greeted 
him cordially, and begged to know how 
he might serve him. 

Edwards asked if he might know the 
result of the court-martial of the day 
before. 

Colonel Stellta looked grave. “Seven 
are condemned to die. I can’t show you 
the list but—I will tell you if it contains 
the name of any one in whom you are 
interested.” 

“Nastasia Feodorovna,” said Ed- 
wards. 

“The third name on the list,” replied 
the colonel, referring to a paper on his 
desk. “A particular—er—friend of 
yours ?” he asked curiously. 

Edwards was looking down, tapping 
his boot with his bamboo cane. He was 
thinking hard on the best way to ap- 
proach this man so as to get a word 
with Nastasia herself. 

“Largely, professional interest, sir,” 
he lied smoothly. “A picturesque story 
and an interesting personality. A good 
newspaper despatch, you know. I was 
wondering if, as a special favor, I 
might see her for a moment. I'll treat 
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you handsomely, sir, in my despatches. 
You can trust to my discretion, I think.” 

Stellta sat back in his office-chair 
and placed his finger-tips together. He 
regarded Edwards thoughtfully. 

“T should greatly like to oblige you. 
I believe in publicity—of a sort; but 
the rules of the fortress, you know, 
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I appreciate that, sir; but isn’t there 
some way? You remember that time 
we had in Baku—for the sake of that 
good time?” 

The colonel smiled broadly, and 
straightening up he touched his bell. 
“Call Captain Smirnoff,” he said to the 
orderly at the door. 

A moment later a lithe young Rus- 
sian, with smooth florid face and the 
mildest of blue eyes, strode in and sa- 
luted. 

“Smirnoff,” said the colonel pleas- 
antly, “let me introduce my friend, Mr. 
Edwards. He wishes to look in at that 
condemned woman-prisoner, Mademoi- 
selle Feodorovna; not to really inter- 
view her, but merely to see her in her 
cell—for his American newspaper. I 
can't officially agree to that, but’—he 
smiled charmingly—‘“if you should 
walk him past the cell I sha’n’t know 
it and you will forget to report it. You 
understand ?” 

Smirnoff bowed, but not very gra- 
ciously, and with a curt “Step this way, 
sir,” held open the door. 

Edwards warmly thanked the com- 
mandant for his kindness and followed 
his guide. It was a dismal and devious 
walk through many corridors, by many 
stolid guards, whose guns clanked 
noisily on the pavement in salute as 
Smirnoff passed. There was a brief 
glimpse of blue sky as they crossed a 
courtyard with huge _ battlemented 
walls on all sides. Then a pause be- 
fore a heavily grated door—a sharp 
challenge, and a quick answer; the 
sound of thick bolts being withdrawn, 
and the heavy door swung slowly in. 
A moment later Edwards stood before 
Nastasia’s cell. . 

A stout outer door was opened by 
the guard at Smirnoff’s command, re- 
vealing an iron grating, through which 
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a slight figure could be dimly discerned 
sitting listlessly in a low chair. The 
girl’s elbows were on the table before 
her, her chin in her hands. She was 
dressed in a loose white dress of coarse 
material, the garb of those condemned 
to die. As his eyes grew accustomed to 
the dim light, Edwards could make out 
Nastasia’s clear-cut profile; the high 
forehead, the well-modeled nose, the 
sweet, firm mouth. She did not even 
glance around as the door creaked on its 
hinges; in truth, she was hardly con- 
scious of external things. Exalted of 
spirit, she was living in another world, 
her mind mercifully dulled for the time 
being to the dread circumstances of her 
environment. 

“Mademoiselle,” 
litely, “a 
you.” 

The girl slowly turned her head. She 
looked up with startled, troubled eyes, 
striving to meet bravely what she sup- 
posed must be some new torture, some 
fresh cruelty in that ghastly journey, 
brief but so full of horrid incident, that 
leads to the gallows. ; 


Smirnoff po- 
greet 


said 
gentleman wishes to 


“Courage, mademoiselle,” said Ed- 
wards. He dared put no more into 
words, but his eyes smiled hope into 


hers. 

She was standing now by her little 
wooden table, one hand at her breast, 
the other clinging to the chair, and Ed- 
wards could see that she was weak and 
trembling. 

“T’m resigned, monsieur,” she replied 
huskily, “to—what shall be; and my 
heart is full of gratitude that I have 
such loyal friends.” 

She came across the floor, close to 
the grating. ‘May I take m/’sieur’s 
hand?” she asked of Smirnoff. 

The officer glanced quickly at Ed- 
wards who met his gaze frankly. 

“May she?” he asked gently, as one 
who would humor a sick child. 

Smirnoff. nodded and half turned 
away. Edwards thrust an arm through 
the bars and clasped Nastasia’s cold, lit- 
tle hand. For an instant she looked up 


at him with great hungry eyes, drink- 
ing in comfort and strength from his 
serene face that told nothing of the 
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tumult of feeling raging within. Then 
she quickly bent down and kissed those 
long, capable fingers. 

“God bless you, dear friend,’ she 
whispered, and turning away she sank 
on the floor by her bed and buried her 
face in her hands. 

Edwards growled something between 
his set teeth as the great door was 
bolted shut. 

“Beg pardon? Yes, a trifle hyster- 
ical, sir,” observed Smirnoff as they re- 
traced their steps across the courtyard, 
“They often get like that toward the 
end. It’s very affecting—till you get 
used to it.” 


Vi. 


Edwards had learned at what hour he 
would find the prime minister at home, 
and exactly at twelve o'clock he as- 
cended the steps leading to the impo- 
sing home of Count Stoessel in the 
Millioniai—the street of millions. A 
butler in gorgeous livery of scarlet and 
gold opened the door. A page, dressed 
in crimson velvet with knee-breeches or- 
namented with silver buckles, — silk 
stockings and satin slippers, offered a 
gold salver for his card, and Edwards 
added to it his note from Vassenov. A 
second butler relieved him of his hat 
and stick, and helped him to remove his 
coat. 

The page presestly returned and es- 
corted the American up the grand stair- 
way and into a room used by Count 
Stoessel as his library and, since his 
appointment to the premiership, as a 
home office. 

Edwards paused at the threshold and 
bowed. The stern, aged minister, who 
was standing by his desk, offered his 
hand, and told him that as a friend of 
Vassenov he was doubly welcome. 
Then he waited for the other to state 
his errand. 

Edwards was impressed, as he stood 
before the Russian, with the marvelous 
culture that so many men of_ this 
strange country possess. Count Stoes- 
sel stood surrounded by walls of books 
representing the literature of the world. 
He spoke English with an exquisiteness 
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rarely met with in England, and more 
rarely in America. 

“Your excellency,” ventured Ed- 
wards, “there was a bold revolutionary 
coup in this city yesterday.” The min- 
ister acknowledged his a¢quaintance 
with the incident by a slight bow. 
“There was a trial at the fortress yes- 
terday afternoon,” continued Edwards, 
“Seven have been condemned to execu- 
tion.” Again the minister bowed, a look 
of wonder beginning to shade his ex- 
pression. “I happen to know positively 
that one of those condemned is entire- 
ly innocent of all complicity in the in- 
cident,” continued Edwards. “Can 
nothing be done to save her?” 

“Her?” ejaculated the minister. 

“Fer,” returned Edwards. “It is the 
woman whom I mean.” 

“A woman escaped with the money,” 
observed the minister. 

“I know nothing of that,” responded 
Edwards. “This girl did not try to es- 
cape at all. She was passing the spot 
by mere chance, and having been a Red 
Cross nurse in Manchuria, she thought 
to render aid to one of the men who was 
shot. For this care she was placed un- 
der arrest, and now I am informed she 
is to be executed in the morning.” 

“Since she has been tried, I fear there 
is no help for her,” said the minister de- 
cidedly, 

“Your excellency, that woman’s death 
was determined upon before she was 
tried. I heard it from the lips of a 
colonel of gendarmes at headquarters!” 

“He doubtless had received over- 
whelming evidence as to her guilt.” 

“Your excellency, will you grant me 
opportunity to establish her  inno- 
cence?” 

“T fear, Mr. Edwards, that it would 
not be worth while for you to under- 
take such an impossible task. There 
are, doubtless, details which have not 
been communicated to you.” 

Edwards squared his shoulders. For 
the first time there was a slight tremor 
in his voice as he replied: 

“Your excellency—I am sending my 
account of this affair to America this 
afternoon. I regret exceedingly that I 
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shall be obliged to state that there is 
absolute evidence of the innocence of 
this girl, and that the matter had been 
brought to the personal attention of the 
prime minister, yet this ruthless execu- 
tion is allowed to proceed.” 

Count Stoessel did not reply. He did 
not even look up. Absolute silence 
reigned for perhaps ten seconds; then 
Stoessel swung impatiently around in 
his swivel-chair. The motion dislodged 
a small framed picture on the desk 
which fell to the floor, breaking the 
glass. 

Edwards sprang forward with a mut- 
tered “Too bad!” and picked it up to 
hand to the prime minister, first careful- 
ly brushing off a few bits of jagged 
glass. He vaguely noted that it was 
the portrait of a young man in the uni- 
form of a Guard officer, with an intel- 
lectual, but rather weak face. Edwards 
was handing it back when, suddenly, he 
paused and stared at the likeness. 

“Pardon me, your excellency,” he 
said, and his voice had a curious vi- 
brant note that had not been there a 
moment before, “but might I ask of 
whom this is a portrait? I think I know 
the man.” 

“My son—Alexander,” replied Stoes- 
sel, with a half-involuntary sigh, as he 
took the picture. : 

“Is he—is he still in the Guard regi- 
ment?” asked Edwards. 

“No, he is not,” replied the other, 
peering sharply at Edwards from un- 
der his shaggy eyebrows. “He has re- 
signed. He’s—well, he’s more of a 
scholar than a soldier, it appears.”” And 
one could read the disappointed ambi- 
tion that lay behind the terse answer. 

“Your excellency,” said Edwards 
quietly, “if I could deliver into your 
hands the one who actually threw the 
bomb yesterday would you agree to re- 
lease that girl now condemned to die?” 

Stoessel rose to his full height, his 
hands still holding the portrait of his 
son. “Sir!” he answered sharply. 
“This is a very extraordinary question 
you propound to me! Were you not 
so wermly recommended to me by so 
loyal a subject as Prince Vassenov, I 
should demand—demand, sir—a _ de- 
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tailed account of this entire affair and 
your own connection with it. You— 
you must know I cannot listen to any 
such wild talk. I must beg you to ex- 
cuse me; my time is hardly my own to- 
day.” 

And then, as though he would tem- 
per his harshness of speech, he held out 
his hand with a most gracious gesture, 
inimitably Russian. 

“One moment, sir,’ said Edwards 
gently. ‘You must forgive my clumsy 
words; I hardly know how to put what 
I have to say. As it turns out, my er- 
rand here to-day concerns you even 
more intimately than it does me. I am 
about to make, what must be to you, a 
most unpleasant, a terrible statement. 
Believe me, I would spare you if I 
could the pain I am about to cause you 
but for the desperate case of this Nas- 
tasia Feodorovna.” 

The old man stirred restlessly, the 
long lean fingers of his right hand tap- 
ping, tapping on the polished wood of 
the desk. 

“Yesterday noon I saw this Mad- 
emoiselle Feodorovna lunching at a 
café near the Hotel de France with a 
young man who was, apparently, of the 
skilled artisan class.” Edwards paused. 
“People interest me wherever I find 
them. It is part of my profession to 
look beneath the seeming surface of 
things. That young man was not real- 
ly an artisan; he was unmistakably a 
gentleman. His features were dimly 
familiar ; I could not place him till just 
now. That portrait’—Edwards pointed 
to the framed picture Stoessel still held 
in his left hand—*“is the likeness of the 
young man I saw with Mademoiselle 
Feodorovna.” 

“Well, m’sieur!” thundered the prime 
minister, his eyes flashing. “Many a 
woman has fooled many a man. Do 
you dare to——” 

“My friend Granville,” Edwards went 
on calmly, “you know—the English at- 
taché, just appointed—was near enough 
the scene of the outrage to recognize 
the man who threw the bomb, and who 
afterward escaped. Granville does not 
yet know the man’s name. Only I 


know that; but he could identify him 


























were he to be apprehended. Your son 
and that man are r 

“Stop!” The count’s face was gray 
and worn. He had not so much the 
appearance of a man broken by some 
unexpected blow, as of one who has 
found his worst fears realized. He 
seemed years older when he next spoke, 
yet he had lost none of his calm dignity. 

“You must know, m’sieur,” he said 
slowly, “that were your astounding 
statement true—and I cannot believe it ; 
I—I, pardon me, I almost suspect it is 
what you Americans call a bluff—were 
it all true, still I could not listen. I am 
a servant of the czar first, and a father 
afterward. My record fe 

“Your excellency,” murmured Ed- 
wards, “‘it is well known that many a 
noble house of Russia is divided against 
itself on the issue of autocracy.” 

There was a nervous tap-tap on a 
door just behind the count’s chair; he 
wheeled around, the hard lines soften- 
ing on his old face, as he called in 
French: “Entrez! Entrez!” 

A girl of fourteen or so came confi- 
dently into the room, then paused flush- 
ing with embarrassment at the sight 
of Edwards, who discreetly looked at 
the minister and not at all at the girl. 

“Well, child?” 

“Oh, papa!” cried the girl, forgetting 
to be self-conscious at the thought of 
her news. “Alexander has come home 
—just now.” The old man’s eyes 
lighted up. ‘“But—but, papa, he is 
wounded—not badly—in his hand. He 
shot himself accidentally, he says, and 
mama has called Doctor Bristene and, 
and—he says, will you please see him 
soon? 

The sweet-faced girl had gone and 
the prime minister stood looking down, 
absorbed in his unhappy thoughts, 
while Edwards was blessing his lucky 
stars for that interruption and its pos- 
sible developments. 

“Your excellency,” he ventured fin- 
ally, “with your permission I will go 
down to the entrance-hall and await 
your call; I earnestly beg that before 
you dismiss me and my appeal for clem- 
ency you will have a few words with 
your son. His testimony, as an eye- 
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witness’—Edwards_ smiled slightly— 
“coupled with that of the Honorable 
Albert Granville, ought to be sufficient 
to reopen the case and secure Mad- 
emoiselle Feodorovna’s release.” 

Count Stoessel stood fumbling the 
papers on his desk; he made no answer. 
Edwards waited a moment, then quietly 
stepped to the door, opened it, and 
closed it softly after him. 


VII. 

Edwards found his way to an easy 
chair in a small reception-room close to 
the great front door. A suspicious foot- 
man peered in at him, paused at the 
threshold as though to ask him his busi- 
ness, then appeared to think better of it 
and silently retreated. Edwards could 
hear his catlike tread outside from time 
to time. A pert French clock on the 
mantel saucily ticked off the minutes 
while Edwards waited. 

There was a rumble as a droshky 
stopped before the house. The front 
door slammed to upon a brisk little gen- 
tleman carrying a small black bag. It 
was the surgeon, Edwards surmised, as 
the caller went swiftly along the hall 
and mounted the stairs, ushered on his 
way by the sentinel-footman. 

Presently the footman returned to 
his post, and Edwards crossed his right 
leg over the left for the twentieth time 
in an hour. Still the minutes flew by 
and no word from the man who held 
the fate of Nastasia Feodorovna on the 
nib of his pen. 

A thousand doubts assailed Ed- 
wards. What if, after all, the wily old 
minister should ignore Edwards and 
his mission, trusting to his almost su- 
preme power to combat the correspond- 
ent’s inevitable declaration of war? The 
waiting was maddening and Edwards 
was, a dozen times, on the point of 
sending to the prime minister for some 
word—for the day was now nearing its 
close. And then there would come the 
comforting thought that knowing, as he 
did, how -serious were the dissensions 
among the czar’s advisers, Count Stoes- 
sel could hardly hope to protect his son 
against the results of Edwards’ dis- 
closures. 
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“The political jackals are ready to 
turn and rend him,” he thought grimly. 
“No; Stoessel must either cause the ar- 
rest of his own son or accept my terms.” 

Edwards pictured to himself the 
drama enacting in the room he had just 
left—the battle between father-love and 
duty to the czar—as the old martinet 
saw it. Beads of perspiration broke out 
on Edwards’ forehead and his hands 
grew cold. The mere discomfort and 
incertainty of waiting had grown to 
positive physical agony. That watchful 
pad-pad of feet over the thick carpet 
outside grated on his tired nerves till 
lis fingers fairly itched to take the fel- 
low by the throat and throttle him. 

He half rose from his chair at the 
sound of subdued voices and of some 
one coming swiftly down the stairs. But 
it was only the busy surgeon on his way 
to another patient. Another half-hour 
passed and presently there came signs 
of a commotion above. There was much 
scurrying to and fro of agile pages and 
stiff footmen. Once more there was a 
clatter of hoofs before the door, and 
Edwards listened and watched for some 
new arrival; but no one came. 

Iedwards jumped up, paced the length 
of the room, and as he turned a man 
came noiselessly in and stopped just 
across the threshold. He was a tall, 
slim fellow, and wrapped in a heavy 
army coat with a big cape; a vizored 
cap which he did not remove came low 
down on his forehead. He was clean- 
shaven but for a close-cropped, black 
mustache. Edwards recognized the 
pallid features and the dark, shifting 
eyes. It was Alexander Stoessel. 

“M’sieur,” he said abruptly; “will 
you kindly come this way?” He turned 
into the hall while a flunky opened the 
front door, before which was drawn up 
a closed carriage. Edwards hesitated. 

“IT bear my father’s answer to you,” 
said young Stoessel, reading the other’s 
unspoken question. He was breathing 
heavily and leaned against the lintel as 
he spoke. 

“Where are we bound?” asked Ed- 
wards, coming up to him. 

“The fortress,” the other whispered 
as he started slowly down the steps 





leaning heavily on the footman’s arm 
for support. 

Edwards considered a moment. “All 
right,” he said and followed him into 
the waiting carriage. 

As it started swiftly down the street, 
Stoessel leaned wearily back against the 
cushions and closed his eyes, and then 
Edwards noticed that the young man’s 
arm was in a sling. 

At first Edwards thought his vis-a- 
vis had fainted, but presently he opened 
his eyes, and to his amazement Edwards 
noted that they glistened with tears. 

“M’sieur,” he burst out suddenly, “is 
there any curse like that of being a 
coward—a physical and moral cow- 
ard?” 

“A curse to the man himself, do you 
mean, or to those about him?” asked 
Edwards curtly. 

Alexander groaned. “Both,” he said. 
“There's only one thing I’m not afraid 
of,” he went on wearily, “and that’s 
death. If they'd shot me down yesterday 

I expected it—I should have gloried 
in it; but to be caught and tried and 
hanged; the gray dawn and the file of 
soldiers, the being blindfolded and all 
the ghastly business of getting ready to 
spring the trap’’—he clenched his thin 
hands—“I should go mad!” 

“A man of your temperament has no 
business to be chucking bombs about, 
even for benevolent purposes,” observed 
Edwards as he lighted a cigarette. He 
was beginning to experience a sense of 
vague relief; though what was coming 
he could only surmise. 

“Ah! Exactly what Nastasia was 
urging upon me when you saw us in 
the café. She begged me not to do it. 
You see, she knew me so well; she 
nursed me a bit when I had a touch of 
fever in Manchuria—where she met 
you, I believe. Well, I’d all but prom- 
ised her to back out of that expropria- 
tion conspiracy when I left the café. 
She’s heart and soul for The Cause, but 
she didn’t think I was the man for that 
particular job, and she was right. But 
there, again, | was the coward—lI didn’t 
dare to back out, and so because I was 
an accursed coward | threw that bomb.” 

‘“And so the girl who tried to save 
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you and the others is sentenced to pay 
the penalty of your moral cowardice!” 
cried Edwards, unable to keep back the 
words. 

Young Stoessel covered his face with 
his hands. “I didn’t know they’d ar- 
rested Nastasia until to-night when my 
father told me. I was wounded and in 
hiding.” 

“And now ?” asked Edwards. 

The young man looked up and met 
his glance squarely. 

“And now I am going to do all I can 
to undo the wrong I have done,” he 
said quietly. “Count Stoessel has passed 
sentence upon us both.” 

They had reached the entrance to the 
fortress, and the carriage drew up in- 
side the outer courtyard. 

“Kindly wait here, m’sieur,” said 
Stoessel as he painfully climbed down 
to the stone pavement. 

“Waitine—waiting!” growled Ed- 
wards to himself. “Will I ever get 
through this infernal waiting, for God 
knows what ?” 


Edwards must have been dozing 
when he was suddenly conscious of a 
low hum of voices, the grounding of 
muskets, the clatter of a trailing sword, 
a sharp command; a heavily cloaked 
figure was half lifted into the carriage, 
and then Edwards was leaning over the 
sobbing Nastasia, chafing her hands. 

Stoessel had climbed in after her and 
sat opposite. No one spoke; there was 
no need for speech, and there were no 
words adequate to the moment. 

Edwards’ arm went round Nastasia's 
shoulder ; he gathered her two hands in 
one of his, and so they sat as the car- 
riage rumbled along the darkening 
streets of St. Petersburg; and after a 
while the girl grew calmer, and fell 
asleep from sheer exhaustion, her head 
on Edwards’ shoulder. 

“Where now?” asked Edwards in a 
low voice. 

“The night express for Paris,” said 
Stoessel 

“Ah, I see. Exiled?” 

Stoessel nodded. “Five years for 
Nastasia. Then she may come back— 
on certain conditions.” 
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“Poor little girl!” muttered Edwards. 
But I guess that’s best. And you?” 
The young man looked out of the 
window with unseeing eyes, his lips 
twitching. “I am never to come back; 
that is my sentence—and my promise,” 
he said quietly. 

And Edwards thought curiously, as 
he studied the calm, pale face of the 
young man before him, how one may 
be a coward in action yet splendidly 
brave to endure. 

“You'll look after Nastasia for a 
bit?” suggested Edwards after a pause. 

Stoessel bowed. “Oh, yes, of course.” 

“Get her into a nice pension with 
nice people, and let me know if she is 
in need of money at any time.” 

Stoessel reddened. “You may de- 
pend upon me to look after her prop- 
erly,” he said shortly. “If it is not ini- 
pertinent, may I ask if you have mo: 
than a mere friendly interest in Mad- 
emoiselle Feodorovna?”’ 

Edwards looked thoughtiully down at 
the girl in his arms, a tender, whimsical 
smile playing about his lips. ‘Why, do 
you know,” he said in a voice of gentle 
surprise, “I hadn’t thought it, but I be- 
lieve [ am in love with Nastasia. Guess 
it took what I’ve been through these 
last two days to find it out.” 

The carriage came to an abrupt 
standstill and Nastasia stirred uneasily. 

Edwards looked up with a sheepish 
grin. “Forget what I just said, will 
e@eyour 

Stoessel smiled sympathetically. “I 
shall never betray your confidence, 
m’sieur, and—permit me to say that 
Nastasia is a very lucky girl.” 


“ 


“You are a wonder, Edwards,” Gran- 
ville was saying as they dined in that 
same dingy café that opened up this 
little drama. “But you haven't told 
me what pressure you brought to bear 
on. Count Stoessel to get him to release 
Nastasia.”’ 

“He isn’t going to tell—the secretive 
old dog!’ said Monkton, who had 
joined them. “I always know he isn’t 
when he shuts his mouth that way; and 
[ half suspect.” he added shrewdly, 
“that Edwards’ reputation for semi- 
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omniscience is based not so much on 
what he does as what he doesn’t tell!” 

Edwards’ tired eyes lighted up for a 
moment. 

“T guess you’re more than half right, 
Monkton,” he said. “People are so 
prone to magnify a mystery. I may 
tell you this: my winning card was put 
in my hand at the eleventh hour. It 
wasn't cleverness on my part; it was 
just luck—or Providence, if you like.” 

There was a pause; then Granville 
asked gently: 

“And the girl’s future, old chap?” 

Edwards’ eyes followed the curling 
smoke of his cigarette with a tender, 
absent look in them. 

“I’m going to run on to Paris in a 
few days, and I shall go to see Nas- 
tasia. Her future will depend some- 
v.bat on the answer to a question I am 
yvoing tc ask her.” He smiled whimsic- 
ally. “Been so busy all my life nosing 
into other people’s affairs 1 had forgot- 
ten that my own might need attention. 
Have always taken my romance vi- 
cariously ; time I had one of my own, 
eh? And now,” he added softly, “now 
that the poor little girl’s wings have 
been clipped, now that she’s an exile 
from her ungrateful fatherland, per- 


haps—perhaps she'll have time to think 
a little about love and a home and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“And your work here?” suggested 
Monkton dubiously. 

Edwards rose from his chair and 
stood for a moment leaning over the 
back of it, his usually inscrutable face 
alight with a new purpose and a new 
hope that were good to see. 

“As to that,” he said slowly, “I have 
always thought of my work first; but 
this time I am going to think of—of 
something else first—something that’s 
worth more, I guess, than all the money 
and all the honor that can come to a 
man; something that sticks by him 
when the money’s gone and the world 
has forgotten him, and he’s going on 
the shelf; and the funny thing is, I 
have only just found it out.” 

Then with a “Good night, boys; wish 
me luck!” Edwards turned and left 
them, 

Monkton stared after him moodily, 
but in the eyes of the warm-hearted 
Englishman there glistened something 
suspiciously like tears. 

“Lucky beggar! Lucky little girl!” 
he growled, frowning portentously at 
his plate. 


WHEN IT RAINS 


HEN the night shuts down with wind and rain 
Across the hills and the fields of grain, 
I hear the rustle of wind-blown sheaves, 
The drip, drip, drip of rain on the leaves; 
And again I ride, the dark defied, 
Through the wind and rain with you by my side. 


We feel the sweep of the lush-wet grass 
That reaches toward us as we pass; 
We glimpse, through distent window-panes, 
The blur of lights—while it rains and rains; 
We catch the beat of the horses’ feet, 





We breathe the breath of the forest sweet. 


Oh, to ride once more through the night and rain, 
To ride and to come back home again! 
To see the blaze of the logs of pine, 
Your hair’s wet gold where the rain-drops shine, 
To hear the blast—the journey past— 
To be safe at home with you at last! 
Aice E. Aven. 





























AJOR DUART, lean- 
ing back in his saddle, 
threw a stone against 
Colonel _Blathwayt’s 
door. 

A resounding echo 
fell headlong into si- 
lence and darkness 
that was soft and dense as black wool. 
The old-fashioned rambling house, 
showing pallidly through it, had closed 
its shutters like a white man smitten 
blind. Major Duart swore softly but 
eloquently, then he drew his pistol and 
fired in the air. 

Immediately a light twinkled behind 
the shutters in the kitchen-wing and 
moved, still blinking, past the long row 
of windows. The chain-bolt rattled, 
the door opened, and a broad flare fell 
on the tall horse and the big man in 
the saddle. A frightened negro held the 
lamp over his head. 

“What the devil’s the matter with 
you, Caliban?” demanded the visitor 
fiercely. ‘“Where’s your master?” 

“De colonel’s in bed, suh, dun hurt 
his han’ powerful bad.” 

“Damn his hand! You tell him John 
Calderwood was shot to death to-day 
in his own office,” Major Duart said, 
“and that hell’s to pay.” 

“Fo’ de Lord! Yo’ don’ sesso, suh?” 
The negro’s teeth chattered, he nearly 
dropped his lamp. 

“Dead—you hear, you fool? 
him I said so.” 

“T suttinly will, suh! 





Tell 
Fo’ de Lord, 


Marse Duart, who kilt him?” 
But Duart was off with a thunder of 
hoofs. 
The frightened negro set his lamp on 
the floor and stepping out on the piazza 
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leaned against one of the white columns 
and peered timidly down the road. The 
light from the door showed the weird 
outlines of the cottonwoods, and the 
bats whirred past. The ears of untu- 
tored men are keen as the ears of 
beasts; far off he distinguished voices, 
strange shoutings. Toward the town 
was a faint red blur, in the long vista 
through woolly darkness it pulsated like 
a live coal, baleful as an evil eye. Cali- 
ban listened a long time, then he crept 
in and double locked the doors. 

Up-stairs Colonel Blathwayt, sleep- 
less from pain, shuddered and started 
up on his elbow. 

Nearer town the red blur disinte- 
grated itself and became the savage 
flames of half a hundred pine-knots 
dipped in tar. A black cloud, malodor- 
ous and smutty, hung over them 
wreathing the upper windows of the 
jail. The wild blaze below revealed the 
heavy oak door and the barred loop- 
holes on either hand. Through one of 
them grinned the muzzle of the warder’s 
gun. On the steps Colonel Coad stood 
beside Judge Ladd and the sheriff, try- 
ing to hold the mob in leash. They 
had jailed the assassin, but to keep him 
jailed! 

Colonel Coad made them a speech. 
“Gentlemen,” he shouted, “we don’t 
take the law in our own hands in Lit- 
tle Paradise. I appeal to you for the 
honor of this State, for the good name 
of this town—disperse and go home!” 

“Go home—hell !” 

The crowd shook to its core. 
followed shriller cries. 

“You’re an old fool, colonel !” 

“Move out of range!” 

“Roll your hoop!” 


Then 
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Wild shoutings greeted this witticism. 
The three men on the steps looked down 
on a sheet of distorted faces, smutty 
masks of vengeance, hideous as grin- 
ning gargoyles. The mob closed in, 
clasping the jail in a coil like a ser- 
pent’s; presently it would crack the old 
ramshackle as easily as an egg-shell 
and snatch its prey. 

The sheriff leveled his gun. “The 
first man up dies,” he shouted. 

They mocked him. The pine-knots 
crackled and black smoke choked the 
guards within and the pacificators with- 
out. Two hundred furious men were 
jostling forward. A ring in front held 
firm, glaring at the lowered guns. 
Against these the outsiders hurled 
themselves. The tumult of shoutings 
and blasphemies drowned all speech; 
Judge Ladd made grimaces and ges- 
tures, no one heard a word. 

“We can’t hold ’em,” the sheriff said 
in Colonel Coad’s ear. “We'll have to 
get inside before they stamp on us.” 

“D’ye think I’m a damned coward, 
sir?’ Colonel Coad cried. “The fel- 
low ought to hang; I’d hang him my- 
self, but I believe in law!” 

“Law ain’t going to help you,” the 
sheriff muttered, his voice drowned in 
the tumult. 

They were coming. A pyramid of 
gargoyles toppled bodyless out of night, 
another moment and they would rush 
the steps. 

Suddenly a young man appeared on 
the platform beside the sheriff. He was 
slightly lame and his face, clean-shaven 
and sharp-featured, showed calm in the 
torchlight. Bareheaded and unarmed, 
he went down two steps and lifted his 
hand. 

Silence followed pandemonium; the 
mob fell away as the Red Sea parted 
before Moses. Some one threw a 
torch at the foot of the steps and it 
burned wildly, casting all its luridness 
on the slender figure and uplifted arm. 
With his eyes on the crowd, holding it 
spellbound, he spoke to the sheriff in 
an undertone. 

“The militia will be here in ten min- 
utes, the warder just got the phone.” 


The sheriff said something devoutly 
profane. 

The young man addressed the crowd. 
“T’ve seen the prisoner,” he said, “I’ve 
been talking with him for an hour. I 
know everything that happened in Cal- 
derwood’s office. You must hear it, 
gentlemen.” 

“Sure !” 

“Give it to us, Kep!” 

“Nothing like a lawyer when he ain't 
a thief!” 

“No one in authority ever made that 
charge,’ Keppel Hale said, with his slow 
drawl, ‘‘against the profession on this 
side the Mississippi. In ancient history 
it often - 

“Shut up, Kep!” 

“Hang your talk—what’d Lamplugh 
say ?” 

“Hang Lamplugh!” 

A fierce bellow answered. They 
surged to the very steps. Nothing more 
fearful than that scene ever smote the 
sight of a stout old gentleman; Judge 
Ladd secretly cursed his own folly for 
trying to beat Judge Lynch. Only 
Keppel Hale stood unmoved. He 
watched them with an unchanging eye 
and then flung up his hand. For the 
second time the potent spell of un- 
daunted courage told. 

“Out with it, Kep, and let us finish 
up!” 

“I’m going to finish myself,” he 
drawled, “I know the case and you 
shall, too—hark!” 

He pointed his finger. The mob 
quaked and tore itself asunder, bayonets 
flashed through the wide rent and a 
long file of troopers advanced. 

Hale smiled. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said 
pleasantly, “I'll tell you all about it in 
court. J/’m going to defend the pris 
oner.” 

The sheriff caught his shoulder. 
“My God, Hale!” he gasped. ‘You're 
crazy!” 

But not a stone flew, not a shot was 
fired, the night-raiders fell steadily back 
before bayonets. The mob may be a 
hydra but it is a vile reptile, it crawls 
in the face of Death. 

Sunday morning sentinels paced the 
quadrangle of the jail. John Calder- 
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wood had been buried on Saturday in 
a drenching rain, but with the morning 
the sweet wind from the hills winged 
the clouds and the moist folds of new- 
turned earth smoked in the sun, the 
very stems of the rye were green. 
White cucumber drifted like snow 
across the woodlands, and now and 
again came the soft mating call: “Ah, 
Bob White!” 

That Sunday Little Paradise rose up 
as one man and went to service, the 
quiet streets were thronged, and the 
Church-at-the-Crossing had no vacant 
seats. Horses were hitched down the 
south side of the lane to the Hollis fence. 
Groups stood on the porch and in the 
path to the gate, they even hung on 
the old iron fence around the grave- 
yard which we children were afraid to 
pass at dusk. The hum of discussion 
outside met the hum of responses with- 
in; now and then they sang a familiar 
hymn or sparrows twittered in the ivy. 

The text was given out in a stillness 
sudden and palpable. The high voice of 
the preacher carried far, men heard it 
even behind the fallen tombstones in 
the first-settlers’ corner. 

“The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground!” 

The few children remaining for the 
sermon sobbed with fright, even strong 
men shuddered and women wept. Lit- 
tle Paradise loved a soul-searching dis- 
course. 

Service was almost over when Kep- 
pel Hale came up the street; the slight- 
ness of his figure, his lameness, the 
power in his face made strangers stare, 
and townspeople pointed him out, some 
with the reluctant admiration that men 
feel for courage, headlong, misdirected 
courage, others with scorn, and more 
with hatred. 

“That fellow’s going to defend Lam- 
plugh.”’ 

“That’s the lawyer who fooled tl 
mob!” 

“That’s Kep Hale.” 

The comments followed him, pretty 
girls gazed regretfully, decent matrons 
drew back from the danger of conta- 
gion. It might have been the plague 
abroad at noonday. But the pale young 


man, unarmed and lame, walked past 
them up the south lane to the church. 
The lilac in the corner of Judge Ladd’s 
garden, next the churchyard, was 
blooming; and in after years Keppel 
Hale disliked the perfume. He waited 
under the old silver-maple which used 
to stand opposite the church door; the 
leaves rusiled over his head but the by- 
standers drew away. Alone he leaned 
his elbow on the tree and rested, hat in 
hand. Men whispered of assassina- 
tion, of feud between the two political 
parties, of charges of conspiracy and 
murder, and at that very moment the 
final hymn rose tunefully: 


lhe King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never.” 
\t last the congregation came pour- 
ing out. Spring hats, beflowered mus- 


lins and silks, pretty young faces and 
sober old ones. They stopped in groups 
around the door and half-way down the 
lane. Religion dropped and the one 
topic was on every lip. Keppel Hale 
crossed the street and men turned to 
watch him. Judge Hollis had just come 
out with Colonel Coad. The judge, tall, 
stout, choleric, was clad in his usual 
old-fashioned dark-blue broadcloth suit 
with a flowing white necktie. He had 
not changed his style of dress since the 
Mexican War. Beside him came his 
granddaughter, the only = surviving 
member of his family, the sweetest 
young thing in Little Paradise. 

Hale saw no one else, had seen no 
one else for ten years of struggle and 
hope deferred. Ruth looked up and 


their eyes met. He moved forward 
eagerly to take her prayer-book. 
Judge Hollis intervened. “Ruth!” 


he said sharply, thrusting her hand 

through his arm. “Sir,” he added in 

his Olympian tones, looking the young 

lawyer full in the face, “my grand- 

daughter does .not recognize criminals 
or their friends.” 

Hale drew back sharply; for one in- 
terminable second the two men looked 
each other in the eye; then the old 
judge, purple and furious, marched 
past, his granddaughter on his arm. 

The court-room in the old town hall 
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at Little Paradise faced northeast; it 
was in the upper right-hand corner of 
the brick building which was burned 
thirty-five years ago. Ona gray spring 
day they had to burn lights at the 
judge’s desk and on the recorder’s ta- 
ble. Sometimes the old lamps smoked 
under their green shades and the jury- 
men sneezed. 

On Monday morning when court con- 
vened Judge Ladd was on the bench 
and the old room was filled to its limit, 
men stood on the backs of the rear 
benches and filled the window-sills. The 
halls and even the steps were clogged. 
Every man, from the judge himself to 
Caliban, Colonel Blathwayt’s negro, ex- 
pected the attorney for the_defense to 
ask a change of venue; it was not pos- 
sible to try James Lamplugh in Little 
Paradise with any hope of acquittal. 

James Lamplugh, who had edited a 
fiery demagogue paper, who had fought 
John Calderwood with every weapon 
known to yellow journalism, had been 
taken red-handed in the very room 
where Calderwood was murdered; seen 
to enter it, too, by Colonel Blathwayt, 
the leader of the opposition to Calder- 
wood, the very man whom Lamplugh 
had been supporting with his scurrilous 
pen, and who had been forced, for 
truth’s sake, to make his deposition 
against him from his sick-bed. There 
never had been any hope for Jim Lam- 
plugh, there never could be, and only a 
daredevil, a poor young lawyer like 
Keppel Hale, would have dared to 
damage his career, damn his social 
prospects, and risk even his life to de- 
fend the wretched prisoner. 

The story of Judge Hollis’ treatment 
of Hale in the churchyard was ancient 
history by Sunday night and Little 
Paradise took its cue. The dowagers 
drew aside their skirts when they 
passed the lawyer on Main Street and 
the girls looked foolishly away. Among 
the men there were sullen and danger- 
ous murmurs. Yet quite unmoved the 
young man began his slow work of 
challenging juror after juror. Judge 
Ladd himself was palpably biased, but 
he was an honest man and now and 
then he sustained the objections of the 


defense. Meanwhile the crowd in the 
old court-room watched with a fierce 
anticipatory triumph. 

The prisoner was a small, sickly man, 
with a striking head, his short-sighted 
eyes peering through gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. There was not a shadow of 
passion or vindictiveness about him, 
yet for fierce political animosities, for 
turgid vituperation, the quiet little man 
had no peer; his enemies were thick as 
flies. 

Watchfully, skilfully, shrewdly, Kep- 
pel Hale chose his jury; again and 
again he scored a point over the pub- 
lic prosecutor, Colonel Coad. Again 
and again he won his way without lift- 
ing his voice, with scarcely a gesture, 
just as he had held the mob on the 
steps of the jail. 

“The damned shyster,” muttered 
Major Duart to Judge Hollis, “that 
damned persuasive young devil, watch 
him win out!” 

Judge Hollis made no reply; he 
breathed a little more deeply, his fat 
face quite purple with wrath. Jim 
Lamplugh! The dirty little scribbler, 
the sneaking murderer, how dared Hale 
defend him? 

Meanwhile the long day, tense with 
passion and excitement, wore to its close 
and, to the amazement of the town, the 
jury was chosen. Kep Hale was either 
mad or a fool, he had permitted them 
to get a jury in one day. The court 
adjourned amid a buzz of conjecture. 
The prisoner was marched to jail under 
a double guard, and the prisoner’s at- 
torney walked quietly through the 
crowd and went his way unchallenged 
and ungreeted by mortal man. Little 
Paradise rose up and cast him out. 

Two mornings later the town awoke 
with a shock of surprise and horror. 
Keppel Hale had sworn out a warrant 
against two of its first citizens, Major 
Duart and Colonel Isaac Blathwayt. A 
crowd of indignant partizans went 
down to the court-house with the major 
and the colonel to give bail. The charge 
was attempt to suborn a witness. It 
was true that Major Duart hated Lam- 
plugh as he hated the devil and his an- 
gels, but Colonel Blathwayt had been ill 
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in bed, having hurt his hand so severe- 
ly that he still carried it in a sling. 

If anything had been needed to heap 
up the record of Keppel Hale’s infamy 
this was the last straw. Men gathered 
on the street corners to use opprobrious 
language and make dire _ threats. 
Colonel Blathwayt had doubled his fol- 
lowing since Calderwood’s death and 
the followers could shoot. 

That night Keppel Hale found a sign 
on his door, a great white placard with 
death’s-head and cross-bones and this 
legend: 


Get out, twenty-four hours! Whitecaps. 


Old Doctor Cheyney was waiting in 
the office. The doctor had been in bed 
a week with lumbago; he dragged him- 
self to his feet. 

“Kep,” he said, “I thought you were 
a gentleman. Let that blackguard 
hang.” 

Hale put out his hand, but the stern 
old man refused to see it. “I reckon 
we can’t agree, doctor,” the young law- 
yer said sadly. “I wish you’d take my 
word for it.” 

Doctor Cheyney looked at him over 
his spectacles. “Are you going to fight 
for that scoundrel ?” 

“T advised him to plead ‘not guilty,’ 
doctor.” 

The doctor stared, then he gathered 
up his cane from the table. “Good 
Lord!” he ejaculated. 

He hobbled to the door and Keppel 
held it open. 

“IT knew your father,” the old man 
remarked, at the threshold, “I pulled 
you through the whooping-cough and 
scarlet fever; I wish I’d let you slip. 
You aren’t worth a pill, Kep! They'll 
shoot you.” 

Hale smiled bitterly. ‘We call this 
a free country, Doctor Cheyney,” he 
replied. “I’m going to prove it.” 


The old man went out swearing. 

Meanwhile the guards around the 
jail were doubled, for Major Duart and 
Colonel Blathwayt held an indignation 
meeting at the tavern. 

Keppel Hale was very tired and his 
lame ankle troubled him with the old 
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ache which had returned at intervals 
ever since the leg was fractured the 
year before. Yet weary and ‘fasting— 
he had tasted nothing for hours—he 
went on foot through the threatening 
streets to the jail. 

It was late to admit visitors, but the 
warden allowed him twenty minutes. 
Lamplugh, pale and disheveled, sat on 
the side of his cot reading Montes- 
quieu’s Esprits des Lois. He was al- 
most an invalid, he had been fit for the 
prison hospital for days, and he had a 
passion for the French classics. 

Hale stood opposite, leaning against 
the wall. “Jim, you haven't been 
square with me,” he said, “why didn’t 
you tell me that you quarreled loudly 
with Calderwood the day before the 
murder ?” 

Lamplugh closed Montesquieu on his 
finger. “I didn’t, Kep,” he said, with- 
out resentment. “I’d been fighting him 
straight from the shoulder in the Jour- 
nal. I told him that day I’d support 
him if he’d promise to beat Blathwayt. 
He made a fuss over something else.” 

“What was it?” Hale looked at the 
little journalist keenly. 

Jim Lamplugh made a wry face. “My 
wife ran away from me ten years ago. 
You didn’t know it? I reckon not! I 
worshiped the ground she walked on. 
I never knew who'd hit me; I did find 
out she was living somewhere with the 
man as his housekeeper. I got a di- 
vorce so he could marry her. Two 
days before Calderwood was shot I 
found out that the man who had robbed 
me of my wife had never married her; 
he deserted her. She died penniless in 
a Chicago hospital.” The little man 
stopped, his face had turned vividly 
yellow. “I never knew it until she 
was buried in the potter’s field.” 

Keppel Hale did not move. 

“I'd rather not tell it, Kep—— I 
found out who the scoundrel was; I'd 
been supporting him for governor 
against Calderwood. I went down and 
put the evidence in Calderwood’s hands. 
I told him to use it if Blathwayt killed 
me first. Calderwood was excited, he 
shouted at me about Blathwayt, that’s 
all. They think I killed him. God! I'd 
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have given my blood to save any man 
who hated that hound.” 

Hale put his hand on his shoulder. 
“Why didn’t you tell me before, Jim?” 
he oud huskily. 

Jim Lamplugh drooped his head and 
his shoulders shook convulsively. “I 
remembered Alice when she was first 
married to me; she was only seventeen. 
Kep, keep her name out of it!” 

The young lawyer's face changed 
sharply. “It need not come in, Jim. 
I'll see you through.” 

Lamplugh wrung his hand. “I know 
it, Kep. I don’t care much, though. 
Only I want to live to shoot Blath- 
wayt.” 

“Do you think Calderwood told him ?” 

“TI reckon so. Anyway the papers [ 
gave him were gone. When I found 
him there dead I looked for them in 
his pockets. That’s why they caught 
me by the body with blood on my 
hands.” 

“And you hid all this from me? Jim, 
you're a lunatic!’ Hale said, with im- 
patience. 

“That’s so, Kep,” the little man ad- 
mitted quietly, “but I’d have gone to the 
lamp-post rather than tell that crowd 
of Alice.” 

It was nearly nine o'clock the follow- 
ing evening when Hale lighted the lamp 
in his office. The bare little room with 
its desk piled high with papers struck 
a chill to his heart. For weeks no one 
had spoken a friendly word to him, no 
visitor had tapped at his door. 

Hale began to heat his coffee; again 
he had eaten nothing in twelve hours 
and was faint and weary. He sat down 
to wait for the coffee and was n 
aware that the outer door had opened 
and shut. He was startled by the mur 
mur of voices in the hall and a tap 


the door. He turned slightly in his 
chair and took his pistol from his des! 
“Come in,” he said quietly 
There was a moment’s hesitation, 
then the door opened and Ruth Hollis 
came in. A soft gray veil like a cloud 


enveloped her head and was tied under 
her chin, framing her pale young: face; 


and a gray cloak hung to the hem of 


her white skirt. 


He sprang to his feet. “Ruth!” he 
whispered. “Ruth!” 

She laid her finger on her lips. 
“Hush!” she said harshly. “Regina’s in 
the hall. I must speak with you a mo- 
ment, [| ” She caught her breath 
painfully, her white lips shook. “‘They’re 
going to shoot you to-morrow morning 
as you pass the mouth of Stonewall’s 
Alley on your way to the court-house.’ 

He looked at her gently, the sweet- 
ness of his glance was almost womanly. 
“Do you care, Ruth?” he asked. 

She was trembling, but something in 
his gentle manner, the sanity of his tone, 
recalled her. “I am here,” she replied 
simply. “I—I ran all the way!” 

He drew forward his revolving-chair. 
“You won't refuse to sit down a mo- 
ment?” he said, a thrill of es in 
his voice. “I’ve often dreamed of see- 
ing you here.” 

She looked at him in bewilderment. 
“T don’t believe you know what I’ve 
told you,” che cried. “You don’t un- 
derstand! They’re going to kill you!” 

He smiled a little. ‘“‘They’ve told me 

he replied. “I’ve expected it ever 
since I undertook poor Jim’s defense. 


They've been making a scapegoat of 
him for months, they don’t want to see 
me save him.” 

“You can’t!” She had forgotten self 
and she clasped her hands upon his arm. 
“You can’t save him. He’s guilty. Oh, 
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“Oh, no, no!” She was plainly 
frightened. “You must not. Regina 
is in the hall and old Israel is to meet 
me with the carriage; he’s waiting out- 
side now. I—I1 wanted them to know 
I’d come!” She hung her head, blush- 
ing. 

“You thought it would shield me?” 
Hale smiled tenderly. “God bless you, 
Ruth! I wish you loved me.” 

She gave him a little startled glance 
and bit her lip. 

He gravely offered her his arm. 
“Come,” he said, “I can’t let you shelter 
me, Ruth, with your grandfather’s 
glory. It isn’t right to the old judge.” 

She stopped at the door. “You 
won't go by that alley to-morrow?” 

He stood a moment silent, his eyes on 
the ground. Then he looked up. 

“Ruth, did you ever know me to be 
frightened out of doing my duty?” 

“No-o—but, Kep! She shook from 
head to foot. “They'll shoot you. It’s 
true—true!” 

“T know it, Ruth, but I’m going to 
court to-morrow.” 

“By Stonewall’s Alley ?’’ 

“If you love me I can go safe past 
the mouth of hell.” 

“Keppel, I promised my dying fa- 
ther not to—to—against grandfather’s 
wishes,” she faltered. “I must keep my 
word.” 

“And I mine to that poor fellow in 
jail.” 

“But you won't risk your life?” The 
anguish in her tone reached his heart. 

“They'll not hurt me, Ruth. Haven't 
you warned me?” 

“I’m so afraid, Kep!” she cried. 

He bent his head low over hers. 
‘You care, Ruth, you care!” he mur- 
mured. “Promise me that you'll be- 
lieve in me—in spite of all—believe in 
me, dear!” 

She looked up, her face tremulous 
with emotion. “I do, Kep. God keep 
you!” she sobbed, and went out to the 


carriage weeping. 

That night few slept in Little Para- 
dise. The very atmosphere was tense 
with passion, the long drawn-out feud 
which had divided the town for twenty 
years between the Calderwoods and the 
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Blathwayts seethed like the witches’ cal- 
dron. In fact as well as in theory Jim 
Lamplugh was to be the scapegoat for 
the sins of the one party and the pas- 
sions of the other. Honest men, too, 
like Judge Hollis and old Doctor Chey- 
ney, sided with the extremists because 
they believed Lamplugh guilty. 

Into this hotbed Hale walked calm- 
ly on the great morning of the trial, the 
day which, it was whispered, would be 
the turning-point in Lamplugh’s fate. 
Safe by a miracle, as it seemed, he as- 
cended the court-house steps unharmed. 

The court-room was packed and the 
murmur of excitement was so continu- 
ous that his honor twice ordered the 
sheriff to suppress it or clear the court. 
Doctor Cheyney sat on the window-sill 
in spite of his lumbago. Stout men, 
like Colonel Blathwayt and Major 
Duart, were nearly purple in the face. 
The little prisoner, pale with illness, 
sat as usual beside his counsel and his 
short-sighted eyes never once turned 
toward Isaac Blathwayt. 

The day wore slowly on. The fore- 
noon and the early afternoon were con- 
sumed by Colonel Coad’s slow and 
pompous cross-examination of two wit- 
nesses. It was tedious and the court- 
room bubbled like a charged bottle with 
the cork half drawn. Late in the af- 
ternoon Hale called a new witness, a 
white-headed negro, Jefferson Davis 
Whipps, the janitor of Calderwood’s 
office building. The old man hobbled 
painfully to the stand and solemnly 
took the oath. 

Keppel Hale addressed a few quiet 
words to the court. “Your honor, I 
propose to show that this witness has 
been intimidated, that he stood in dan- 
ger of his life——” 

Colonel Coad was on his feet with an 
objection, and the court-room burst into 
an angry murmur. Colonel Blathwayt 
half rose from his seat, but Major 
Duart pulled him down. The old negro 
on the witness-stand looked down on 
faces, threatening faces; they were 
piled up one above another in tiers, 
they choked the doors and darkened the 
windows. Outside the sentry’s musket 


rattled. The storm of passion swelled 
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and subsided, held down by the judicial 
frown. 

In the first silence Hale turned to 
the witness with a smile. His manner 
was reassuring, winning. If he felt the 
anger of the men who watched him he 
gave no sign. 

“You were in the Calderwood Build- 
ing as usual on the night of April 
twenty-second, were you not?” he 
asked. 

“I wuz, Marse Kep.” 

“You will tell the jury just what 
happened that night, Jeff?” 

“T sho’ will, Marse Kep,” the negro 
replied earnestly, trying to fix his at- 
tention on Hale, but his eyes rolled un- 
easily and his black.knotted old hands 
shook as they fingered the brim of his 
battered hat. 

“What were you doing that night?” 
Hale asked patiently, leaning forward 
in an easy conversational way. 

“T wuz at Marse Calderwood’s office, 
suh,” Jeff began again slowly, drops 
of perspiration standing out on his fore- 
head. 

“In the building or his _ private 
rooms?” Keppel’s low voice was cool, 
but the crowded room seemed to gasp. 

“T wuz in de yard dat’s in de middle, 
Marse Kep. De yard ain’t seen fum 
de street bekase deyer ain’t no doah on 
de street; de house is built round it 
so.” He made an ellipse with his hands. 

“How many doors open on it?” 

“Three, suh. Dat is, countin’ de 
doah inter Marse Calderwood’s little 
back room—de room where dey—dey 


found ’im——” The old man stopped 
abruptly. 
Hale nodded encouragingly. “We 


know, Jeff. Now tell the jury if there’s 
any window on it from Colonel Cal- 
derwood’s private office?” 

“Yes, Marse Kep, deyer is de winder 
I dun tole yo’ ’bout.” 

“What were you doing in the yard 
that night, Jeff?” 

“Tt wuz ‘bout eight o’clock, suh, an’ 
gettin’ mighty dark—yo’ ’member it 
wuz po’erful dark dat night. I went 
out dar ter chop wood fer de colonel’s 
fire an’ I went outen his doah. De od- 
der doahs wuz all locked bekaze de 
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yudders had all gwine home. De hall 
doah wuz locked inside; I dun locked 
it myse’f bekaze I wuz gwine home w’en 
I ‘membered ter chop dat wood, an’ I 


went out Marse Calderwood’s doah 
wid my lantern.” 
“Where was Colonel Calderwood 


when you passed through his office?” 

“He wuz settin’ at de desk, suh, an’ 
he looked up an’ ses: ‘Yo’ can go home 
now, Jeff, I’m gwine fo’ ‘long.’ An’ 
he did, Marse Kep, he sho’ did—de 
Lord hab mercy on us!” The old man 
broke down and, hiding his face in his 
hands, wept aloud. 

In the dusk Hale saw a sea of white 
upturned faces, he could hear them 
breathe; but no word broke the pause, 
only old Jeff’s sobs. 

After a while Keppel leaned forward 
again. “You went into the yard after 
that, Jeff?” 

“T sho’ did, Marse Kep.” The negro 
commanded his voice and raised his 
white head with something like dignity 
in his sorrow. “I went out an’ I shet 
de doah bekaze it wuz cold. De blinds 
ob de winder wuz shet. I sot my lan- 
tern down, foun’ my hatchet, an’ 
chopped er spell. Den I heerd voices. 
Fust I didn’t notice; I knowed sum 
"un wuz deyer wid Marse John, but dat 





warn’t noffin. Den all ter once dar 
wuz er shot—an’ anodder—des like 
dat!” The old man clapped his hands 


twice. “An’ I heerd Marse John holla: 
‘Jeff!’ ‘I’se comin’, I’se comin’, massa!’ 
I shouted back, an’ I runs ter de doah. 
It wuz locked. I knowed Marse John 
didn’t lock me out an’ I wuz skeered. 
I tried de yedder doahs, dey wuz all 
locked, den I run ter de winder an’ I 
*membered dat de blind didn’t hol’ good 
an’ I tried ter open it. Marse Kep, I 
heerd Marse John groan. Den I see 
deyer wuz sum ’un inside holdin’ de 
blind. I dun took my hatchet an’ I 
brunged it down on dat blind at de 
winder-sill ag 

The old negro dropped his hat on the 
floor and looked up. The horror of 





his own story robbed him of utterance. 
Then he began again very low and 
solemnly. : 

Fo’ de Lord, Marse Kep, I nebber 
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heerd a screech like dat, it mos’ split 
my years, an’ sumt’ing warm spurted 
on my hands. De blind flew open an’ 
I saw de man staggerin’ away. On de 
floor lay Marse John. De doah inter 
de hall wuz open. De man threw his 
arm across his face ter hide it an’ run 
out de doah by de closet. Marse Kep, 
I hed cut off his fingers!” 

A woman in the room began to laugh 
wildly, the shrill mirth of hysteria. 

“What happened next, Jeff ?” 

“Marse Kep, I wuz so skeered I 
couldn’t move. Right den Marse Jim 
Lamplugh come down-stairs, he saw 
Marse John an’ run an’ knelt by him; 
he tried ter raise him up, an’ he wuz 
deyer w’en de crowd bust in fum de 
street. Deyer wuz er shout an’ dey 
grabs Marse Jim. I didn’t stop, my 
han’ wuz all bloody, an’ I runs ter de 
cellar winder an’ breaks er pane an’ 
drops down deyer ter hide. I hid deyer 
all night, an’ w’en it wuz light I got out 
an’ got de fingers an’ hid ’em. I wuz 
too skeered ter tell. Yo’ knows I wuz 
afeerd ter come ter yo’ ’cept by night. 
I’se always been skeered ob dat night, 
an’ I dun cut off his fingers.” 

“You cut off the assassin’s fingers. 
Can you show him to the jury, Jeff?” 

The old negro looked imploringly 
into Hale’s inexorable face, then away 
at the white patches in the dusky room. 
He pointed a trembling finger at 
Colonel Blathwayt. 

“Fo’ de Lord, gentlemen,” he said 
huskily, “dat’s him!” 

Keppel Hale rose. “Your honor,” 
he said gently, “I submit in evidence the 
missing index-finger and thumb of 
Colonel Isaac Blathwayt’s right hand.” 


In the great climax the little prisoner 
sat unmoved, his studious face and his 
short-sighted eyes turned mildly on the 
frantic crowd. Once he clasped his 
counsel’s hand convulsively, and he 
smiled when Calderwood’s partizans— 
wild in their revulsion of feeling—tried 
to carry Hale on. their shoulders. But 
not even the shouting and the tumult 
outside greatly moved Lamplugh. He 
stood on the steps a free man and 


watched the soldiers escorting Blath- 
wayt to his place in jail. 

It was then that he whispered in his 
counsel’s ear. “Kep,” he said, with 
almost a sob, “I can’t shoot him now. 
By heaven, I don’t know that I can for- 
give you that.” 

Doctor Cheyney hobbled forward. 
“Kep,” he said, “I’m a blackguard!” 
And he found himself leaning on Hale’s 
arm while pandemonium reigned. 

At last the three, Keppel Hale, his 
client and the old doctor, walked down 
Main Street together amid the,loud ac- 
claims of Little Paradise. The mob is 
like a spoiled child, toss it the bonbon 
of a neéw sensation and it crows its de- 
light. Old Jeff hobbled in the rear, 
followed by a train of admiring blacks 
of both sexes and all ages. It was that 
day that Little Paradise named its 
young attorney for the highest honors 
in the State. 

Going home to the editor’s old quar- 
ters, Hale and Lamplugh and old Jeff, 
with the crowd behind them, turned to 
the left and went by Briarwood. It 
was at the corner of Judge Hollis’ or- 
chard that Hale tried to leave them, but 
it was too late. The judge himself 
stood at his gate, the stout familiar fig- 
ure with its old-fashioned blue broad- 
cloth, the white waistcoat and the flat- 
brimmed beaver. 

Calderwood partizans and straggling 
townsmen had been singing and cheer- 
ing, but silence fell as they came to the 
wide gateway; nineteen out of every 
twenty remembered the judge’s affront 
to the young attorney at the church 
door. Keppel Hale himself was white. 
He stopped involuntarily and the two 
men looked each other in the eye. 

The judge held out his hand. “Sir,” 
he said grandly, “I was wrong, I beg 
your pardon.” 

Hale’s face flushed deeply as he took 
the outstretched hand and wrung it. 
Suddenly he was happy as a boy and 
deaf to the mad plaudits of the crowd. 
Over the judge’s shoulder he saw the 
slender white-clad figure, the sweet face 
of Ruth Hollis, and even in the twilight 
there was sunshine in her eyes. 
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MMEHOW I 


fancied there 


never 
was 


much money in the 
stage-robbing busi- 
ness. True I never 
tried it, but once or 
twice when the game 





went against me pret- 
ty hard I rather envied the fellow who 
was then collecting a pretty good share 
of everything that was being cleaned up 
on the Big Divide. 

You guessed his name the first time. 
It was Black Bart. Me held up? Yes, 
once, and that was when he was hav- 
ing things pretty much his own way up 


here. In fact, he had kind of a mo- 
nopoly in sticking up folks on these 
higher trails. Lord! How a fellow 
gets old without realizing it! Why, 


say, that was away back in the end of 
the fifties, and, by the way, just about 
this time of the year, when Christmas 


was coming on. 

Forest Hill was a camp then, all 
right. Everybody coming in and no- 
body going out. Everybody getting a 


little gold, a dozen games ready to take 
it away from them, and dance-halls a- 
plenty. Snow on the ground of course 
but not very cold. Stage had kept the 
road open clear down to Auburn and 
there weren't many miners, unless they 


came from higher up around Secret 
Cafion and Canada Hill, who blew in 
with snow-shoes. Good fellows they 


were, too, working hard, playing bois- 
terously, and glad to hike into the camp 
for the coming holidays. 

It wasn’t because I wanted 
away from Forest Hill that I 


to get 
went 





down to Auburn. I would rather have 
stayed here; but I had to go to meet 
the owner of the Fan Tan, of which 
[ was superintendent that year. It was 
such an unusual thing for me to leave 
the camp, something I hadn’t done in 
a year, that it actually attracted some 
attention. I well recall how Bill Pape 
spoke about it on the day before | 
started. 

“You a-goin’ to Auburn?” he said. 
“Why, I never heard of such doin’s! 
You ain’t been down there since you 
landed on the divide. Stay at home, 
Hank, stay at home,” as if the trip was 
a thousand-mile one and dangerous all 
the way. Then as an-afterthought he 
added: “If I’d known you was goin’ ] 
wouldn't have sent that hundred ounces 
out by the express folks. I could trust 
you to bank ’em for me and [I ain't 
sure I can depend on any of these big 
companies.” 

I can see him yet as he squatted down 
on the snow, poked his arms through 
the shoulder-straps of his pack, gave it 
a final lurch to settle it into place and 
then went swinging away toward the 
woods shaking his head and waving 
“Good-by” to me. Poor chap! He had 
reason to fear companies. Less than 
two months before one of them had 
jumped his claim, the Golden Annie, on 
a technicality, thrown him off because 
they had money to hire a little army 
of men, and then carried it to the 
courts. The law was just then being 
recognized as a means of settling dis- 


putes in this part of California, but the 
court gave a 


Naturally, 


decision against 
was a little bit- 


lower 


him. Bill 











ter and so were the boys. They offered 
to help him get his claim back by the 
use of a few rifles, but he stuck to the 
law and appealed the case. 

Bill was a homely sort, long and lean, 
but unafraid. He never had taken wa- 
ter before that time, so all the boys 
pitied him and were surprised. The 
only thing he ever complained of was 
that the men who grabbed the Golden 
Annie kept right on mining it while it 
was in litigation. He certainly did talk 
some about that and so did all of us. 
It wasn’t a square play. The ground’s 
a pretty safe place to keep gold whet 
it’s in dispute. 

However, about 
hold-up! 

I got up pretty early on the morn- 
ing I was to go. Had to because the 
stage left before sunup. It was be- 
fore the camp was awake, or the dance- 
halls swept out. Away out in the west 
the air looked muggy and cold, while 
in the east, high up over Baldy, the 
stars that had been up all night were 
just going to bed. In all the little 
clearing where the snow was tracked 
with trails there wasn’t a sign of any 
one moving. Even the trees that stood 
around the loaded with 
above and black beneath, were quiet as 
if still asleep. 

Yawning and shivering, I hiked it 
down to the i 


this trip and the 


edge, snow 


stage-station just as she 


pulled up. Jim Tipton was on the box 
and had about all he could do to hold 
in the four horses that were dancing 


around on their hind legs and trying 
to throw themselves out of the harne 
\ stableman was hanging to the lead 


ers’ heads and 


buck-jumping to keep 
away from the sparring hoofs 

\ shotgun messenger that I had 
never seen before helped the agent hoist 
the strong-box aboard, and by that | 
knew there was dust being shipped 
out. The agent was a new arrival in 
camp, too. 

“Got much in it?’ I asked him, and 
he nearly swelled up with his own im 
portance as he answered: “Oh, not 
much. Golden Annie clean-up. That's 
all.” 

[ thought of poor old Bill being 
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robbed every day of his life, and even 
at that minute swore I wouldn’t give a 
cuss if Black Bart showed up and took 
the whole poke in. I might have said 
something about it, but just at that 
minute my attention was attracted by 
something else and I forgot all about 
the express business. 

A woman came out with a small 
shaver of a boy and a tiny little girl, 
and several bundles such as women 
usually carry. Being some polite I 
helped the agent get her aboard. One 
bag she hung to like glue. We were 
the only passengers, and it didn’t make 
me very happy, you can bet. I’m not 
much used to women and babies. Like 
them all right, but they don’t under- 
stand me much. 

It wasn’t till after we were all to- 
gether in the stage that I noticed she 
was young and mighty pretty, although 
a little sad looking. For an hour or so 
we pulled alongside the American 
canon and could see the smoke from 
the camps away over across it, and the 
boys coming out to work down below, 
and here and there some others chop- 
ping kindling around in front of their 
cabins, and by and by we got to talking. 
The sun got behind clouds and it grew 
warmer, and then little flakes of snow 
began to fall and that started us on 
snowstorms. She said where she came 
from the snow was very deep, and then 
for a little while nothing was said. I 
didn’t notice it at first, but all of a 
sudden saw she was crying. 

Now, I’m a sympathetic sort of a 
and so asked her what the row 
was about, and pretty soon she told me 
that away up on the divide near Secret 
Cafion she had buried her husband but 
a little while before. It was a right 
pitiful little story the way she told it 
to me after she got to feeling better. 
They had come out there across the 
plains and taken their chance along 
with the others, and he had always 
been good to her and the little chaps, 
although | wasn't a strong 
of man. Had something the mat- 
ter with his lungs. 

Well, they pulled along together in 
Sacramento and worked hard and 


cuss 


guess he 
sort 
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saved all they could till they got enough 
to buy a prospecting-outfit and then 
came to the divide. Luck is against 
some folks, and it wasn’t very kind to 
them. They got the worst of it for a 
long time, and then it seemed to* come 
their way for a spell. They staked a 
good piece of ground and struck pay, 
and were beginning to feel happy when 
this lung business got the best of him, 
throttled him as a wolf does a sheep, 
and he cashed in. Yes, sir, died just 
when everything began to come all 
right, after all the years he’d worked, 
and suffered, and saved. 

They put him away to sleep with 
the snows for his blanket and the big 
pine-trees to stand like mourning 
plumes over his lonesome grave. The 
boys up in those diggings must have 
been all right, because they did all they 
could for the widow. Bought her claim 
at a good price and started her off 
for Sacramento where she had a broth- 
er who would look after her, 

Somehow I understood just how 
lonely she felt, and how it all hurt, as 
she sat there in that bumping old Con- 
cord and told me about it. The little 
boy cried some, too, and being as I had 
a lump in my throat so big I couldn't 
say anything, I gathered him into my 
arms and tried to comfort him as best I 
could. That kind of let me down easy. 
I always did hate to see a woman 
suffer. 

The snow kept coming harder and 
it gave the air that peculiar kind of 
stillness which comes in a_ windless 
storm. I was trying to think of some- 
thing consoling to say when there 
comes a quick jerk as the brakes banged 
against the tires, a yell outside and then, 
almost with the driver’s “Whoa,” the 
bang of a gun. 

“Held up, sure as the devil!” I said 
to myself, trying to get the boy off my 
lap; but he was frightened and held on 
with his little arms so tightly clutched 
round my neck that I couldn’t get loose 
for a minute without hurting him, and 
that was enough to put us all to the 
bad. In the meantime the woman had 
sat with her eyes opened wide, and her 
tongue speechless. 


“What is it?” she asked tremblingly, 
while I was trying to put the boy down. 
And then, as if answering her own 
question: “Black Bart?” 

“It’s him, I guess, madam,” I an- 
swered, still trying to quiet the lad. 
All this time my mind was working like 
a ten stamp-mill. -It dawned on me that 
probably every ounce of gold she had 
was in the bag which she had held with 
such anxious care. Then came the 
thought that it would probably be safer 
there than in the express-box, which 
would go for a certainty, if. she would 
only hide it and do a little fancy lying 
when the time came. All this unless 
we could pot the robber; but even then 
I hesitated, because with women and 
children aboard a stage, it’s bad policy 
to do much gunning. It’s a heap sight 
better to give up and take no chance 
of stray bullets. 

Before I had time to think any 
further, smash went the window and 
the glass came tinkling down over the 
cushions. The hold-up, who had stove 
it in with one quick blow of his pistol- 
barrel, was standing but a few feet out- 
side where he could keep us as well 
as the men on the box covered. He 
looked a sinister figure out there on 
the white snow whose companion flakes 
were settling down in a little bank on 
his black hat, sifting into the wrinkles 
of the black handkerchief he used for 
a mask, and falling lazily off his broad 
black shoulders. It was Black Bart to 
all appearances. No mistake about that 
part of it. 

“All out, and be quick about it,” came 
the sharp order from outside. 

The widow started to go before I 
could advise her to hide her little for- 
tune, although I tried to attract her at- 
tention. She was too frightened to 
hear me. I followed and as I did so 
wondered whether it would be best to 
make a quick jump around the lower 
side of the stage the minute my feet 
hit the ground and make a fight for it, 
or by taking it easy run the chance of 
the woman’s getting away scot-free. 
The only thing I was afraid of all the 
time was the danger that might come 
to the children. No sooner had the 
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snow crunched under my heels than I 
got it again: 

“Here, you! Get your hands up fast 
or I'll drill a hole in you!” 

I let go the butt of my gun with 
which I had been toying, shot my fists 
into. the air, and took a look around. It 
was as I expected. Black Bart always 
played a lone hand, and was the only 
man there. He took a couple of swift 
steps behind me, jerked my pistol from 
its holster, and threw it over the edge 
of the gulch, after which he started 
around front once more. It was all 
done so fast that I had a quick picture 
and nothing more of what was happen- 
ing. 

There was Tipton with his hands up, 
still holding the reins, braced back with 
his foot against the brake and calmly 
smoking his cigarette. He’d been there 
before and knew exactly what the 
etiquette of the road called for. Be- 
side him sat the express-messenger, 
just as motionless, and with his arms 
stretched up to the cool gray skies from 
which the snow was falling. The 
horses were glad to rest and stood with 
hanging heads and steaming flanks, 
showing no sign of curiosity. Out in 
the foreground on the up-hill side was 
the lone man with a gun in his hand, 
his shoulders drawn up and his feet 
planted as if to spring like a cat on 
any one who resisted. I couldn’t see 
that any one, either man or beast, had 
been hurt, so knew the first shot had 
been fired as a bluff. 

But it wasn’t over with yet. Black 
Bart had barely got clear of the widow 
and me when the shotgun messenger 
came to and made a convulsive reach 
for his gun. Now a road-agent can’t 
take any chances, and this one didn’t. 
Quick as the messenger reached, he 
was too slow. The snap of the out- 
law’s gun sounded spitefully, the man 
on the box gave a sharp jerk and then 
held his hands up again. Only this 
time the right one was quivering and 
shattered where a bullet had torn its 
way through. 

“Another move and you _ get it 
through the heart,” was all the consola- 
tion he got, and then, obeying the ban- 


dit’s advice, he kicked his shotgun off 
the boot and sat very quietly, except as 
he writhed a bit with the pain in his 
fingers. 

“Throw that strong-box off, driver,” 
was the next command, and Tipton, 
whose cigarette had never stopped smo- 
king, leaned over and did so. It fell 
“kerchug” into the soft snow along- 
side. The off-wheeler, startled, let 
loose a nervous kick at it, and then 
stood quietly while Tip again gath- 
ered up his reins. I had about 
made up my mind that the widow and I 
were to get off easy; but now the rob- 
ber turns to us, comes behind me, slips 
my poke from my hip-pocket, runs in- 
vestigating fingers around my body to 
see if I have a belt, and gives a little 
chuckle. I didn’t say anything because 
to tell the truth it wasn’t of my own 
loss I was thinking but of what it 
would mean to the woman if she were 
to lose all she had in the world. Not 
even she was to get off. 

He stepped in front of her and said 
very politely: “I am sorry, madam, but 
your contribution will do me just as 
much good as any other. Dig up! 
What have you to offer?” 

The way in which he said it assured 
me that it was Black Bart, as the rascal 
rather prided himself on courtesy. The 
widow was terrified. I don’t suppose 
she had ever seen a gun-play before, and 
the sight of the man sitting on the box 
holding his bleeding hand up to the 
falling snow wasn’t calculated to soothe 
weak nerves. She dropped her hands 
together, wrung them appealingly, and 
tried to speak but couldn’t, because of 
the sobs or fright. It made me hot, so 
I chipped in. 

“Look here, Bart,” I said, “you don’t 
want to take everything she’s got, do 
you? She’s a widow and % 

“Oh, shut up, or I'll fill you full of 
lead,’ was all the satisfaction I got, 
and I studied whether I had any chance 
to reach him before he could shoot. 

It was no use. I had waited too long. 
There he was at least twenty feet 
away from me and he had thrown my 
gun where it couldn’t be had, and even 
the messenger’s shotgun had slid over 
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the edge of the gulch. I hadn't a 
chance on earth. I knew him well 
enough by reputation, so I could see 
this wasn’t my time to fight. 

My only hope for the woman was 
that she would lie to him and tell him 
she had nothing but some loose dust. 
She should have sense enough for that, 
I thought, so I shut my teeth tight and 
swore inside while he made her go to 
the stage where the two little kids were 
sobbing in fright and wondering what 
it was all about. I watched her as she 
turned and gave a breath of relief when 
she came bringing nothing but a small 
reticule. 

“Ts that all you've got?” he 
giving it a contemptuous 
she put it in his hand. 

caught my wind and waited. It 
was very quiet. One of the horses 
gave a long-drawn snort. The snow 
fell from an overweighted branch on 
the edge of the cafion and went fluffing 
downward. We all waited for her to 
answer. 

“No,” she said very softly as if the 
word came with an awful effort, and 
the temptation to lie was strong. “All 
I have is in another bag.” 

“Go get it and hurry,” he snarled 
at her, and she dragged one reluctant 
foot after the other to bring and lay at 
his feet everything that stood between 
her, her children, and poverty. 

It was too much for me. I’m not 
very profane as a rule, but I stood there 


asked, 


shake when 


and let the gates down. I thought of 
and used every cuss word I could 
handle. I called him all the names | 
had ever heard, swore that my day 


would come and when it did I'd put a 
rope around his neck whether he was 
dead or alive; dared him to lay his gun 
down between us and take a chance; 
called him a cowardly robber of women 
and a few other things, and all this time 
he stood there quietly and never made a 
move. When she dropped the heavy 
bag he gave the first sign of having 
heard me, by addressing her. 
“When your voluble friend 


gets 


through,” he said, “I’d like to ask you 
a question.” 
I stopped and listened. 


lle looked at 
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me through the holes of his black hand- 
kerchief and had the impudence to grin. 
I could see that from the way his teeth 
shone through the air-slit over his 
mouth. Then he went on talking to 
her. 

“Where are you going? 

She told him to Sacramento, to meet 
her brother. He for an instant 
looking first at me, then at the two on 
the box, and finally gave a quick side 
glance to where the two children were 
huddled in each other’s arms and whim- 
pering. Something about him, I can’t 
tell what, made me think he was puz- 
zled, and might relent at the last min- 
ute. I felt hopeful. 


“Got any gold pieces in there?” he 
asked, giving her bag a kick with his 
foot. 

“Yes.” 

“Open it.” 

She did so with trembling fingers 
and he gave a look at it. I thought this 
was to be my chance and gathered my- 
self for a spring, but his gun swung 
around like lightning. 

“Don't do that again,” he growled, 
“unless you want to be put out of the 
game for good.” 

I cussed a little more, but he didn’t 
seem to mind and just stood there look- 
ing now at the kneeling woman and 
then at the open bag, and all the time 
glancing at me with swift darting eyes 
which would play around in their sweep 
to the two men on the stage 

“You can take eight of those slugs 
out of there,” he said. “That'll get you 
to your brother.’ 


4 


stood 


“You hound! Aren't you going to 
leave her more than four hundred dol- 
lars out of her wad?” I yelled, and 
again he heid the muzzle of his Colt’s 


in a square bead on my eye for an in- 


stant. 


“My friend,” he drawled, “some day 
you'll talk too much. 

That was enough. There was some- 
thing about the way his finger played 
up and down the trigger-guard that 


made me believe it best to say no more. 
[ quit. In about a half-minute more: he 
had marched the woman and me back 
into the stage and ordered Tipton to 
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drive on. Away we went in a whirl 
of snow and soon we were well down 
the road. The last I saw of him he was 
still standing there in the falling white- 
ness watching us. Soon I could see 
him but dimly and then he was out of 
sight. 

We drove for a mile without a let up, 
stopped, tied up the messenger’s hand, 
put him in the stage, and then Jim and 
me mounted the box. 

That was a ride all right! Just a 
dense blanket of slow-falling heavy 
white on one side, screening from sight 
the bottom of the cafion hundreds of 
feet below, and on the other a sheer 
wall of naked rock against which we 
seemed to hang. Horses going like 
mad with mad men driving them, the 
old Concord lurching around this way 
and that, and inside it a wounded man 
groaning with pain and a woman sob- 
bing over her loss and trying to com- 
fort two forlorn little children. Why 
hadn’t she lied a little? The Lord 
would surely have forgiven. 

By the time we reached the wire- 
bridge station at the forks I was about 
insane. All I wanted was a chance to 
put a ball into the heart of Black Bart, 
who would take the last ounce from a 
widow. I didn’t care a continental cuss 
about what I had lost, what the express 
company might lose, or what the mes- 
senger suffered; but I wished I had 
fought for the woman. When we pulled 
up at the station it looked as if luck was 
with us, because right there at the time 
were the sheriff and several good game 
men. Before I had blurted the story 
out old Charley Crane, the agent, had 
saddled horses for us. 

Well-mounted and well-armed we 
turned back into the sheet of snow and 
off up the divide. 

After what seemed hours we came to 
the place which I could recognize by 
a big jutting rock. Even then the trail 
was nearly lost in the snow. We took 
it up like a lot of wolves hunting down 
a stag. Away it led us, up to the wind- 
swept peaks, and there, in a cove, we 
found the box blown open and empty 
save for papers that were of no value 
to Black Bart 


The sheriff ran his eye over them and 
said: “Only two shipments. One from 
Bill Pape of a hundred ounces, and the 
other from the Gentle Annie of nine 
hundred. He made a clean-up all 
right!” 

And then we hurried on as fast as 
we could, it becoming harder all the 
time because the snow was wiping away 
the tracks. 

Now it led us downward again. To 
where, do you think? Right back into 
the road not a quarter.of a mile from 
where we had taken it, and that was 
the end! 

Dead-beat and disgusted we pulled 
into Forest Hill late at night, and al- 
most the first man we met was Bill 
Pape. He was in his usual tough luck, 
for the express-receipt he had was sim- 
ply at ‘“owner’s risk,” he being unable 
to afford insurance. We all felt sorry 
because he was a bully good fellow and 
couldn’t afford the loss. 

Poor as he was though, it was he 
who, from his nearly empty poke, put 
in the first dust to the contribution we 
raised that night in the Miners’ De- 
light for the widow and the little ones. 
We took it to her the next day, Bill, the 
sheriff and I, and gave her the heart- 
breaking news that there wasn’t a 
chance in a thousand for our ever re- 
covering the little fortune she had lost 
and which would have made her inde- 
pendent. It seemed like a mockery to 
take her name and address. 

The only satisfaction I felt that day 
was when I learned that the Gentle 
Annie people who had jumped Bill’s 
claim had also shipped at their own 
‘isk and couldn't claim a cent from the 
express company. That looked like jus- 
tice! We started the widow off and 
headed for home, when away we went 
on another chase. 

Incomprehensible as it seemed Black 
Bart had got across the cafion some 
way and had stuck up the Placerville 
stage. He must have gone fast and 
been making a wholesale job, we 
thought. Everybody went wild. We 
were a small army, with Bill Pape in 
the lead, when we joined the Placerville 


bovs and started in to scour that coun- 
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try; but it was all useless. Black Bart 
got away again. 

Just as Christmas came on top of us 
we did get one good piece of news. 
Bill Pape got a decision from the higher 
court giving him back the Gentle An- 
nie, and the fellows who had jumped 
it, with all their men, were marched 
out of the camp without a friend. We 
all stood around not saying much when 
they went, trudging down the road in 
sullenness, knowing we hated them and 
were glad they had gained nothing for 
all their effort. They had even lost 
what they cleaned up, and the road- 
agent was the richer. Bill’s Christmas- 
eve celebration was a howler that went 
down into camp history, and we let 
him know how glad we were that it 
had come his way at last. 

3ut now here’s the funny part about 
all this. On Christmas day I got my 
poke back, unopened, and this note: 


For certain reasons which aren’t any of 
your business, I don’t want your money. So 
I’m sending it back. Biack Bart. 


It was sent from Sacramento. I had 
to go down there about New Years to 
meet my Fan Tan owner, who sold me 
a partnership and gave me a good time. 
We tried to get a clue to Black Bart 
but couldn’t. It was in the express- 
office that I went digging through my 
pockets and happened to run across the 
widow’s address, and, it being the holi- 
days, and I feeling kind of holidayish, 
thought I’d call on her. 

I found her all right and almost the 
first thing she said to me was: “Look 
here. I want to show you something | 
got a few days ago.” 

And then she fished out a note and I 
read: 


Dear MapAm: I don’t rob widows when 
I can help it. The Gentle Annie clean-up 
was good enough for me. I’m sending back 
all I took from you, but don’t tell anybody. 

BLACK Bart. 


Say, you could have knocked me 
down with a pine-needle. The hand- 
writing was the same sent me, and her 


money had been delivered by a messen- 
ger. I tried again to find this philan- 
thropic stage-robber, but wasted my 
time. 

When I got back to Forest Hill I told 
Bill Pape, and he said he guessed he’d 
take a try as he wanted that Gentle An- 
nie dust if it could be found, so away 
he went. Well, he kept going to Sacra- 
mento all winter and up to the time 
when the spring came and the snow 
melted, and the big pines looked fresh 
and green. 

Early in the summer I went to San 
Francisco for some things I couldn’t 
get in Sacramento, and while there got 
a letter from Bill asking me to bring 
some supplies up for him. I did, and 
on the day I landed in Forest Hill 
went out on the sunlit trail through 
the trees to Bill’s cabin and called him 
outside with a “Hello-in-there!”’ 

“Bill,” I said, “there’s something 
mighty singular about this note you 
sent me.” ° 

I took it and the one signed “Black 
Bart” from my pocket, unfolded them, 
and handed them to him. 

“Seems to me these were written by 
the same man. Doesn't it look that 
way to you?” 

He calmly tore them into small 
pieces, laid them on the palm of his 
hand, and gave a mighty blow that sent 
the little strips of paper fluttering off 
in the air toward where Mount Baldy, 
snow-capped and serene, looked down 
at us from across the Big Divide. Then 
he grinned and gave a great slow wink. 

“Hank,” he said, “there’s a hell of a 
lot of things in this world that it 
doesn’t do us any good to know too 
much about. But since you’re here I 
want you to come in and see my wife. 
I was married two days ago to a wom- 
an who doesn’t know how to lie.” 

And I’ll swear as I looked back, half 
dazed, before going through the cabin 
door, it seemed to me old Baldy’s snowy 
face took on a look like a great big 
smile and did just as Bill had—gave 
me a slow, sly wink. 
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T’S what made _ Isa- 
bella soak her family 
jewels to stake Co- 
lumbus—it’s what 
makes women buy 
sealed packages at 
express-auctions, and 
patent - medicines— 
the lure of the Unknown!” 

Lew Tracy, sprawling over some six 
feet of turf, squinted sapiently into the 
oak branches above him. 

“And the worst of it is,” he con- 
tinued sadly, “that if a man wants to 
win out with a girl he must go far 
from his native heath, let his hair grow 
to a mane, and sport a dreamy melan- 
choly in his eyes. Nothing doing when 
a woman knows your birthday and 
your income and your monotonously 
good morals—is there?” He gazed 
questioningly about his audience of 
three. 

Anne Castleton, from the depths of 
a sea-grass chair, offered no reply. Mil- 
dred Colorton, who had known the 
speaker from his days of sophomore 
omniscience, vouchsafed no recognition 
of the lament. Camning, the other man, 
merely scowled off across the closely 
cropped terraces that ran down, pleas- 
antly spotted with shade, to the red 
gravel road below. 

“If you are ready to start for new 
fields, don’t feel that you must stay on 
our account,’ suggested Mildred at 
last, with her half-lazy drawl. 

“Unfortunately, my dear lady, Cupid 
got to me before Wisdom—lI saw you 
first!” 

“Do you suppose it would do us any 
good to search our trips abroad for 
some secret scandals or tragedies lurk- 
ing in our past lives, when we were 
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away from home?” hazarded the young 
man who sat at Anne’s feet and nursed 
his knees between clasped hands. 

“You might stand on your homicidal 
record, with that death-dealing ma- 
chine of yours, Georgie,” suggested 
Tracy tentatively. “Every little bit 
helps, you know.” 

“The chauffeur was drunk! Besides 
I don’t——” began Camning, with 
heat. 

“Besides the man had the nerve to 
stay on the ground instead of rising 
and flying away when he saw you com- 
ing,’ prompted Lew calmly. “It was 
a case of rank contributory negligence. 
The point, however, is, Georgie, 
whether you can so successfully dis- 
pose of this rival from the West.” Lew 
stopped long enough to search for a 
cigarette, then resumed: “Georgie, this 
one is dangerous. He is a Young 
Lochinvar from out of the West! He 
is the soul of chivalry from over the 
hills and far away! If I were you, I’d 
have my chances with my fair Cousin 
Anne insured—only I suppose, if I 
were you, she wouldn’t be my Cousin 
Anne.” The last statement was ap- 
pended with apparent melancholy. 

Georgie’s scowl blackened. “I guess 
the insurance fellows wouldn’t do it. 
They wouldn't think it a good risk.” 

“Now, take this fellow, item by item,” 
continued Lew, delightedly noting the 
palpable misery of his friend. “He’s 
got the element of the unknown. He 
comes long-haired, melancholy, mys- 
terious. He stalks onto the scene with 
a ‘hair-grown-white-in-a-single-night’ 
air. He has suffered! Presto! Anne 
is interested. Incidentally you are go- 
ing to suffer by comparison. You are 
such a disgustingly cheerful creature 
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—why don’t you wear a masterful chin 
and exhale an atmosphere of sadness? 
Fact is, this fellow is as commonplace 
as you or I, but he conceals it. He 
side-stepped an introduction to Anne 
on the boat over. I say, Georgie, it 
would be quite humorous if Anne’s en- 
gagement to this one were to take, 
wouldn't it?” 

“Possibly you are anticipating a bit,” 
from Anne. 

“Would it?” moodily from Georgie. 

“He is not commonplace. It hap- 
pens,” suggested Anne quite innocent- 
ly, “that he will be here this afternoon.” 
The girl glanced at the diminutive toy 
of a watch set in her bracelet. ‘“He’s 
due in about half an hour. It shall 
be in the pergola. He'll tell me the 
story of his life, and it will not be ordi- 
nary.” 

“T’'ll wager, on conventional terms, 
that he asks you to become Mrs. Young 
Lochinvar. When he does that he will 
merely do what every man does—save 
myself,” retorted Lew, with superiority. 
“That per se will brand him as com- 
monplace.” 

“T’ll bet that he does not tell his 
story. I rather agree with Lew that 
there’s nothing to tell—only pose,” sug- 
gested Mildred. 

“Your bet is in the book,” Anne 
flashed her answer with unusual anima- 
tion. “But if my Young Lochinvar re- 
cites for me his past I am not going to 
have it published for your pleasure. [| 
shall tell you only the result in general 
terms.” 

“Enter Lochinvar,’ drawled Lew, as 
a tall young man in boots and riding- 
breeches appeared through the hedge 
and sauntered up the walk from the 
driveway. He came at a swinging 
gait, with his hat and crop in one hand 
His hair was undeniably long. The 
newcomer, careless of the glances bent 
upon him, none the less noted them, 
and from the suddenly averted eyes and 
concentration of the general attention 
on nothing in particular, guessed with 
a quaint smile that he had just been 
talked about. 

“Hullo, Waverly,’ shouted Lew, 


when the Westerner had finished his 


salutations. “Right from the start, let 
me warn you. Beware yon pergola!” 
This with a carefully pointed forefinger. 
“°Tis the Isle of Circe, entirely sur- 
rounded by magic! If Anne gets a 
man there, he capitulates without the 
honors of war—and it doesn’t take all 
summer.” 

Anne flushed. 

“After all,” suggested Waverly, “you 
only point out one place where Miss 
Castleton might prove _ irresistible. 
Would it not be more to the point if 
you could suggest one spot where she 
might not be so?” 

Mildred laughed. “Are they still so 
gallant in the South? Or do you just 
happen to be born in the wrong cen- 
tury ?” 

“The wrong century?” he echoed. 
“Never! The proof is that you two are 
of this one.” 

It was about this time that Georgie 
remembered an appointment for tennis 
at the country club, and took himself 
away with dignity. A half-hour later, 
Anne was leading the way to the per- 
gola. The man followed her along the 
narrow walk, between the flaunting 
rows of canna lilies and geraniums. 

She chose the shady end of a stone 
bench, and he leaned on the coping for 
a time and frankly gazed at her. Then 
he laughed apologetically. “It is ac- 
tually so sylvan that I had forgotten it 
is rude to stare,” he said, coming for- 
ward to the seat. 

“How did you happen to discover our 
retreat?” 

“T didn’t happen to come,” he re- 
turned tranquilly. “I came of ‘malice 
aforethought.’ ” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes. I have heard it intimated that 
such things have occurred before in 
places where you chance to sojourn.” 

“That was really worthy of my 
Cousin Lew,” she iaughed. “I shall 
expect better things from you.” 

The pergola had been run along the 
ridge of the eminence, and the circle 
of pillars at its end commanded for sev- 
eral miles the valley below, and the 
sweeping range of checkered country 
to the hedging knobs, and above and 
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beyond them the smoky blue of farther 
hills. 

The man cast a cursory glance about 
the vista and inquired: “Is one ex- 
pected to grow rapturous over the 
view ?” 

“It’s not compulsory, although it’s 
usually done. I suppose some of them 
really appreciate it, and the others feel 
that it’s the proper compliment to my 
uncle, as though he had designed it all 
instead of just the pergola.” 

He relegated the outer leagues to 
oblivion, and made her the only pic 
ture in his focus. “If,” he suggested, 
“you will permit me to select the view 
I shall grow as rapturous as the best 
of them.” 

The natural tone of her cheeks was 
so colorful that he may have been mis- 
taken in fancying that he noted a slight 
deepening. She glanced over her 
shoulder, and said: 

“Of course you may—but there is no 
view behind me, only lilac-bushes, long 
out of bloom.” 

“Really?” he inquired politely, not 
shifting his eyes, “I had not noticed 
what was behind you.” 

“You are very direct,” she laughed, 
and this time he was certain that an 
aurora was spreading. 

“So direct,” he replied shamelessly, 
“that I have no eyes for backgrounds.” 

“So direct,” she retorted, “that the 
hypercritical ‘might find fault with your 
manners.” 

“The hypercritical might find fault 
with anything—except you.” 

She sighed. “I hoped that I had 
found a man uninfected with the virus 
of flattery. I believe I like the man on 
board ship better. He would not even 
look at me.” 

“That’s the only reason he did not 
compliment you,” he explained quickly. 
“There is, however, some distinction 
between flattery and compliment.” 

“Oh, I haven’t denied that. I did not 
accuse you of the latter.” 

“T have known you so long, you 
know—thousands of years—that I have 
a right to say the things I think of 
you,” he went on complacently. 

She raised her brows questioningly. 
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“So long?” she asked. Then rose 
quickly and bent over the low wall 
about the miniature lily-pond. She 
scrutinized her reflection critically. 
“That's right,’ he commended, lean- 
ing beside her. “I can see you twice 
at once that way. It suits me all 
right.” There was a touch of boyish- 
ness in his manner, a sudden abandon. 
She ignored his comment. ‘Mildred 
did tell me the other day that 1 was 
beginning to show my age, but I hardly 
thought—— Why, that makes me pre- 
historic, doesn’t it? And you know I 
had lived twenty-two years before you 
saw me!” 
“Which was exactly six months ago. 
Watch out, you'll tell me your age.” 
“Pardon me, thousands of years,” 
she corrected. 


Yes, but not all in one life. Through 
many incarnations. Through the dawn 
and dusk of eons. Have you forgot- 
ten our first meeting—back when the 
world was young?” 

She gazed at him and the eyes were 
now dancing with glints of violet. “You 
must have been quite a small boy. 
When was it? I’m afraid I’ve forgot- 
ten.” 

He waved his hand vaguely. 


“Strangers drawn from the end of the world, 
jeweled and plumed, were we, 

I was Lord of the Inca race, and you were 
Queen of the Sea. 

Worlds upon worlds we tossed about and 
scattered them to and fro, 

The night that we stormed Valhalla, a million 

And 


years ag¢ 


“A million years! A moment ago it 
was only paltry thousands,’ she 
laughed. ‘You are more direct than 
definite, my Lord Inca!” And_ she 
curtsied with antique grace. 

“What's the difference?” he de- 
manded. “We have scripture for it 
that a thousand years are as a day— 
in Paradise.” 

‘At all events,” she suggested, “it’s 
very comforting to know that we were 
such good people, though perhaps a 
little crude in deportment. Yet, some- 
how, even that fails to refresh my mem- 
ory. It’s really a wretched sort of 
memory, isn’t it? Do you, by any 
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chance, happen to recall the next time 
we met?” 

“Certainly,”* he answered brazenly. 
“’Twas in some lost romance. 

“Long lost to us below, 
A knight with casque and lance, Love; 
I kissed you from a trance, Love— 

A thousand years ago!” 

He paused a moment and then added, 
with serenity: ‘““That brings us down to 
comparatively recent times, you see.” 

She was studying the design of her 
blossom-pink gown, but he noticed that 
the aurora had spread to the small 
ears and deliciously curving neck. 

“It seems,’ she replied casually, 
“that we were still good people. I 
was more decorous than the time we 
mussed up the stars; indeed, I was ap- 
parently a rather sleepy young person, 
and you were a bit sentimental.” 

“Yes, the  reincarnations have 
changed you more than me,” he re- 
turned placidly. 

“Perhaps, it would be as well to let 
the rest of those dead days remain 
buried for a while. We are now liv- 
ing in the twentieth century, you know, 
and times have changed.” She spoke 
half-musingly. 

The boyishness died out of his face 
and the contour became again some- 
what hard. The melancholy that had 
given Lew Tracy such _ philosophical 
delight came back to the eyes where it 
seemed at home. “Yes,” he agreed in 
a new voice, “sadly changed.” 

It may be that she would have wel- 
comed a more insistent dwelling on 
their other lives; there was no aus- 
terity on the very kissable lips as she 
studied the lily-pads. Indeed, a half- 
challenging smile rippled across them, 
as she repeated half to herself: “‘A 
knight in casque and lance.’ I should 
fancy it would have been difficult—the 
awakening me out of the trance, | 
mean—to one wearing a casque.”’ 

The cloud disappeared from his face. 
“Oh, I removed that—like this.” He 
airily doffed his straw hat and leaned 
slightly forward. She drew back, with 
a half-start, then laughed with a trace 
of confusion as he reassured her: “I 
shall not pursue the illustration.” 


There was a silence, which she final- 
ly broke. “Do you know we were dis- 
cussing you when you came? We had 
decided that you were a man of arctic 
temperament, a bit cynical and a trifle 
blasé.” 

The man raised his eyes to her face 
with almost disconcerting directness. 
“T’m flattered,” he said, with the slight- 
est possibility of a frown. “I should 
not have supposed that conversation 
would have so lagged in a party of 
which you were one.” 

She elected to remain deaf at his 
hint of unwillingness to pursue the 
topic, and gazed innocently, half-ab- 
sently, across the lawns. “I suppose I 
should feel flattered, also. However, 
I was your advocate. I suggested that 
they merely did not know your type— 
because you were—well, perhaps, a lit- 
tle different.” 

“By which you may have meant 
either that I was a very superior per- 
son or that I don’t belong,” he an- 
swered, smiling. 

“Oh, it was not the latter, of course, 
nor yet exactly the former. I hardly 
know you well enough to pass on that. 
I merely meant, if I know exactly what 
I did mean, that there were two kinds 
of men, the men who make their paths, 
and the men who follow paths already 
blazed. I defended you from the charge 
of being of a stereotyped variety.” 

“There are also those who have made 
their lives and who must live them,” 
he added, and though his lips still held 
the smile, his eyes were the gray of 
unlit clouds. 

“No, believe me,”’ he went on, “much 
as I dislike to disappoint you, I won't 
pay investigation as a psychical curio.” 

There was a brief silence, then he 
continued : 

“After all, confess that your interest 
was that of the vivisectionist. I was 
simply to be analyzed for amusement 
and was to be led to tell my story. 
Perhaps there was a wager. Was it 
candy and cigarettes ?” 

Her response was a laugh that be- 
trayed no embarrassment. Lew Tracy 
had once said that there was only one 
thing more genuine than Anne’s laugh- 
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ter when it was spontaneous, and that 
was Anne’s laughter when it was coun- 
terfeit. 

“T don’t know that the idea was ex- 


actly fair,” he continued quietly. “Sup- 
pose for the sake of argument that | 
had a past as long as the equator, and 
evil enough to be diverting. You must 
know that one tells a story like that 
only to a woman he loves and a man he 
trusts, and he doesn’t do it to get candy 
— it’s so much more satisfactory to sup- 
ply the chocolates oneself. And since 
such a tale is told to so limited an au- 
dience, the woman who draws it out 
for sport listens under false pretenses. 
Of course, that last feature had not oc- 
curred to you, but it is true.” 

“Yes,”’ she assented slowly as_ her 
eyes went gray with seriousness. “It 
wasn't exactly playing the game square- 
ly. I am ashamed of it. Only at the 
time we made the bet it did not seem 
unfair. Perhaps it’s just a matter of 
personality that makes the difference, 
and I might have denied the con- 
spiracy, you know.” 

“No, that you could not have done,” 
he said, reading honesty in the eyes 
that met his. 

“Thank you. That was not like my 
Cousin Lew. It was at least a pretty 
compliment,” she replied. 

Across the turf, green-gold in the 
mid-August afternoon, over the brave 
red borders of the coxcomb and kolias, 
drifted distantly the sound of a so- 
prano voice. 

The girl turned. “I hear Mildred 
singing,” she said. “It would be cruel 
to keep you here when Thalia beck- 
ons.” She waved her hand toward the 
house, but her merriment lacked con- 
viction. 

The man turned, too, but showed no 
sign of following the suggestion. In- 
stead he pointed to the stone bench and 
said: “Nice guests are always charmed 
at any suggestion of their hostess, but 
I demur. Let us stay a while. I want 


you to win your bet, and after all my 
story will be of a new variety for you.” 

“The bet is off,’ she declared as her 
chin went up a bit haughtily. 
ize that 


“T real- 


I acted unfairly—and I am 
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ashamed of having done it. As it is, 
perhaps you had best not tell me the 
story.” 

“And yet I am going to tell it,” he 
said quietly. 

He spoke with the assurance of a 
man who can take command, and she, 
noting the challenge of his attitude, em- 
phasized the half-defiant tilt of her chin 
and stiffened, though with a premoni- 
tion that she should yield. 

“T want you to listen,’ he went on 
earnestly. ‘You do me an injustice in 
thinking that I misinterpreted your in- 
nocent conspiracy. The queen can do 
no wrong, you know, and although | 
was fool enough to give way to the 
temptation of showing you that I read 
your little design, I subscribe to that 
ancient principle.” He remained stand- 
ing, his hat in his hand, waiting for her 
to be seated. 

“But——” she began, with a remnant 
of resistance. 

“There are,” he interrupted, “some 
things I must tell you before I shall 
have a right to claim your—friendship. 
Believe me, Miss Castleton, you would 
do me an injustice to refuse.” 

She dropped into the seat with gra- 
cious surrender and waited for him to 
begin. * 

“Did you ever happen to notice a pe- 
culiarity in my walk?” he suddenly de- 
manded. 

“Your walk?” she repeated, with an 
upward glance of surprise. 

“Well, my walk is—acquired.” His 
words came in a metallic voice, clipped, 
clear, yet measured. His face, too, 
wore a forced blankness that bespoke 
determination to let his expression play 
no tricks of emotion or revelation. She 
noticed that there was a touch of gray 
at his temples. Thinking of nothing 
to say that would not ring flippant, she 
waited, silently attentive. 

“Do you know anything about the— 
lock-step ?” was his next question. 

“The lock-step?” she _ reiterated, 
again playing the echo to his words. 
Then, collecting herself, she added in 
a voice of every-day: “Wouldn’t you 
like to smoke while you talk?” 

“Thank you.” He drew a case from 
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his pocket and bit viciously at the end 
of a cigar. After lighting it, he went 
on steadily: 

“To be brief, the lock-step is that 
mode of locomotion formerly much in 
vogue in penitentiaries. It is the grace- 
ful and debonair step with which the 
stripe-clad—well, let us say, inmates, go 
from dining-room to shop. It’s the 
majestic stride of the ball and chain 
gang. It does not admit of much orig- 
inality.” 

“And you She stopped sudden- 
ly, fearing she had let some note of ab- 
horrence creep into her startled voice. 
If he read scorn in her eyes, he sus- 
tained it gallantly. 

“T was Number 963,” he responded 
calmly. 

He waited to give her the chance to 
rise and sweep by him. He even rose 
and moved slightly aside that the way 
might be clear. She began pulling the 
petals from a flower, but as he waited 
for her to speak, she said simply: 
“Please go on.” 

“T acquired my walk between the 
cell-house and chair-factory. That is, 
of course, except what I picked up 
naturally on round trips to and from 
the mess-hall.” 

“Aren't you elaborating more than 
necessary?’ She spoke without scorn. 
The man even caught the note of sym- 
pathy that sought to make the recital 
easier for himself. 

“Shall I go on?” he inquired. 

She raised her eyebrows questioning- 
ly. “Why not?” she asked. 

The man rose and stood directly in 
front of her. He held his riding-crop in 
both hands, and she saw that ehis grip 
made the knuckles stand out in white 
and red splotches. A hot wave of color 
swept over his face, and his eyes shared 
the intensity of his attitude. 

“Because,” he began slowly, “as I 
told you before, a man tells such a story 
in all its completeness only to the wom- 
an he loves.” 

The steadfast control gave way a 
trifle as he went on, and the voice gath- 
ered earnest vibrance. He bent for- 
ward as he spoke, and held her eyes 
with his own. 





“T am no exception. I love you! 
My God—that is a feeble expression 
for soul-devouring sentiment like mine. 
The very air about you intoxicates me 
and overcomes me as though it were 
heavy with the perfume of a hundred 
censers. I avoided you on board ship 
because from the time I saw you first 
I knew that destiny had doomed me to 
worship. I seemed to remember vaguely 
that I had been your slave through cen- 
turies and eons of reincarnations, and 
I struggled feebly to escape the in- 
evitable. It has been useless. I have 
told you a part of a story which might 
well revolt you. I stand before you a 
convicted felon. I have small right to 
hope that you will hear the story out, 
and nothing to hope for if you do. Yet 
if your memory goes back to the incar- 
nations you will feel that I am not a 
criminal.” He ended bending over her 
with one hand resting on the back of 
the stone seat, and his voice for a mo- 
ment trembled. 

He waited with inheld breath, the 
hand on the stone coping unsteady, as 
she gazed at the flagstones of the floor. 
Finally she raised her face, and met his 
anxious gaze with a touch of the im- 
perious in her own eyes. Her cheeks 
burned as she said: “Many gallant gen- 
tlemen have been in prison.” 

For a moment the stuccoed columns 
and the landscape reeled about him, 
Whatever else happened, he stood ac- 
quitted in the tribunal of her intuition, 
and without a word of defense! Sud- 
denly he felt a vast pitying contempt 
for cumbersome courts and bungling 
juries. 

“May I go on?” he urged eagerly. 

The carmine in her cheeks grew 
richer as she summoned courage to 
bow in assent. 

He reached into the breast-pocket of 
his coat and drew out a small card 
which he handed her. 

She looked at it mechanically and 
started. It was a photograph of him- 
self. The head was shaven, and the 
visible portion of the breast and shoul- 
ders in prison-garb. 

“Turn it over,” he suggested. 

She did so and read on the back in 
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parallel columns of printed matter and 
round official handwriting: 


NAME . Hugh Waverly Farrington. No aliases 
CRIME... . « «+ » 6 » « MOnsaugauer 
SENTENCED . ‘ October 15th, 1895 
JURISDICTION .. . . Louisville, Kentucky 


She held the card almost vacantly 
before her. 

“The small print,” he prompted, with 
bitter deliberateness, “is the data of 
the Bertillion System of criminal iden- 
tification. It will hardly interest you, 
although it is, I am told, the most ex- 
act system in use.” 

She still sat half stupefied, and heard 
him as from a distance remark: “Filed 
as Exhibit A.” 

“So far,” she said, “you have told 
me only the things to your hurt. What 
was the explanation of the—the mis- 
take ?” 

He had hoped at best to wring from 
her a promise that she would suspend 
judgment—that if vindication ever 
came he might return to her. This 
prompt assumption of his innocence 
dazed and exalted him, and choked off 
his power of speech. 

“Of course, I know you were not 
guilty, but I must know the whole 
story!’ she went on. There was now 
eagerness in her voice. 

He laughed dully. ‘Yet twelve good 
men and true declared me so,” he said. 
“Indeed some of them said I should 
hang by neck till dead, and one alone, 
a Scotchman, with a hard head, stood 
out for acquittal through thirty-six 
hours of browbeating and bullying, un- 
til the exhausted majority compromised 
on three years’ imprisonment.” 

“They had only reason,’ she de 
clared, with delicious contempt. “I 
have—perhaps the memory of those 
other lives—perhaps only intuition. Tell 
me the rest!” 

“The old story, Miss Castleton, of an 
unsustained alibi. I shall not go into 
the wretched details. I was practising 
law, and there was a man with whom 
I had quarreled. It was a case of bad 
blood between us, and we had studious- 
ly avoided each other in the interests of 
peace. He was killed in the wine- 
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room of a saloon. Only one man, the 
bartender, saw him enter, and he tes- 
tified that we went in together. He 
said I escaped through a back door. 
Around this foundation, the common- 
wealth’s attorney wove so skilful a web 
of circumstance it almost convinced me 
myself. He was an artist, and yet they 
pay him only five thousand dollars a 
year |” 

“But the alibi?” she demanded. 

“T was in my law office—it was at 
night, and the night-watchman came in 
to read his paper by my light. We 
were alone in the building, and he died 
the next day of heart-failure. He was 
complaining of queer pains that night, 
though I w: 
pay much attention to his ailments.” 

“The one thing you must avoid is 
letting it make you too bitter—letting 
one such nightmare spoil your life,” she 
said gravely. ‘Was it the bartender 
who was guilty?” 

He smiled a bit wearily. ‘Miss Cas- 
tleton, I have ceased ,to believe any man 
guilty of anything, unless I see him do 
it. No, I fancy with him it was really 
a case of mistaken identity. Naturally, 
that was a clue I tried to run down at 
the start. The other thing is even 
more important. I am afraid I have 
been too far down in the mire to take 
my place again among mine own peo- 
ple. When a man’s friends greet him 
without enthusiasm, and when a man’s 
family repudiate him, and a man’s 
State disfranchises him, unless the rud- 
der is a strong one, he is apt to drift 
into foul waters. I was a renegade 
for a time. I remember once I was in- 
itiated into a select circle in a smelly 
little wine-room of a tenderloin saloon. 
Among the members were an ex-law- 
yer, brilliant and dishonest, who had 
been disbarred and impoverished, a 
newspaper man whose verse had at- 
racted attention from shore to shore, 
but who preferred absinthe to fame, 
and a few others with something of 
genius and a quarrel with fate. They 
frankly disbelieved my story, but said 
that guilt only added to my eligibility 
for a membership in their circle. The 
poet stood on the table, splashed with 


too much occupied to. 
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stale beer, and welcomed me to the 
‘legion of the lost ones, to the cohorts 
of the damned.’ You had to repudiate 
belief in many things, especially man- 
kind and womankind. I have been that 
far down!” 

He paused a moment and then went 
on: “These are not exactly things for 
your ears, and there were worse things, 
and a world you know nothing of, but 
don’t you see I stand in a false light 
unless I confess just how far it scarred 
my character?” 

She only nodded. 

“Now I am running a clean sheet. I 
came through the periods of pessimism 
and hatred of men and women, but 
only to drop into that of callous indif- 
ference, and that lasted until the trip 
from Liverpool. 

“T did not come out unscathed, but 
a man with his name on the criminal 
records has little motive for high en- 
deavor, and some fellows start out in 
life with the perilous trick of taking 
things seriously and indulging in high 
ideals.” The voice was once more even, 
but tense and earnest. “I had intended 
going to South America when I met 
you. There it is easy to hide oneself. 
I have a _ coffee-plantation in Peru 
which I had used as a refuge until the 
hunger for home, that comes even to a 
refugee, seized me. There are some 
good fellows there on neighboring ha- 
ciendas, concerning whose past life it 
is not considered polite to inquire. 
There is a ‘Gringo’ club, where we 
drink to the free lives we lead, and 
hunger bitterly for God’s country. I 
was going back there and that I can 
still do.” 

Anne had risen and they stood side 
by side looking off across the tennis- 
courts and lawns. Down below them, 
along the red-gravel road, an automo- 
bile chugged merrily, and the faint 
laughter of its occupants was wafted 
up to them. He gazed across to the 
distant purple hills, and a groan es- 
caped him. 

She saw nothing of the brave purple 
of the haze-wrapped hills—nothing of 
the golden stupor of the dying day. She 
saw only a man clad in riding-togs, and 


a face that sought to smother betrayal 
of torture under set features and ex- 
pressionless eyes. 

Finally, she broke the silence, almost 
in a whisper: “The world owes you a 
debt of reparation.” 

“Granted,” he responded quietly, his 
eyes still turned outward, “but I shall 
never find the collector who can secure 
payment.” 

There was another silence; then he 
heard a half-whisper at his side. “Sup- 
pose—suppose I should try?” . 

He wheeled suddenly, and looked at 
her with appealing eyes. ‘“No—no! 
For God’s sake don’t tempt me to lose 
control of myself. It’s hard enough 
now !” 

She faced him squarely, though her 
eyes were wet, and the flower she wore 
on her bosom rose and fell on the tide 
of emotion surging under it. “Won't 
you help me? Do you think it an easy 
thing for a woman to say? Don’t you 
know that I love you?” 

The stag-horn handle of his riding- 
crop rang on the flagging as it fell from 
his hands, but he spoke deliberately, 
almost reflectively. 

“No, dear. I can’t spoil your life. 
You don’t know what this thing is that 
you suggest. You don’t know what it 
means to steer points off your course to 
avoid a familiar face—or the humilia- 
tion of an assumed name. If I were to 
go to my own home my friends would 
ignore me. I am unvindicated. In their 
eyes | am a murderer. I, whose fore- 
fathers met their foes on the field of 
honor, shot an unarmed man, and have 
worn stripes for it! No, you don’t un- 
derstand !” 

“But your place in South America— 
just the two of us?” She spoke eagerly 
with glowing eyes. 

For a moment he saw the hammock- 
hung verandas of his hacienda, under the 
shadow of the snow-capped Misti, the 
lush, ragged foliage of banana-palms, 
and the passion-flowers; the illimitable 
cobalt of the sky, broken only by the in- 
dolent wheeling of a lone condor. For 
a moment his reason reeled as his eyes 
came back to her, palpitating, expectant, 
before him, so that he crushed her to 
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him and kissed her hair and wet eyes 
and lips. Then with a hot, mortified 
flush, he held her off at arm’s length. 
There was a break in his voice—his 
self-control was reeling. 

“No, no!” he said. “I was mad. It 
can’t be. God knows it’s hard, dear- 
est! I have been a cad, but it can’t be! 
One ruined life doesn’t justify ruining 
another. Not yours at least.” He bent 
low and kissed her hand. ‘You don't 
understand.” 

She stood gazing into his face, her 
lips striving for firmness, despite a sus- 
picion of a quiver at the corners. 

“Don’t you think there comes a time,” 
she asked half-audibly, “when the world 
ceases to count? Do you think the opin- 
ion of the world is ever as vital—as the 
opinion of one, the one, I mean? You 
know, I never doubted. You refused 
to ask my love. You won't refuse to 
take it unasked ?” ; 

He slowly set.the muscles of his face 
hard—like a sprinter making the last ef- 
fort to finish on what he has left. 

“Yes,” he said finally, “I must even 
do that.” 

There was a long silence; then, “You 
don’t understand,” he repeated in a 
half-monotone. 

“Come, let’s go in,’ she said. Then, 
laying her hand on his arm: “You must 
make another effort. I want you to 
come back to me some day and say 
‘Eureka.’ ” 

He nodded. 

As they drew near the house he 
stopped. “I’m afraid it’s good-by, too. 
I leave to-morrow.” 

“Where for?” she asked, looking up 
quickly. “South America or Kentucky ?” 

“Tt should think you would know— 
Kentucky,” he replied. 

As they drew near the veranda where 
Mildred lolled indolently watching 
them, Lew Tracy emerged from the 
door in a rush. 

“Where is that wild and_ woolly 
Lochinvar alias—— Oh, here you are, 
Waverly! You’re wanted on the phone. 
The operator has been chasing you from 
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the hotel to the club, where Georgie told 
‘em you were here. A _ long-distance 
message—important, she insists.” 

“Thank you, Ill explain to the gen- 
tleman at the other end the impropriety 
of invading your domain with my af- 
fairs,” he apologized as he followed 
Tracy into the house with a dull step. 

Anne stood silent, beating a tattoo 
on the railing, a weary look in her 
eyes, as they waited minute after min- 
ute for his return, Tracy whistled, ga- 
zing betimes at his cousin with a quiz- 
zical smile. Finally Waverly emerged; 
his face was pale but serene. 

“A chum called me up from out in 
Kentucky—just to say one word— 
‘Eureka,’” he calmly vouchsafed. 

“From the time it took him, I should 
fancy he conjugated it together with all 
the other irregular verbs in Greek,” 
suggested Tracy. 

“It takes a good while to say ‘Eureka’ 
properly, sometimes,” explained Young 
Lochinvar, with gravity. “Now, Tracy, 
we left an unfinished discussion—a dis- 
cussion in point of fact only just begun 
—to come over and beg a cigar from 
you. Mine are out.” 

Tracy fumbled for his case, while 


“Waverly held out a steady hand. With 


a brief, “Thank you,” he wheeled and 
joined Anne, who was already strolling 
toward the pergola. 

“By the way, Tracy,” laughed the 
Kentuckian over his shoulder, “I don’t 
see much the matter with that pergola.” 

Tracy had dropped to a seat on the 
steps at Mildred’s feet. 

“Puzzle picture, find the melan- 
choly!” he mused. “I see where we 
lose. They come lagging, sorrowful. 
Somebody out West whispers across a 
thousand miles ‘Eureka.’ They go 
back buoyant, joyous! Yes, we lose— 
and yet it appears to suit them.” 

He suddenly leaned over, and caught 
the hand that drooped over the arm of 
the sea-grass rocker. “I say, Mildred,” 
he suggested, with sudden vehemence, 
“let’s double their, order—and take the 
same !” 
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HERE is a grand old 
Punch joke that Eng- 
land has laughed at 
these fifty year. The 
scene is a_ steamer 
crossing the Channel 
on a rough day. The 
passengers are in the 
usual state of internal déshabille. A 
sympathetic officer approaches a very 
dismal woman in whose lap is the head 
of a still more dismal man. The sym- 
pathetic officer says: 

“Madam, can I do anything for you? 
You seem to be in great distress, and 
your husband is worse.” 

To which she replies faintly: 

“Oh, Lor,’ he’s not my husband. I’m 
sure I don’t even know the poor gentle- 
man’s name.” 

It is not only on shipboard that we 
find people who have been deeply moved 
by the sorrows of another, yet fail to 
inquire just who that other is. Often 
enough you will see an audience at a 
concert greatly agitated by the melo- 
dious distress of some composer and 
yet profoundly ignorant of the compo- 
ser’s identity or clime. It is as if the 
listener were to say: 

“Oh, Lor’, but that is a sad sym- 
phony, and I’m very sorry for the man 
who wrote it, but I don’t even know the 
poor gentleman’s name.” 

To a large part of our population 
most of the good music was written by 
“Old What-you-may-call-him”’ or 
“Herr Thingumbobby.” 

Few care who the composer was; still 
fewer inquire; and of these a large part 
speedily forget. Novelists suffer the 
same neglect. The young girl breath- 


lessly advises you to read a certain ro- 
mance. 

“T sat up all night to finish it,” she 
says. 

You ask: “Who wrote it? 

Her answer is some variant on: “Oh, 
Lor’, I don’t know the poor gentleman’s 
name.” 

It is worse than unintelligent; it is 
ungrateful. It is a form of irresponsi- 
ble illiteracy. The reader takes from 
the genius his gifts and his labor with- 
out thanks and without remembrance. 

This condition is especially epidemic 
in music. Everybody tosses off the 
name of “Beethoven” or of “Mozart,” 
but not many know whether Bee- 
thoven’s greatest work was written for 
a bassoon or a brass band. 

There is an eloquent line in the comic 
opera, “Miss Hook of Holland.” Old 
Mr. Hook loves music. His daughter 
loves a musician, but she cannot think 
of his first name. Mr. Hook blusters: 

“Great composers don’t have first 
names. Who ever heard of Percy 
Beethoven or Charlie Mendelssohn ?” 

Old Mr. Hook is not alone in that 


theory. Few people know what Bee- 
thoven’s Christian name was. As for 
Mendelssohn he had none. He might 


have said as Mr. Zangwill said of him- 
self: “I have no Christian name, but I 
have a Hebrew name.” Mendelssohn’s 
father, however, had actually adopted 
the Christian faith and brought his son 
up in it, though Felix Mendelssohn’s 
rivals never failed to berate him for 
his Semitic origin. 

The picturesque incidents of a com- 
poser’s life and the malicious gossip 
about him make interesting reading, but 
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they are things entirely apart from a 
knowledge of his work itself; and it 
was for his work, as well as by it, that 
he lived, and shall live. 

I should imagine that such composers 
as go to Paradise are happier in hav- 
ing their work remembered than their 
names. It is pathetic to think that we 
do not know, and probably never shall 
know, the original composer of some 
of our most beloved songs. And yet 
those composers, leaning across the 
golden bar of heaven and hearing the 
children of their souls still singing 
through the world, must be happier 
than many a composer who sees his 
name much used in speech and print, 
but never hears his music sung or 
played. 

To know a man’s work is to know 
the most important part of him, as to 
reap a tree’s fruits is to justify the tree’s 
existence. After one has studied a 
genius’ creations, it is valuable, impor- 
tant, and amusing to study his personal 
life and its influence. But to know a 
man’s love-affairs and not his compo- 
sitions is getting the horse before the 
cart, and then leaving the cart behind. 

A thousand persons know _ that 
Chopin and George Sand were lovers 
to every person that knows the noc- 
turnes or novels of either. Thousands 
of people love Liszt’s compositions, but 
tens of thousands know of him as a 
great cavalier. Nietzsche cynically gen- 
eralized him as “Liszt, or the Art of 
Running After Women.” This is an 
embalmed injustice, for Liszt was a 
nobly charitable soul, the architect of a 
vast body of splendid compositions, and 
one of the greatest rescuers of unknown 
or ill-used geniuses in the history of art. 
His purse, his heart, and his skill were 
all lavishly expended for others. 

If you look at Beethoven’s personal 
career, you will have a picture of a 
crusty old curmudgeon who outran 
Liszt in love-affairs and who was very 
difficult with his friends. If you know 
his works, you put him where I saw 
him placed in a recent catalogue of the 
greatest twelve men of all time. 

Know the works of genius first, and 
of the works study first the greatest. 
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In this way, you not only render unto 
Czesar what is Cesar’s, but you enrich 
your own soul. And of all foods none 
gives more enrichment of character than. 
music. Other arts may be more neces- 
sary, more ennobling, more satisfying, 
but none gives life a greater richness. 

The extent of the public ignorance 
concerning great music is vast beyond 
belief. People who call themselves, and 
whom others call, cultured in every 
other field, are ignorant as Senegam- 
bians when it comes to music. 

The one consoling feature of the situ- 
ation is that it is not growing worse, 
but better, rapidly better. 

A few years ago and it would have 
been safe to bet that not one in a thou- 
sand of the men in the street could 
name six of the greatest composers, or 
one of their works. Times have 
changed, however, and now the bet 
would be unsafe. Not only have opera 
and concert enormously enlarged their 
audiences, but there has come a new 
element into home life: So-called me- 
chanical or “‘canned” music has become 
a commodity of such universal con- 
sumption that it may be called a house- 
hold necessity. Good music has be- 
come as common as breakfast-foods. 

You can buy predigested music, or 
music that is ready to serve as soon as 
warmed by the personality of the con- 
sumer. 

And now the orchid musician from 
the conservatory must be careful how 
he lords it over the common or garden 
laity; for he cannot tell what doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief, rich man, poor 
man, etc., may be able to talk classic 
music to him in good round terms with 
real knowledge and artistic apprehen- 
sion » and even to trip him up if he cred- 
its the wrong theme to the wrong sym- 
phony. 

The middle-aged man who had no 
youthful training in music is as apt as 
anybody else to blossom out as a con- 
noisseur. His fingers may be innocent 
of hammers and strings, but his skull 
may be full of knowledge; and it is the 
contents of the brain-pan that count. 

I remember my amazement at receiv- 
ing a request to furnish musical aid to 
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an elderly man who had retired from 
the practise of law at the age of seventy 
and decided to take up the practise of 
music, absolutely neglected till then. 
His children—or was it his grandchil- 
dren?—had persuaded him to buy a 
piano-player and he had speedily learned 
to engineer the throttle with precision 
and skill. I was requested to furnish 
him with a list of the best music-rolls 
to initiate him into the whole range of 
Wagner’s operas—of which he _ had 
never. heard one. A generation ago and 
this would have been as impossible as 
antiseptic surgery. A revolution has 
been wrought in music no less than in 
medicine. 

Musically these devices are like life- 
preservers. One who does not swim 
in music need not remain on land or 
spend years paddling awkwardly in 
shallow water. He may simply lay hold 
on to one of these instruments and 
plunge in the midstream of music at its 
deepest. The result of these inventions 
has meant great fortunes for their 
manufacturers and great education for 
their possessors. 

General Grant knew two things about 
music; one tune was “Hail, the Con- 
quering Hero Comes,” all the others— 
were not. 

If you were as absolutely ignorant of 
any music as that, and sitting down toa 
piano-player, should insert a roll con- 
taining so elaborate a work as Tschai- 
kowski’s ‘Pathetic Symphony,” or 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony,” 
you would be confused by a blur of 
sound the first time you played it. The 
second time you might have a headache, 
but you would have found certain de- 
tached bits that attracted you. If you 
kept on playing, the kaleidoscopic drag- 
ments of broken glass would eventual- 
ly shape themselves into a beautiful 
music of symmetry and color. You 
would enjoy the design no less than the 
glory. 

The one way to learn to dislike bad 
music is the one way to learn to like 
good music—keep on playing it. 

But in the labyrinth of great com- 
posers and great compositions it would 
be best to start out with a guide. It 


will save aimless wanderings and the 
danger of being lost. There are nu- 
merous books published that give one a 
course of study, but it is not necessary 
to follow them slavishly. All you need 
is a thread to mark the main roadways. 
The side excursions into minor gal- 
leries you can follow for yourself. 

The way usually adopted in prescri- 
bing a course of music is to start at the 
historical commencement. But the be- 
ginning is a bad place for a beginner 
to begin. 

It is better to adopt the plan of the 
woman who reads a novel, and take a 
glance at the ending first. 


The music of to-day is the evolution 
of centuries of groping and grasping, 
a wavelike progression of action and re- 
action, success and failure. But the mu- 
sic of to-day was written for to-day; it 
is more or less heard about one from 
childhood, and it is more easily under- 
stood than the earlier and simpler mu- 
sic, just as the complex vocabulary and 
syntax of our language are more easily 
read to-day than the simple lines of 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Everybody is interested in this morn- 
ing’s newspaper, not many people care 
so much for last year’s novel. Still 
fewer read the classics. 

If you wanted to interest a man in 
the drama, you would not start him on 
the original Greek of Aéschylus or on 
an old English miracle-play ; you would 
take him to see a modern success, and 
that modern success would probably not 
be an Ibsen or other abstruse play. You 
would probably select some light com- 
edy or some sentimental drama _ that 
had run the entire season. So, in ac- 
quainting yourself with music, you’d 
better not begin with Palestrina or 
Bach, nor yet with Richard Strauss, 
but with something that has caught 
your fancy in the street or theater. 

Music is not necessarily bad because 
it is easy, nor necessarily good because 
it is difficult. Some great music seizes 
the attention at once; other great mu- 
sic is hidden like gold in quartz. It 
must be got out by hard labor. Begin 
with something you like and don’t be 
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ashamed of it. You may have first 
heard it in a comic opera, but it may 
have been “borrowed” by the “compo- 
ser” from some famous score. For in- 
stance, the once-popular song, “Some- 
body’s Coming When the Dewdrops 
Fall,” is taken bodily from the lyric 
portion of Chopin’s ‘Funeral March.” 

The waltz from “The Merry Widow” 
is good music that deserves its popu- 
larity. Some of Johann Strauss’ 
waltzes were excellent music, and so se- 
vere a composer as Brahms said that 
he wished he had written some of them. 
Others of Strauss’ waltzes are trash, as 
some of Brahms’ compositions are fail- 
ures. 

Don’t be a hypocrite, in any case, and 
don’t pretend to like what you don't. 
This, however, does not mean that you 
should trust entirely to instinct and 
first impressions. You should try to 
like the famous works, and keep on try- 
ing to, until you do, or you really know 
why you don’t. 

If you like the “Merry Widow” waltz 
play it, and revel in its appealing insist- 
ence, its amorous longing. Then play 
one of Strauss’ waltzes, say “The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube” or his “Wine, 
Women and Song.” Then try some of 
the Chopin “valses.” “Waltz” and 
“valse” are only the Teutonic and the 
Gallic forms of the same word, but the 
former has come to be used of the 
actual music for the actual round-dance; 
the latter has come to be used for the 
free and elaborate fantasy based on the 
same rhythm. 

Some of Chopin’s valses are meant 
to go so swiftly that only whirlwind 
spirits could keep up with them. Schu- 
mann, speaking of their aristocratic 
grace, said that “only countesses should 
dance to them.” But they would have 
to be pretty fast countesses. 

There are fourteen valses, and I can- 
not imagine any one so close to the 
ground as to find any of them over his 
head. The man in the street, or even 
the boy in the street, could hardly re- 
sist their flashing brilliance—which is 
very far from flashy brilliance. Some 
of the valses have curious anecdotes 
connected with them, such as the fourth, 
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which, like Scarlatti’s cat-sonata, was 
inspired by a cat’s brief transit across 
the keyboard ; and the sixth, which was 
written to order for George Sand, who 
challenged Chopin to set to music her 
lap-dog’s frantic pursuit of its own tail 
round and round. 

But of all the bad musical habits to 
acquire, the worst is the demand for 
compositions with anecdotes attached. 
It is like buttering a watermelon. Usu- 
ally the anecdotes are untrue, like the 
preposterous accounts of the way in 
which Beethoven came to write his so- 
called ““Moonlight Sonata.” One ought 
to avoid this vice of mawkish and liter- 
ary interpretation, and listen to music 
for music’s sake. 

Once acquainted with Chopin’s valses, 
you are swept with a graceful flourish 
into the best realm of music. It is hard 
nowadays to realize what revolutionary 
works Chopin’s compositions were. 
They gave the piano a voluptuousness 
of color and a voice of sentiment never 
heard of before. 

The first progression would best be 
from Chopin to more Chopin; from his 
swirling waltzes to his solemn  noc- 
turnes. These are as various as the 
moods of night may be. There are nine- 
teen of them, and I should advise play- 
ing the second one first. It will prob- 
ably prove very familiar; it is a true 
“song without words’; and is much 
used by violinists as an encore. Then 
try the fifth, a magically beautiful work 
in which the melody has almost a con- 
versational voice; it has much kinship 
with the harmonic opulence of the 
eighth nocturne. You cannot help lov- 
ing the twelfth nocturne at first sight, 
with its exquisite harmonic showers 
and the soothing cradle-song of its mid- 
dle portion. The sixteenth is called 
“the tuberose,” and many have found it 
sickly, but it is really a miracle of rav- 
ishing color and almost of perfume 
made audible. By this time one should 
be ready for the strong meat of the 
thirteenth, which, Mr. Huneker well 
calls: “The noblest necturne of them 
all. Biggest in conception, it seems a 
miniature music-drama. It requires the 
grand manner to read it adequately.” 
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When one has grown to the stature 
of this eloquence, there will be nothing 
to repel him in any of the meaty little 
preludes or the mazurkas, each a finely 
cut gem, complete and compact as a 
diamond. Then the ballades—again the 
second one first; Ehlert says that it is 
“perhaps the most touching of all that 
Chopin has written. I have seen chil- 
dren lay aside their games to listen to 
it. It seems like some fairy-tale that 
has become music.” The third ballade 
is still more popular; it has been called 
“the schoolgirl’s delight”; but this is 
an injustice due to its instant charm. 
It has not been ruined even by popu- 
larity. And popularity is the acid test 
in art. 

After the ballades, should come the 
études. These shibboleths of a virtu- 
oso’s technique, and his power of inter- 
pretation as well, have been placed with- 
in the easy reach of anybody by piano- 
playing instruments. They are great 
works. Of the third, Chopin himself 
claimed that he “had never in his life 
written another such melody,” and once 
when he heard it played he flung his 
arms aloft and cried aloud: “Oh, my 
Fatherland!” Like all Poles, he was a 
mad patriot, was Chopin. A marvelous 
outburst of his emotions is seen in the 
“Revolutionary Etude.” When he 
wrote it, he had just learned that the 
Russians had captured Warsaw, and he 
was afraid for the fate of his country, 
and for his father’s life. There is noth- 
ing more thrilling in all music than this. 
Yesterday only a great technician could 
approach it, after weeks of labor; to- 
day, a man with a piano-player, though 
he may be unable to tell one key from 
another, can set this masterwork free 
before him as easily as one may open 
a sluice-gate and release a mountain 
torrent. 

Almost as exciting is the étude called 
“The Winter Wind” (op. 25, no. 12). 
Then there are the flitting fragment of 
a rainbow called “The Butterfly,” and 
the irresistibly eloquent duet of opus 
25, no. 7. 

When you have acquainted yourself 
with these and with his ‘Funeral 
March” and his “Berceuse,” you are 





an initiate into the highest realms of 
piano-music. You need fear nothing 
further. 

While in touch with the Chopin 
school, you might well study some of 
the piano-pieces of his great contem- 
porary and admirer, Schumann. Less 
opulent in color and with less emotional 
abandon than Chopin, Schumann was 
perhaps more profound, more contem- 
plative, more intellectual, more subtle. 
He and Chopin might be compared a 
Byron and Kipling, or Schiller and 
Heine. 

His “Carnaval” is a group of twenty 
small pieces, many of them only a few 
bars long. They include his musical 
portrait, “Chopin,” his exquisite 
“Aveu,” and the graphic “Promenade.” 

His “novelettes’ are very brilliant 
and stirring. His “Aufschwung” is a 
sweeping exultation, and his ‘Ende 
vom Lied” is magnificent. Then there 
are his wonderful musical conundrum 
“Warum?” or “Why?” and his group 
of “Davidsbiindler dances,” the “Da- 
vidsbiindler” being his name for an im- 
aginary band of artistic Davids attack- 
ing the Goliath of Philistinism. Some 
of his “nachtstiicke,” or nocturnes, ri- 
val Chopin’s in their beauty. 

I remember that as a boy I bought a 
volume of Schumann and found him 
such a jumble of obscurities that, my ill- 
trained fingers could not break through. 
I wanted my money back. But I came 
gradually to find everywhere the great- 
est treasures. The technical difficulties, 
however, are nothing to one who has a 
piano-player at his disposal. He goes 
through the wilderness on a palace-car 
where the self-playing musician must 
struggle on hands and knees. 

If, however, Schumann proves ob- 
scure to you at first, you might put him 
aside till you have grown more versed 
in musical speech. 

Schubert next. He was almost al- 
ways lyrical before he was anything 
else. Some of the waltzes and marches 
which he poured forth are cheap to the 
verge of trash, but he always spoke in 
melody. It was his native tongue. His 
songs, his symphonies, and such cham- 
ber-music as his “Quartet in C” and 
































his “Quartet in D minor,” represent 
him at his best, but his “Impromptus” 
and “Moments Musicals” for the piano 
are of the utmost charm. 

Schubert leads the way easily to his 
fellow townsman and idol, Beethoven, 
who was at once the most witty and the 
most Titanic of composers. To take 
the sense of fright away from Bee- 
thoven’s name, play the delicious flirta- 
tious trifle, “To Eliza,” or “Fir Elise.” 
Many of his sonatas contain humorous 
movements or “scherzos” of such _ hi- 
larity as will not be found elsewhere in 
music. For nobility of thought there 
is nothing equal to his thirty-two so- 
natas. Of these the most immediately 
enjoyable are the slow movement of the 
fifth, the entire seventh, the eighth (or 
“Pathétique”), the Rondo of the 
eleventh, the entire twelfth with its 
wonderful “Funeral March,” the four- 
teenth (or “Moonlight”), the fifteenth 
(or “Pastoral”), the twenty-third (or 
“ Appassionata’’), the twenty-fourth and 
the twenty-sixth (or “Les Adieux’’). 
Each of these great works is on the 
highest level, and not to know them is 
not to know music. 

Beethoven was largely influenced by 
the sonatas of Mozart and Haydn; of 
the latter note especially his “Andante 
with Variations in F minor,” and of 
Mozart do not miss the sonatas in F 
minor, in A major (with its Turkish 
March), and in C minor. 

You have now reached far enough 
back to approach Johann Sebastian 
Bach, “the father of modern music.” 
The best introduction is the ‘Piano Al- 
bum,” arranged from various chamber- 


pieces, by Sarah Heinze. In _ these 
bourrées, gavottes, minuets, and sara- 
5 
bands, you will find a melodic grace 
- S 
that is catchy and delightsome. His 


greatest piano-work is the “Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue.” His fugues and 
inventions, especially those in “The 
Well-Tempered Clavichord,” have im- 
mense historical importance. The pro- 
fessional musician is nowhere without 
them. But if they do not appeal to 
you, do not fret. They are proofs 
of scholarship rather than of good taste, 
and belong in the category of master- 
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pieces more admired than loved, more 
talked about than played. 

Having traveled to the source of mod- 
ern music, you are entitled to drift 
back down the stream and explore at 
your will. The following is a list of 
works all excellent and all attractive: 

Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without 
Words.” 

Rubinstein’s “Melody in F,” his “Ro- 
manza” and “‘Barcarolle.” Grieg’s “Au 
Printemps,” his “Peer Gynt” music, 
Henselt’s ‘“Liebeslied,” Jensen’s “Wed- 
ding March” and “Nocturne.” Ben- 
del’s “Am Genfer Chaminade’s 
“Scarf Dance.” 

Moszkowski’s “Serenata” and_ his 
“Germany,” or any other of the group 
of “Foreign Countries.” 

Brahm’s “Hungarian Dances,” and 
his “Intermezzos,” and in America the 
works of Nevin and MacDowell. 

You have now grounded yourself in 
piano literature and made known to 
yourself the greatest of great names. 
There is still a mass of good music 
large enough to occupy a lifetime, not 
merely among the composers I have 
mentioned, but among those who are 
only a little less great, living and dead. 

You should by now have acquired a 
soul-hunger for greater knowledge and 
wider experience. You will want to 
delve in the works in larger forms, the 
chamber-music, the symphonies and 
symphonic poems, and grand operas. Of 
many of these there are arrangements 
for the piano or the piano-playing in- 
struments, and it will repay you with 
infinite pleasure to study them over and 
over before you hear them. You will 
then take to the concert-hall a pair of 
educated ‘ears, and an understanding 
soul. 

They say that he whe has learned a 
new language has added another life. 
A man with nine languages can there- 
fore rival a cat. But he who has added 


see, 


music has added a new realm to his 
soul-life. He is a king in his own 
right. And while a cat may look at a 


king, it is far pleasanter to be the king 
himself. Unlike the purple cow in the 
poem, you would rather be than see one. 
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RS. MARTYN’S 
| charming apartment 
facing the water 
might have been char- 
acterized as in an at- 
titude of expectancy. 
So also Mrs. Martyn. 
A light breeze fra- 
grant of outdoors blew in through half- 
open windows stirring the hangings 
with delicate, furtive touches suggest- 
ive of spring; it fluttered the petals of 
many yellow tulips and jonquils set in 
bowls and vases about the room, flood- 
ing the whole place with a golden af- 
ternoon glow opulently expressive of 
welcome; but its efforts to lift from 
her forehead Mrs. Martyn’s _ soft, 
brown hair becomingly touched with 
gray, or to disarrange the tables set 
out with score-cards and otherwise 
carefully dressed for bridge-whist 
passed unnoticed. Without doubt Mrs. 
Martyn, considering this slight stir as 
the outward manifestation of her own 
inward fret, felt that it was not to be 
combatted. 

Comfortably stout, with brown eyes 
capitalized with extremely arched eye- 
brows indicating a somewhat vacillating 
disposition, with a generous mouth in- 
clined to laughter, and an easy-going 
temperament, Mrs. Martyn sat now in 
troubled, preoccupied silence, with her 
chin supported by one hand resting on 
the table beside her, while the twitch- 
ing of her lips and the clasping and un- 
clasping of her other hand evidenced 
anticipations not wholly devoid of 
trepidation. So might Queen Mary 
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have sat listening for the footsteps of 
Elizabeth’s executioners. 

Mrs. Martyn was awaiting the ar- 
rival of the Neighborhood Bridge 
Whist Club, an extremely exclusive or- 
ganization. It had secured its present 
representation by a formidable system 
of straining out undesirable elements 
or personalities not tried in the furnaces 
of affliction provided for all candidates 
for social honors in this especial city. 

The prospective hostess of the club 
glanced about now at the tables drawn 
down to the magic number of three to 
accommodate twelve; then she tossed 
her head and laughed a fluttered, de- 
fiant little laugh as she rose slowly to 
meet her fate. Her quick ear had caught 
the smooth, ponderous movement of the 
elevator in the hall, its decorous rattle 
as it stopped at her floor. 

Already she had anticipated the 
sound of hurrying footsteps as they 
ceased at the outer door of her apart- 
ment, the politely hushed whispers that 
spelled the rack and the inquisition for 
her at the hands of three women. Mrs. 
Martyn was experiencing a foretaste 
of the results of acting habitually on 
impulse, a recognition of the fact that 
her friends had known previous neces- 
sity for rescuing her from the conse- 
quences of yielding to social desire 
without duly considering the time, the 
place, and the people. 

Now she could read even through the 
barriers of her own doors the attitude 
of the three outside; not alone by the 
way the decorative knocker was 
pounded, but by the shuffling of impa- 
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tient feminine feet, and the fact that 
some hurried hand had touched with 
demand the supplemental electric bell 
as a double summons for immediate en- 
trance, 

The door being opened, three agita- 
ted women did indeed press into the 
room in a clamor of voices that as- 
sailed Mrs. Martyn’s ear with some- 
thing of the effect of light musketry. 

“Mrs. Kingston is sick and can't 
come this afternoon!” announced Mrs. 
Anderton, tall and thin, with com- 
pressed lips and cold gray eyes and a 
voice that could use with effect the 
sentences of doom. 

“But, Mrs. Martyn,” supplemented 
Mrs. Sloane, a slightly faded blonde, in 
tones that were intended to pacify but 
really condemned—whether Mrs. Mar- 
tyn or Mrs. Kingston was not clearly 
defined. “Mrs. Martyn, I am sure you 
have tried to fill her place well.” She 
assured herself and Mrs. Martyn as if 
she were assuming thus the hopes of a 
lost cause. 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Mrs. Martyn in a 
reassuring but rather fluttered manner 
which immediately suggested conceal- 
ment to her auditors, a hint of guilty 
conscience, as she endeavored to put 
off her hour by the effort to help her 
guests with their wraps. 

“Of course,” exclaimed Mrs. Carter, 
small, pudgy, aggressive and spiteful, 
as she twitched impatiently out of her 
hostess’ helpful hands and faced her. 
“Of course we know you've asked some 
one, but who? You know, Mrs. Mar- 
tyn,” accusingly, “you know that our 
table is ahead not only on the score for 
the final prize at the end of the club 
year, but that I have the individual high 
score. It’s our table that is thrown out 
by Mrs. Kingston.” Here she waited 
impressively with drawn-down corners 
of the mouth and drooping eyes. “I 
think you might have consulted us 
about filling the vacancy.” 

Mrs. Martyn laughed politely but de- 
risively. “How could I consult you, 
Mrs. Carter, and what would have been 
the use of doing so? You would have 
refused to play with any one I might 
have suggested. How could I consult 


10 


you?” She spoke sharply now before 
those accusing eyes, feeling the injus- 
tice of the arraignment and yet aware 
of those awakened twinges of self-con- 
demnation that had fretted her as she 
sat waiting for her guests. “Mrs. 
Kingston did not send me word that 
she was threatened with pneumonia un- 
til ten o'clock this morning. She hoped 
up to the last moment that she would 
be able to come.” Then, facing her ac- 
cusers, her voice rose in self-justifica- 
tion. “How do you expect me to fill 
a place in our club at such short no- 
tice?” 

Here Mrs. Anderton interposed. She 
had been drawing off her gloves in pre- 
occupied and ominous silence. Mrs, 
Martyn as she turned to her showed 
by her expression the recognition of the 
fact that here was her most trying en- 
counter. Mrs. Anderton was a power 
in church and society, while her hus- 
band was the president of a rich com- 
mercial organization dominating  al- 
most every institution in the place. 
Mrs. Anderton breathed conservatism 
from every pore of her rigid face. She 
raised her eyes now and _ transfixed 
Mrs. Martyn as she said in a lifeless, 
dead voice, addressing the prisoner at 
the bar: 

“Who is to play with us?” 

Unwisely Mrs. Martyn temporized. 
“You know, Mrs. Anderton,” she be- 
gan, “how very difficult it is to get 
any one to come in as stop-gap 4 

Just then she encountered Mrs. An- 
derton’s eye, she could feel Mrs. 
Sloane’s accusing presence, she could 
hear Mrs. Carter’s murmurs of con- 
demnation. She glanced about her and 
her sense of humor got the better of 
her; she began to laugh, weakly, hys- 
terically, then chokingly, gaspingly, as 
she tried in vain to control herself. 
Over and over she tried to get her 
breath as she perceived their outraged, 
disgusted faces. 

“For goodness’ sake,” she finally 
gasped, recovering herself, “why, you’d 
imagine I had committed the unpardon- 
able sin in asking any one to play at 
your table. What would you have said 
if I had not done so? You know, Mrs. 
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Anderton”—she knew she had put her- 
self hopelessly in the wrong and she 
did not care much what she said— 
“you know how impossible it is to fill 
a place in our club. Oh’”—with a wave 
of the hand—“of course it’s social jeal- 
ousy, the way they boycott us, but, 
well” —she was goaded into truth-tell- 
ing—“you know that the last time you 
had a vacancy at your table and we 
asked in an outsider, that you were so 
severe, and you and Mrs. Carter quar- 
reled so that the guest left in tears and 
told all over town that she was brutally 
treated. They say we are so strict. Of 
course we do play a rigid game, but— 
well—I asked four people—four dif- 
ferent women to take Mrs. Kingston’s 
place, and every one of them laughed at 
me when I[ told them I wanted them to 
play at your table. They all heartily 
declined.” 

Mrs. Anderton looked coldly at Mrs. 
Martyn, then she turned her back upon 
her and sat down resignedly in a chair. 
Mrs. Carter here picked up the dis- 
carded gage of battle: 

“Yes, but, Mrs. Martyn, we came 
on ahead of the others to find out who 
is going to play with us. Who is it? 


Some scrub, I'll warrant,” she ex- 
ploded petulantly. “Here I've been 
playing all winter for that prize. I 
wouldn’t even go South when I had 


the opportunity. I think Mrs. Kingston 
might have put off her pneumonia un- 
til to-morrow. This is the last after- 
noon but one, and we may have our 
score ruined to-day.” She, 
down now. 

Those who play cards serve a hard 
taskmaster. The sacrifices made before 
any other god of pleasure are as noth- 
ing compared to the demands of this the 
god of pasteboards. Time, patience, 
good manners, gentle words, consider- 


too, sat 


ation for others, all go to pay tithe 
here. 
Badgered as she was, Mrs. Martyn 


yet felt a sense of exaltation. She had 
dared. She was half afraid of what she 
had done, for she had asked a complete 
and unknown stranger of speculative 
card accomplishments to take a place at 
this most difficult table of the trio, but it 
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was because something undefinable, 
some assurance of personality and 
charm in the woman whom she had 


asked appealed to her, and she felt 
even now that she had not judged 
amiss. 

“Well,” pacified Mrs. Sloane, “I am 
sure you have done your best, Mrs. 
Martyn; one can do no more,” resign- 
edly. 

Mrs. Sloane’s mission in life was to 
spread the jam of tact upon the dry 


bread of human intercourse. But Mrs. 
Anderton was not appeased. She was 
older than any of these women and 


bridge was her passion. 
“Whom did you ask, Mrs. Martyn?” 


she now demanded. 


“Mrs. Dana,” was the answer, defi- 
nite, defiant. ‘I haven’t an idea who 
she is or where she came from. She 


has the apartment next to mine here 
in this house.” 

“A stranger !”’ 
gasps of incredulity. 

“Can she play?” probed Mrs. Ander- 
ton in icy query. 

“T really don’t know,” confessed Mrs, 
Martyn, laughing a sort of foolish, 
deprecatory little laugh which infuri- 


There were three 


ated her listeners. “I liked her so 
much that I believe I forgot to ask 
her.” 


‘But she accepted,” urged Mrs. 
Sloane, her precise little figure and per- 
fectly gloved hands from which she had 
not yet drawn the conventional gloves 
agitated to most unconventional ges 
tures. “She accepted. Oh, no woman 
would have done that if she could not 
play.” Mrs. Sloane was almost tear- 
fully tossing about her unbelief and 
her want of faith in Mrs. Martyn as a 
cat does a mouse, only to catch it up 
again. 

“Play !” 
“Play !” 
in her 
single 

Mrs. Carter did not attempt to speak. 
There were tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, she must know how to play. 


Mrs. Anderton. 
midnight 
unrelieved by a 


snorted 
There was 
voice, gloom 


Tay of hope. 


2100 n 


She asked me if we played for money 
and | 
prizes 


1 


carefully explained about the 
Those for each time, and the 














ls that we buy at the end of the 
club year for the final prize. Oh, she 
must know how to play.” Mrs. Mar- 
tyn was entrusting herself now to that 
influence which watches over the happy- 
go-lucky 

“Well, well!” ejaculated Mrs. Sloane 
pacifically. “There is nothing to be 
done now. We'll hope for the best.” 
Her tone implied: “We'll look for the 
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rivals, Mrs. Martyn’s spirit e, 
had to get some one to play with those 


women she confessed to her con 
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science; but still it troubled her. She 
could not help looking at the situation 
through Mrs. Dana’s eyes. “What might 
she think of her—of them all?” 

But Mrs. Dana had wisely spared 
herself her hostess’ final fidgets. She 
came in on the heels of the tenth ar- 
rival, and Mrs. Martyn was surprised 
and delighted to note that the two came 
together and were cordially chatting, 
Mrs. Meriton, the tenth arrival, wearing 
manner. 

in't have you at every 
he s ohed as she resigned the 


her most flattering society 
‘Too bad we « 


table,” 





cuest to Mrs. Martyn’s care 

Mrs. Dana's entrance was a distinct 
sensation. [Every one turned to look at 
the tall, slender woman with the lovely 
flower face, gowned in clinging, 


outlining a beauti- 


ful and graceful figure. She wore a 





large d: | hat covered with Ameri- 
can Beauty roses which under the wide 
brim as they curved over the outside 
edge rested against and enhanced 
the | shadow of her dark 
hair. Her eyes were shining and her 


mouth was parted in a half smile which, 

l \lartyn of her 
smile when he 
: tible appeal. Her 
outstretched hand took for granted a 
cordial welcome as if it had never 


known anything else. Her whole ap- 


omehow, reminded Mrs. \ 


pearance was so absolutely and ador- 
ibly unassumit n the genuine sim- 
plicit) of a woman so ¢ itly bred that 
selfish const { I | not influenced 
her in the opportunity she had found to 
do a k for a neighbor, even 
t] oha lete 1 é 

! t | | 1c} ihe game 
be 1 | e was only time 
oO pre Mrs. Dana to the trio with 
vhom she was to play, and as Mrs 
Martyn drew her over to the table 
where the three were sitting in silent 
sull the: vas almost an appeal in 


her voice to deal gently with this guest 


Ouietly reserved in her greetings, 
Mrs. Dana began to draw off her long 
disclosing some _ really 
georgeous rings on her well-kept hands. 
They were not many, but the stones, 


white ol ves, 
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rubies and diamonds, were very fine 
and matched an exquisitely designed 
pendant of the same jewels that she 
wore as the sole ornament at her throat. 

Mrs. Anderton eyed them grimly. 
“Have you ever played before?” she 
asked, with cold eyes. 

There was a quick flash across Alice 
Dana’s face as she turned to Mrs. An- 
derton. Her eyes twinkled mischie- 
vously. Then she laughed. It was joy- 
ous laughter. It did not sound rude. 
She was genuinely amused. 

“Oh, please, Mrs. Anderton,” she 
cried, “acquit me of simple idiocy. I 
would be a fool, would I not, to at- 
tempt to play with a club of women 
card-players, if I had never played be- 
fore?” 

She smiled again good-naturedly, as 
Mrs. Anderton in somewhat relieved 
and mollified tones put the conventional 
queries to her in regard to discard and 
her interpretation of conventions; but 
her lips had not lost their mischievous 
twitch and her eyes were still sparkling 
beneath downcast lids when Mrs. Car- 
ter in a most patronizing tone ventured 
instruction: 

“We play a very stiff game, Mrs. 
Dana, and exact every penalty. I hope 
you will be prepared to be very careful 
and watchful.” 

Then Mrs. Dana’s large dark eyes 
slowly uncovered and_ she _ stared 
straight at Mrs. Carter for about three 
seconds. Mrs. Sloane caught her breath 
and wet her lips as if about to speak, 
but she only succeeded in squirming 
uncomfortably in her chair. 

Observing that Mrs. Carter had 
seated herself to play with Mrs. 
Sloane, Mrs. Dana said gently, inquir- 
ingly: 

“Don’t you cut for partners ?” 

With hasty apologies, the table was 
rearranged, Mrs. Carter drawing Mrs. 
Anderton and Mrs. Anderton securing 
the deal. She picked up the pack of 
cards at her hand and began to deal 
them. 

“Dear Mrs. Anderton,” 
Mrs. Sloane, gently putting her hand 


suggested 


over Mrs. Anderton’s and effectually 
stopping 


her, “don’t you think you 
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would better shuffle those cards. 
may be lying in sequence.” 

Mrs. Anderton, recalled to herself, 
bit her lips and glanced at the stranger 
to see if she had noticed this little 
break. She reached out and took the 
cards Mrs. Carter had just shuffled 
and, without asking to have them cut, 
dealt them. 

The first two games were very con- 
servatively played, with each side close- 
ly observing the other and each winning 
a game. 

It was the 


They 


rubber, and Mrs. Car- 
ter’s deal. She made it diamonds and 
lost the odd. Mrs. Anderton was furi- 
ous. She sat back in her chair. 
“Mrs. Carter!” she exclaimed. “Will 
you kindly tell me why you made that 
diamonds? Common sense would have 
suggested that you pass it to me.” 
Mrs. Carter blushed angrily. She 
appealed to Mrs. Dana. “The first 
game on the rubber,” she pleaded in 
excuse, “it seemed too bad to risk 
losing that good hand of diamonds.” 
“Well!” Mrs. Anderton’s use of the 
word was expressive. “I am right, am 
I not?” She turned to Mrs. Dana. 
Something in the surety of Mrs. 
Dana’s game, the way she played her 
cards, the ease and assurance with 
which she handled the dummy, and 
above all a skilfully given echo. which 
Mrs. Sloane had nearly missed seeing 
had impressed every woman at the ta- 
ble with the fact that Mrs. Dana was 
no novice at cards, especially bridge. 
“It depends’’—she smiled non-com- 
mittally—“whether you play the Eng- 
lish or the American game. The Eng- 
lish are very partial to diamonds and 
play them rather often, regardless of 
the score; but I believe the rejection 
of diamonds with the score love-all is 
sound.” 
She spoke with the utmost modera- 


tion, but Mrs. Carter chose to take it 
as a personal reproof. 
She waited a few moments, and as 


the cards were being arranged turned 
to Mrs. Dana with apparent interest. 
Her eyelids fluttered slightly, her hand 
lying on the table moved toward her, 














it almost seemed as if she were un- 
sheathing claws. 
“You are a stranger here, Mrs. 


Dana?” Her voice was smooth, but 
the undertone was slightly acrimonious. 

“Yes—yes,” answered Mrs. Dana, 
with a delicious little hesitant manner, 
an upward inflection which was _ infi- 
nitely charming. She vouchsafed no 
further information. 

“You are living alone?” purred Mrs. 
Carter, with deep interest. 

“Yes—yes.” Again that adorable 
hesitant manner. A man would have 
likened it to that of a sweet child. In- 
deed, this was the Alice 
Dana’s charm. She was so wholesome, 
so sweet, so girlish. But it was a wom- 
an who lifted her eyes from her cards 
now and took a comprehensive look at 
Mrs. Carter, a long steady stare, so 
unmistakably comprehending that Mrs. 
Sloane hastily interposed. 

“We are wasting time. It’s 
lead, Mrs. Dana.” 

In the next pause 
turned to the charge. 
nately curious. 

“You are married, and—living alone? 
How doleful!’ Her eyes swept the har- 
mony of Mrs. Dana’s gown, her voice 
commiserated. 

Alice Dana’s gay eyes laughed into 
Mrs. Carter’s murky brown ones. “Is 
it a crime to be married, Mrs. Carter ?” 
She ignored Mrs. Carter’s stab and 
countered. “I know people have very 
queer notions these days,” she conceded, 
with an upward glance inclusive of all 
at the table, “and so I never speak of 
religion, or universal suffrage, or—mar- 
riage, let us say, unless I am sure of 
my audience. It’s too risky.” 
laughed, and she cast a roguish smile 
at Mrs. Carter. “For instance, I would 
not dare to ask you anything about your 
matrimonial affairs, Mrs. Carter.” 

If it were a reproof it was so gra- 
ciously and laughingly given that no 
one could afford to take offense; but 
Mrs. Anderton was visibly convulsed 
with mirth, while Mrs. Sloane bit her 
lips and put her cards to her face to 
hide her laughter. Mrs. Carter was 
suddenly very busy with her score- 


secret of 


your 


Mrs. Carter re- 
She was inordi- 


Her eyes 
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card. 


She had, as it was well known, 
found matrimony a problem that she 
had not solved to her own or her hus- 
band’s satisfaction. 


The hostess had now decreed the 
final rubber and again Mrs. Dana was 
playing with Mrs. Carter, who chose 
still to be visibly and undeniably sulky. 
The others at the table were disgust- 
ingly servile, she felt, in their attitude 
to this stranger. 

Mrs. Dana took up her hand. It was 
her make. She scanned the cards sur- 
prisedly. It couldn't be! She held 
eight hearts with the ten high; four 
clubs with ten high, and the ace of 
spades. It was a strangely tempting 
hand to risk and gamble on. She took 
account of the score It was love-all, 
and Mrs. Anderton, the best player 
there, was the eldest hand. At first 
she thought the cards had not been 
shuffled, then as no one else com- 
plained, her eyes twinkled and danced, 
her mouth twitched. Her _ heart 
thumped. Chance whispered in her 
tar: “Ty at!” 

Alice Dana loved a game. Not alone 
the game of cards but that larger game 
of life that we all play with or with- 
out understanding. She was playing 
this afternoon one of the most dif- 
ficult games in the world—the game 
women call social life. There are no 
rules, they vary with every occasion. 
The conditions make the rules, but the 
people who play it are nearly all of 
the same type. She cared nothing for 
the rewards of this game, or, indeed, for 
the game itself, but since she had been 
brought into it, she could not help 
playing to win. She had the advan- 
tage here as she now had in her game 
of bridge. The dummy-hand was 
spread out before her, her opponents 
were blindfolded. She would bank on 
her luck and her skill. She would bid 
for high stakes and she would bid to 
the limit. 


“Hearts,” she said, her voice trem- 
bling slightly. 
“I double,’ came Mrs. Anderton’s 


reply promptly. 
“T redouble.” 
lost the tremble. 


Mrs. Dana’s voice had 








Mrs. Anderton looked at her cards. 
She had a splendid hand—the four 
honors in hearts, ace, queen, king of 
diamonds, king and jack of clubs, and 
some insignificant spades. What did 
Mrs. Dana mean? She hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then she sat back; she was 
afraid of Mrs. Dana; she was ready 
now to watch this woman, not to play 
into her hand. 

“T am satisfied,” she said, with grim 
emphasis. 

Mrs. Carter flung herself back petu- 
lantly in her chair. “There go all my 
hopes,” she muttered. 

Mrs. Anderton led out her hearts. 
She found a chicane in the dummy. 
She led the second time, her partner 
refused. She read Mrs. Dana now with 
six hearts, she herself had only two 
left; but she had suit. She led her dia- 
monds. Mrs. Dana trumped, and called 
her third trump; she had only one more. 
Mrs. Anderton now tried a spade, Mrs. 
Dana’s ace took it, and she then called 
the last trump. Mrs. Anderton was 
fairly cornered. She had nothing but 
clubs, and the dummy held over her 
with ace and queen supplementing Mrs. 
Dana’s hand perfectly. 

It was one chance in a thousand that 
Alice Dana should have found the 
cards so placed; but the gods play with 
the daring. The stars fight for them. 

Mrs. Dana rose from the table as 
she finished with three tricks to the 
good. 

“T’ll leave you to count that score, 
Mrs. Carter,” she said. “I must go. I 
am late now. I am expecting my hus- 
band at five o'clock.” There was the 
loveliest color in her cheeks as she said 
it, the sweetest light in her eyes. ‘He 
has been away ever since I have got 
settled here. I must beg my hostess to 
release me.” 
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As she left the room, the women 
from the other tables crowded up ex- 
citedly. 

“How did she play?” 

“Was she very wonderful ?” 

“Were you afraid to play with her?” 

“Tell us about her.” 

“T do not understand,” said Mrs. An- 
derton weakly. Mrs. Sloane looked like 
a surprised robin with her head cocked 
on the side. Mrs, Carter looked fright- 
ened. 

“Why—why!” explained Mrs. Meri- 
ton. “It’s Alice Moulton! Didn’t you 
know it? She’s the greatest woman 
bridge-player in the country. She's 
taken scores of trophies and she’s 
going to bring out a book on the sub- 
ject. Isn’t she lovely ? | only got the 
letter from my sister this morning tell- 
ing me about her, and I went right out 
to call and found she was coming here, 
too. She’s been married only a little 
while, and her husband is the new gen- 
eral manager of the Cameronian Com- 
pany. By the way, Mrs. Carter’’—she 
lowered her voice—“‘your husband has 
some interests in that company, has he 
not? Better be good to her. Oh, Mrs. 
Martyn! You don’t mean to tell me 
you didn’t know what a prize you had 
drawn!” 

Mrs. Carter did not talk any as she 
walked home between Mrs. Sloane and 
Mrs. Anderton. None of them spoke 
excepting at intervals; but when they 
stopped at Mrs. Carter’s door, she 
turned and faced her companions; 
there was the slightest edge of malice 
on her voice as she said: 

“Mrs. Dana seems to have played 
before, Mrs. Anderton.” And then she 
spoke vehemently, enviously : 

“TIsn’t that just Lide Martyn’s luck? 
She’s landed on her feet again.” 
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palmy days” are those of the present. Four 


new musical plays, all successful, during the last month. The reason of their suc- 
cess. Richard Carle of the marvelous legs, extremely funny and artistic in “Mary’s 
Lamb,” a piece of more than ordinary merit. Light, dainty and tuneful is Julian 
Edwards’ latest offering, “The Gay Musician.” Girls always have been and 
always will be the leading attraction in certain shows. ‘The Follies of 1908” 
a capital musical review, with a wealth of clever artists. “The Mimic 
World” presents travesties on many recent successes, and is replete with gaiety 











i} e gor 
days, when “Patience,” “H. M.S. Pina 
fore,” “The Mikado” and their like 
were on our boards. He likes to tell 
you that those were imes—the 
times that are past. doesn't 
believe what iS Sa\ e says 
it all the same because om 
Palmy baat They r 
Yesterday was never in 
ny, so happy, so good as to-da Phe 
things that are count most. They al 
wavs have and they alwavs \nd 
there is just as good excuse for th 


musical plays which obtain in America 
this season as there was for thos hic] 
pleased our daddies in the foggy past. 

These folk whe habituz 
hind are also the ones 10 announce 
between the acts and on pong street cor 
ners that the frivolous mixtures of rag- 
time, pony ballets, underdressed girls 
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and whistleable tunes are on the wane. 


Thev are pleased to think that they see 
the decadent present changing to the 
dear old past. But they are mistaken. 
he latter-day musical comedy was 
never so firmly intrenched in the hearts 
‘ ] | +] et ’ ] 1 Reet. a . ca 
and pocketbooks of the public as it is 

is vear. The last season saw more 


musical plays successful in New 
this sum- 
mer chorus girls are prancing nightly 
on nearly every open sti tl 





than ever before, and 





e in the me- 


And why, pray, shouldn't we have 
and like our “Red Mill ‘Merry-Go- 


Rounds,” “Prince of Pilsens” and mu- 
sical reviews: There is generally a 
good reason for everything that exists 





arly for successful things 
and just as there is a real and lasting 
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beauty in the revolutionary sky-scra- 
ping architecture of the chief American 
cities so there is an inherent excellence 
in the light and airy musical comedies 
which have succeeded the more operatic 
plays of the Gilbert and Sullivan epoch. 

Four new plays came to New York 
during the last month, all of them were 
successful and all relied on pretty girls, 
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jingly tunes, soubrettes and singing 
comedians for their success. Why did 
they succeed, you ask? Because they 
deserved to. A laugh is as good as a 
sober thought when it is a good laugh 
and rightly placed, and these four 
frothy entertainments made and are 
making the whole town laugh and for- 
get trouble, the heat and mosquitoes. 
They are being presented on roof-gar- 
dens and in cool ground-floor theaters 
where electric fans, iced drinks and arti- 
ficial breezes make life endurable, and 
the perspiring populace is having a 
good time even if these are not the 
“palmy days” which, between you and 
me, never existed. 

The first of the new shows to arrive 
was “The Gay Musician,” which is be- 
ing exhibited from the nearly historic 
stage of Wallack’s. The next was 
“Mary’s Lamb” in which long-legged 
Richard Carle is nightly prancing at 
the New York. On the roof over 
Carle’s head is ‘The Follies of 1908,” 
a review of everything since the days of 
Adam; and down at the Casino, the 
most famous musical-comedy house in 
America, is “The Mimic World” which 
pokes good-natured fun at all the suc- 
cessful plays seen on Broadway in the 
last year. 

As in the case of Francis Wilson, 
Richard Carle’s fame is due chiefly to 
his legs. They are not unlike other 
people’s lower extremities except that 
they are a trifle longer and seem to 
swing with a sort of lazy freedom quite 
out of keeping with his otherwise sadly 
dignified anatomy, but in ‘Mary's 
Lamb,” as in “The Tenderfoot” and 
“The Spring Chicken,” they behave in 
such an extraordinary and curious fash- 
ion that they attract immediate notice 
and carry their owner to unquestionable 
success. Carle, too, has a funny way of 
saying things without a glimmer of in- 
telligence crossing his impassive coun- 
tenance. He can peer through his ever- 
present eye-glasses with the vacant 
stare of a Swedish haymaker, and such 
a stare is always provocative of laughs 
when it is backed up by anything like 
Carle’s dancing ability and nimble in- 
tellect. 


“Mary's Lamb,” like its predecessor 
“The Spring Chicken,” is an elabora- 
tion and adaptation of a foreign play. 
“Madame Mongodin” it was called in 
the original, but Carle, who rewrote it, 
has borrowed only the bare story and 
a few of the most laughable situations. 
The result he has described as “a mu- 
sical gambol in three bleats,” and in 
the gamboling and bleating the author- 
composer-adapter-star has commanded 
the assistance of a number of well- 
known players—F rank H. Belcher, Ray 
Youngman, Harry Montgomery, Elita 
Proctor Otis, Henrietta Lee—the lady 
who recently won a suit from a man- 
ager who insisted on her wearing tights 
—Edith St. Clair and Berta Mills. 

Mr. Carle, before he essayed the role 
of Leander Lamb, a martyr, wrote the 
music for the entire piece, and some of 
the songs have caught on so well that 
restaurant orchestras and hurdy-gurdies 
are playing them, newsboys whistling 
them and theater audiences humming 
them as they vacate the playhouses. 
“My Madagascar Maid,” “Betsy’s the 
Belle of the Bathers,’ “We’re Hol- 
landaise” sung by a chorus of pretty 
Dutch girls, and “I Idolize Ida” sung 
by Mr. Belcher and a stageful of boys 
and girls, are the best of the lot. Un- 
like a great majority of musical come- 
dies “Mary’s Lamb” is equipped with 
a discernible and interesting plot and 
does not rely on tricks, dances, and 
stage mechanics for the biggest laughs. 
[t is a quiet little play, and perhaps that 
is the reason why its several good situa- 
tions are more effective than are similar 
points in the development of the aver- 
age theatrical offering built around 
girls and a comedian. 

“The Gay Musician” was written by 
the veteran composer Julian Edwards 
with the assistance of Charles Camp- 
bell and Edward Siedle. It is a bright, 
snappy piece full of catchy airs, pretty 
young women, jokes of this year’s vint- 
age and handsome costumes. In it 
there is no star, but a cluster of near- 
stars who more than make up for the 
lack of the usual “headliner.”” Amelia 
Stone—she of the pretty face, the trim 
figure, and the constant and rather 




















made-to-order smile—is one of the prin- 
cipals. Sophie Brandt late of ‘The 
Waltz Dream”’ is another, Walter Perci- 
val is the lover, Joseph Miron is the 
basso, and Carole McComas has suc- 
ceeded Olga von Hatsfeldt in the sou- 
brette role. The piece is light, dainty, 
tuneful—not great in any way, but 
amusing and interesting, which is all 
a musical comedy need be to make fifty 
thousand dollars a season. Like 
“Mary’s Lamb,” it was not built for any 
particular town or any special season. 
It was designed and produced as a plain 
musical comedy and as such it has suc- 
ceeded. 

The two reviews are different. They 
are summer shows built for sophisti- 
cated New York audiences. ‘The first 
to open was “The Follies of 1908” 
which is playing atop the New York 
Theater. It is the best thing of its kind 
that the metropolis has seen in years, 
which was expected by every one ac- 
quainted with the men who made it. 
The music is mostly by Maurice Levi 
who for years conducted Joe Weber’s 
orchestra, the book and verses are by 
Harry B. Smith, our greatest lyricist, 
the staging and rehearsing was done by 
A. L. Erlanger, Julian Mitchell and 
Herbert Gresham, and the piece was 
produced by Florenz Ziegfeld Jr., a 
master in the building of “girl shows.” 

This term “girl show” has come to 
be considered one of opprobrium by: the 
oft-mentioned gentle folk who revere 
the past and look at the musical mé- 
langes of Now in about the way a New 
Yorker looks at Sioux Falls or Medi- 
cine Hat. But it doesn’t take a long 
beard or a colossal intellect to under- 
stand that pretty women, ever since the 
fig-tree was discovered to be utilitarian, 
have played just as big a part in human 
activity as music—especially comic- 
opera music. Gilbert and Sullivan used 
girls to sing “Wegre Three Little Maids 
From School”; “Florodora” would 
never have made $670,000 profits had 
six attractive young women not set the 
town a-humming “Tell Me, Pretty 
Maiden”; “The Liberty Belles” would 
have lost half its charm and London 
might never have had her daintiest 
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Peter Pan had Pauline Chase not been 
provided by the stage manager with 
a pair of pink pajamas; half a dozen 
musical comedies of recent years would 
not have succeeded but for the clever- 
ness of the Original English Pony Bal- 
let; ‘““Happyland”’ would never have re- 
vived the fame and fortune of De Wolf 
Hopper had not dainty little Marguerite 
Clark been in the cast; and none of 
the musical comedies on Broadway to- 
day would last the week out but for 
girls, 

Ziegfeld, as I said before, is an ex- 
pert in the production of “girl shows.” 
Give him an ordinary “book,” a dozen 
catchy airs and seventy pretty girls, and 
he invariably turns out a success—a 
statement that cannot be made of any 
other American manager. No Amer- 
ican musical pieces of the last year were 
more successful from a box-office stand- 
point than “A Parisian Model,” “The 
Follies of 1907” and “The Soul Kiss’”’ 
and it is a safe guess that the new edi- 
tion of the “Follies” will be quite as 
popular as any musical comedy of the 
coming’ season. 

For this success the husband of Anna 
Held does not deserve full credit be- 
cause, as has been noted before, he has 
the assistance of three of the best ex- 
perts in the show business. In the pres- 
ent “Follies,” as in each of the pre- 
ceding pieces which have borne the 
Ziegfeld label, all the rehearsals were 
in charge of the most potent figure in 
American theatricals—Abraham _Lin- 
coln Erlanger, a man who has suffered 
miles of abuse in the public press but 
who, nevertheless, has had a personal 
and directing interest in more recent 
stage “hits” than any other American 
manager. To most readers and thea- 
tergoers the name of Erlanger is a 
myth, perhaps a bugaboo, and only a 
few are aware that for weeks each year 
before the metropolitan first nights of 
a dozen dramatic and musical plays he 
sits in the stage-director’s chair drilling 
the companies which bear other men’s 
names, and that at least fifty per cent. 
of the credit for their success is due to 
his untiring efforts in making them 
right. 
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Mr. Erlanger directed 
hearsal of “The Follies of 
while the chorus drills were arranged 
by Julian Mitchell and Herbert Gres- 
ham, and while Mr. Smith, Mr. Levi 
and Mr. Ziegfeld had a “say” before 
any important change or modification 
was made, Mr. Erlanger was the man 
who welded the whole dismembered 


mass of songs, specialties, and 


every re- 
1908,”" and 


dance S 
sketches together. 
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His was the master- 
hand that made these particular **lol- 


lies” the talk of the town. 

Before a background 7 
the pretti s obtainable Ziegfel 
newest sh pl ts a mus l me- 
dienne who is bound to bec famous 
—Nora Bayes. She is not unknown to 
Broadway because she has ired 


from time to time in aha 
usually after 

known woman 
another dropped out of the cast. But 
never before has she been provided with 


5 4 } + 1 . 
a part so suited to net 


sone 


has for one re: 


several and ex- 
traordinary abilities. Most famous co 
mediennes are successful in 
their looks. Miss Bayes is not. Be- 
sides having a genuine gift of 
a good singing voice, a discernible per- 
sonality and an attractive abandon, 
is pretty and graceful, and those are 
some of the reasons for her instantane- 
ous triumph in “The Follies of 1g08.” 
She sings, among others, two songs 
by Jack Norworth, known to 
villians” as the ‘“‘college-boy monolo- 
ist.” One of these, “When Mother 
Was A Girl,” is already being whi 
about the town and bids fair to become 


the song hit of the summer. This is 


spite oO 
1 
numor, 


she 


vaude- 


not the only catchv air in the piece, 
however. There are at least a d 
and that is another reason for the 1C- 


cess of the 
Church,” “Poor Tohn” and “Daddy. 
Won’t You Buy Me a Wow” had 
not been whistleable Vesta Victoria 
would never have received twenty-five 
hundred dollars a for singing 
them, which is one asserting 
that girls are never the whole of a 
musical show—there rnaust be 
tuneful music. One is not financially 
ut the other. 


review. If “Waitin’ At 


veek 


way ot 


some 


successful withe 
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Besides Nora Bayes, the “Follies” 
has as principal players Mademoiselle 
Dazie, the best of all our American 
toe-dancers; Bickel and Watson, a pair 

: li who first saw 


were resurrected 


of burlesque comedians 


Broadway when they 
by Mr. Ziegfeld for last year’s ‘Fol- 
1: 99 } T>s1] » . a - -c ~ 

lies”; and Billy Reeves, for years cele- 
brated delineation of an 
intoxicated roué. Nimble little Dazie, 


for his stave 
for ni stage 


who became famous overnight as the 
cleverly advertised “Girl With The Red 


which 


Domino,” does a harlequin dane 
iceful, and quite up to the 


rk of hes ious performances. In 
oY lat this 
le n is e. She cant 
her | la ell ¢ 1e1 and can 
do both smilingly, which is not usual 
in young women who make a business 
of doing acrobatic stunts behind the 
footlights 
The frivolous and diverting char- 


acter of the new roof-garden piece may 
[ tatement 
that the reviewing Adam 
Eve in the Garden of Eden; sa- 
tirizes present-day society and nobility ; 
has a scene in the Pennsylvania Railway 
tunnel beneath the Hudson River; 
shows the battle-ship fleet starting for 
| E various 


rom the bare 


he }; ¢ $9 
he imagined at 


and 


the Far East, and presents the 
‘andidates in the guise of 
totem poles, a scene devised by Hv 
Mayer, the cartoonist of the New York 


Times There is a laugh in every line, 
plenty of good attractive music which 
\ rember the day after you 


++ 1} steel 4 n104 . r 
ear it, beautiful stage pictures Of 


a curiously diverse nature, and girls— 
1] ~ Be ees oo ie hes 
ell, 1% you have ever seen a Ziegreia 

production you will know that this one 

has a flock of the prettiest imaginabl 
even if vou don’t know where he gets 
them 

The other review. “The Mimic 


, ' ‘ ier 
was produced at the Casino 


joint banners of 


Dates Sen Tes ander th 
late in june under tl 
t] Shul erts | Cw Fields. it 18 


than is 


and 
more genuinely a stage review 
the piece at the New York, since it pre- 
sents travesties and burlesques on 
“Polly of the Circus,” “The Girl Be- 
hind the Counter,” “The Witching 
Hour,” “Paid in Full,” ‘The Merry 











Widow,” “The Thief,’ “The Wolf,” 
“Girls,” “The Honor of the Family” 
and “The Talk of New York’’—all suc- 
cessful productions of the last season 
Lew Fields and Edgar B. Smith, who 
for years were together in Weber and 
Fields’ little playhouse, are responsible 
for the and lyrics, and every- 
body had a hand in the music. Irene 
Bentley, whose husband Harry B. 
Smith wrote “The Follies of 1go8,” 
plays the prima-donna role in “The 
Mimic World”; and associated with her 
are a score of other well-known play- 
ers—among them Josie Sadler, Henry 
Bergman—an excellent burlesque 
Frenchman—Frank Mayne, Louise de 
Rigney—once adjudged the most beau- 
tiful show girl in New York—Vernon 
Castle, who made a hit as a lean and 
hungry waiter in “The Girl Behind the 
Counter”; Felix and Caire, Harry Cor- 


“book 


son Clarke, Walter Lawrence and Ada 
Gordon. 
This piece like all reviews is dis- 


jointed in story, but its music is catchy, 

its chorus of sixty girls is attractive, its 

scenes, laid in the Café Cascade on the 

Bois de Boulogne, at the Longchamps 

race-track, and in a Marsovian street, 

are pretty, and its rapid-fire action is 
] 


I 
ummer-time audi- 


decidedly pleasing to 
although the 


ences, players doubtless 
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find hard work more provocative of 
perspiration than of pleasure. Several 
of the songs in “The Mimic World” 
have already become popular—‘Any 
Old Nag At All,” “My Lady Wine,” 
“Polly of the Circus,” and “Girls.” 
Two pony ballets are used, which is a 
distinct uplift in art, just as two Uncle 
Zoms and two Little Evas were when 
they were first introduced in “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” 

In conception and construction this 
review is different from any of its 
predecessors for, although its story is 
not perfectly connected, it uses as char- 
acters the principal people of the prin- 
cipal plays of the just extinct season, a 
procedure which tends rather to solidifi- 
cation than to the disjointed, vaudevil- 
something which usually makes 
such pieces fit only for summer-time 
amusement. 

And there you 
four plays of the 
all light 


lesque 


are. There are the 
month—all musical 
and airy, all full of 


fun, frolic, catchy songs, and dancing 
girls. They are helping to make New 
York gay, and they will add to the 
eaiety of the whole country in a few 
months. Incidentally they are proving 


again the hold this form of entertain- 
: 1 1 1 . 
ment has always had on the American 
public. 


DEFIANCE 
i YU have hounded me well, my Lady Life, 


You have beaten and 


But ever I stayed 


me amid the 


Bruised and bent, 


strife 


To turn vou a compliment. 


You may cozen me there and trick me here— 
Your way with a sou! long since— 

But [ll mock before I'll plead, my dear, 
\nd I'll boast before I wince. 


Why, think you to make me a captive, cowed? 
That day that you slay, I swear 

I will kiss my finger-tips to the crowd 
And jest with the headsman there. 
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The midsummer number of “Ainslee’s.” Announcement for next month. In spite 
of shortcomings, “Sidestepping with Shorty,” by Sewell Ford, possesses genuine 
humor. “Mr. Crewe’s Career” quite up to Winston Churchill’s enviable standard. 
“Some Ladies in Haste,” by Robert W. Chambers, is a good-natured satire, if 


manifestly- and intentionally improbable. 
terioration in “The Lure of the Mask.” 


Harold MacGrath evinces distinct de- 


Some old friends appear in John Reed 


Scott’s “The Princess Dehra.” A long and complicated story is “The Clutch of 
Circumstance,” by Jame. Barnes. ‘The Golden Ladder,” by Margaret Potter, 
is depressing and pessimistic. Frances Powell tells a pleasant, entertaining 


story in “Old Mr. Davenant’s Money.” 


“Vera the Medium,” by Richard 


Harding Davis, is not uninteresting, although not in Mr. Davis’ best vein 


HIS is the midsummer 
number of AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE, and with- 
out having made any 
special effort to give 
it a distinct character 
on that account we 
are disposed to think 
that our readers will find that it will 
go a long way in adding to the pleasure 
and diversion of their vacations. If it 
is received with the same approbation 
that was given to the July number there 
will be no ground for any misgivings 
on our part. And so far as we can see 
there is every reason why it should be 
so received. Miss Sinclair’s serial story 
is advanced to the second instalment 
and as it is developing in these chapters 
there can be no question left as to its 
power and originality; we believe that 
every one who reads it will agree that 
it is one of the biggest things Miss Sin- 
clair has yet done. 

While her reputation naturally makes 
“The Immortal Moment” the leading 
feature of this number that fact should 
not be allowed to obscure the impor- 
tance of the complete novel “Flower o’ 
Sage-brush” by Miss Miriam Michelson. 
In this story Miss Michelson has re- 





tained her story-telling faculty and at 
the same time has shown a distinct ad- 
vance in fluency and construction. The 
substance of her story is Western and 
consequently she is on ground with 
which she is thoroughly familiar. 

As a support to these two long stories 
we have given a collection of the best 
short ones ‘that are obtainable. If any 
of our readers are disposed to criticize 
them they must remember that we have 
to consider all sorts of tastes and that 
it is rare that everything in a maga- 
zine appeals equally to all its readers. 

The September number, we hope and 
believe, will be better than either those 
of July or August. Miss Sinclair's 
serial will be concluded and will bring 
the story to a climax that will be found 
to. be unsurpassed in human _ interest 
and dramatic effect. 

The complete novel will be a story 
entitled “The Veiled Mariposa” by Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow. It is a story of un- 
usual originality of plot, containing 
more or less of a mystery, the deep in- 
terest in which is well sustained by the 
complications and perplexities in which 
the characters involve themselves and 
which is finally resolved through the 
instrumentality of a woman. It is told 
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with all the charm and finish which dis- 
tinguish the author’s style. 

There will be the usual number of 
short stories, the best work of authors 
like Frank Danby, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, Mary H. Vorse, Mary Imlay 
Taylor, Roy Norton and others. 


ee 


Another volume of Shorty McCabe 
stories by Sewell Ford has just been 
published by Mitchell Kennerly, under 
the title of ‘‘Sidestepping with Shorty.” 

Professor McCabe is thoroughly es- 
tablished now as the proud possessor of 
a “Physical Culture Studio” and feels 
sufficiently independent to tell a “red- 
faced gent with a fistful of thousand- 
dollar bills offerin’ to buy the White 
House for a stable’ that the next time 
he wants him “just to pull the string. 
If that don’t work he can whistle.” 

We are not yet entirely prepared to 
concede that Shorty will, as has been 
widely announced, take his place beside 
Sam Weller and Mr. Dooley. Thus 
far, his principal claim to distinction is 
his picturesque and usually adequate 
use of the slang of the Tenderloin; he 
represents a rather common type and 
does not rise sufficiently far above it 
to make him remarkable as a new crea- 
tion, as the other two were. 

But in spite of the fact that he is 
not an especially compelling personality 
he is nevertheless interesting and, in his 
way, attractive. His slang gives point, 
by way of contrast, to his perception of 
some of life’s more subtle distinctions 
sharpened by his wide experience of all 
sorts of men and women; and with an 
exceptionally good head for business he 
combines a very genuine human sym- 
pathy. 


ee 


There is alwavs a substance to Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s stories that is too 
often lacking in contemporary fiction. 
It is a fact that other ambitious novel- 
ists would do well to study, for there 
is just a chance that it may have some- 
thing to do with the popularity of Mr. 
Churchill’s books. 


This quality is conspicuous in his 
latest novel, “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” 
published by the Macmillan Company. 
It is another political tale like “Conis- 
ton”; a newer phase, indeed, of the 
conditions described in “Coniston.” In 
the previous story, it will be remem- 
bered, the politics of the State were un- 
der the domination of a political ma- 
chine; whereas in “Mr. Crewe’s Ca- 
reer,” the State is prostrate before the 
railroad company which controls gov- 
ernor and legislature and has its agents 
in every county. And as Jethro Bass, 
the boss of the earlier days, was a Re- 
publican, so also is the railroad. 

It is supposed by critics who are 
afraid of giving too much praise that 
the story is a mere epitome of Mr. 
Churchill’s own experiences in his cam- 
paign for the governorship; and doubt- 
less those experiences furnished him 
with much material for the book. But 
it would be difficult to identify the au- 
thor with either Mr. Crewe or with 
Austen Vane, and if we remember cor- 
rectly there was no such charming fig- 
ure in Mr. Churchill’s eventful cam- 
paign in New Hampshire as Victoria 
Flint. 

Mr. Churchill has done a masterpiece 
in Mr. Crewe, the rich man of leisure, 
ambitious for political distinction, who 
does not scruple to be either reformer 
or “practical” politician, according as 
his view of his own interests changes. 

In our opinion the book is fully equal 
to what the reading public has a right 
to expect from Mr. Churchill and does 
him as much credit as any of his previ- 
ous stories. 


ee 


Another whimsical tale by Robert W. 
Chambers is “Some Ladies in Haste,” 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 

One rather suspects that Mr. Cham- 
bers is indulging himself in a little 
good-natured satire at the expense of 
the devotees of certain alleged mani- 
festations of psychic phenomena. 
voung club-man, Manners, has been 
amusing himself and relieving the ennui 
of his idle moments in the exercise of 
a newly discovered power by means of 
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which he is able to renovate the char- 
acters of other people. Some of his 
own acquaintances, and others of whom 
he knows little or nothing have been 
made the subjects of his “absent treat- 
ment,” much to their when 
they find it out and to his own discom- 
fort and even remorse when he sees the 
first effects. 

In the end, however, he Ssev- 
eral men and girls happy and secures 
happiness for himself. 

Mr. Cl never 
the improbabilities of ‘his 


disgust 


= 
MmMakKes 


imbers ke SCS sight ‘ 





tory an¢ 


never allows the reader to think that the 
author is taking himself or his tale toc 
seriously. 

There 1s a good deal of hum scat 





tered through the narrative 

ly in the 

the victims of Manners’ 

when the cause of their unfamiliat 
, 


formances is disclosed to them. 








tions of the dismay of 


1 
dese 


experiments 





Harold newest book, 


MaceGrath’s 


“The Lure of the Mask,” published by 
“i1] 


1 


the Bobbs-Mer 
distinct deterioration in his work, meas- 
ured by what he has previously don 
Hitherto his writing has been marked 
by a certain spontaneity, both of 


Company, shows a 








ception and expression, which, as much 
as anything, has made his stories pop 
ular. One cannot read “The Lur 


| 
the Masl without feelin: 
that the narrative 
that the author is t 
half-heartedly. Thi 


x, nowever, 








espee true 
of the description trave f Hil 
lard and Merril tal hicl 
given with such particularity of irrel 
vant detail it seems almost like a 





perfunctory account of a trip abroa 
the author himself. 
Neverthele ss, there is 
meat of 
ation with the 
street singer and Merrihew’s 
for Kitty Killigrew, take 
young men on a chase to Italy 


in the book the 
Hillard’s infatu- 
f unseen 
affection 
both — the 


after an 


a good story. 


| voice of the 


American opera company, an wnderta- 


king which, of course, opens the door 
for a story with all sorts of possibilities. 
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Under such circumstances anything 
may happen that an author chooses to 
imagine. As has already been inti- 
mated Mr. MacGrath not make 
quite so much of it as, in our opinion, 
we had the right to expect, but after 
all those who like his stories will not 
be much disappointed, if at all, in “The 
Lure of the Mask.” It has a plot, a 
mystery—in the identity of the owner 
of the ry out- 


come. 


] 
aoes 


voice—and a satisfact 





\ long and cx licated story is “The 
lutel ot rcu stance a by James 
mes. 1 lished bv D. Appleton & Co. 
Phe cene of the St¢ ry is laid in some 

ll town should judge bv the 

ar n in northern New York, to 
whi t vell-to-do her¢ Lawrence 
Kell returns after a ] ne absence, 
to practise medicine. The woman he 


misc yn- 
friend 


his who is now the rector of the local 


loves, misled by a report of his 


duct, has married an old college 





( 
strain of circumstances is con- 
ble, but the voung doctor finds 
th the tension is increased bv the dis- 
4 -_ a } ] . 
covery that the clergyman has the mor- 
 *. S > - 17 4 
phine habit and is in all respects the 
weal cam that that fact implies 
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‘The Princess Dehra,” by John Reed 
Scott, published by Lippincott, is in the 











nature of a sequel to “The Colonel of 
the Red Huzzars” by the same author. 

Readers of the latter book will, in 
this new one, meet of their old 
friends again. The both of 
these tales proves again the perennial 
popularity of the “Prisoner of Zenda” 
type which is only another way of say- 
ing that Anthony Hope's discovery was 
a godsend to readers and authors alike, 
to say nothing of publishers. 

It takes no very keen forecaster to 
grasp the whole story, in outline at 
after reading the first chapt 
knows that there is to be a conte 
for the succes to the crown of Dal 
berg: and when he is told that one o 
the aspirants, the Ene f Lotzen, is 
the villain of the tale, a dt that the other, 
the Archduke Armand, is partly of 
American birth and _ trz we a” must 
be a poor gtiesser ‘adea d i 

prophesy the outcome. 

A good deal happens first, 
for between the first and last 
but as the reader knows 
always triumphs, he 
in finding out how 


than in the final fact 


some 
success 


Sssion 





-annot 
canil L 


however, 
chapters 
are 317 pages, 
anyway ~_ virtue 
is interested chief], 
it is done, rather 
of achievement. 
So by reading all of the 1 
get many pleasantly exciting 
and a_ better acquaintance 
charming Princess Dehra 
sourceful American woman, 
Sp 


00k he will 
details 
with the 
and the re- 
Madeleine 
encer, 


ee 


Harper & Brothers have 
new book by \largaret Potter, the 
theme of which, according to the an- 
nouncement, is “the hunger for riches.” 


We should rath r be disposed to call 


published a 





“The Golden Ladder” the biography « 
a consti mally profligate young wom 
an, for the life of Kittv Clephane cov 
ers as many pages as the career of John 
Kildare, and the latter is hardly mot 


than a background for her, her mother 
and her friend 
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contrary is aepressin ul | 
niistic. f, as the author savs, her ma 
purp se 1 to exp t 1 \ 1 
nicest nid ey a het katt Ron al 
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how the American man succumbs to 
“America’s gold-hunger’” we do not 
quite see the necessity of actually sub- 
ordinating it to a side of human life 
which, though it is universal, is only 
a fit subject for among so- 
ciologists. 

The author has had 
preserving the character of 
dare as the hero of the story and at 
the same time drawing him as a seducer 
and as an unscrupulous manipulator of 
‘high finance.” Wall 
Street is less said 
mother and 


discussion 


a difficult task in 
John Kil- 


f 


success in 
failure in life. The 
abou Kitty ( ‘lephane, her 


her friends the better. 


A very pleasant, entertaining: story, 
eminently summer reading, 
is a new book by Frances Powell, en- 
titled “Old Mr. Davenant’s Money,” 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
[ts chief —— is to be found in 
f Pauline Davenant, who, 
as the principa ‘| personage of the story, 
gives it its tone and dominates its ac- 
tion. She is a young girl, an orphan, 
who has been brought up under the 
tutelage of her grandmother, a master- 
ful old lady, sort who by 
maintains her as- 
minds and _ tol- 


suitable for 


the character « 


one of the 
force of will 
other 


sheer 
cendancy over 


erates no opp sition. 


Pauline has been taught to believe 
that she is a commonplace child with 
no graces of person or mind, and & is 


not until, at the opening 
she is sent by her grandmother to visit 
ealthy relatives at their country- 
place on Long Island that she 
aware of her attractiveness, 
only by 


of the story, 


some W 
becomes 


and then 





degrees. 
She finds herself surround- 
by admirers, old and young, oo 
. Mr. Foxe and her cousins Paul and 
Garrvane Davenant, entirely 


and others, like Mr. Leith—who is t 


suddenly 


since re, 








Vill ot tl sto1 tuated by other 
1 tives than that of lov 

Chere omething of a mystet 
bout Paul which is not tisfact \ 
cleared up. In fact, the defect of thx 
STO is the uth failure to b 
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her narrative to a focus at the end by 
gathering up all the loose threads. 


ye 


A book for summer reading, as we 
infer, is ‘Vera the Medium,” by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

When a book by an author of estab- 
lished reputation is brought out in the 
late spring or early summer and is a 
story more or less anemic and perfunc- 
tory, of which nothing very good or 
very bad can be said, it is usually char- 
acterized as “good summer reading.” 

We cannot quite believe that Mr. 
Davis is, himself, entirely convinced by 
Vera, or that Winthrop, the district 
attorney, is free from misgivings about 
her. A young woman with her admit- 
ted record may be at heart all she is 
represented to be, with perfectly sin- 
cere aspirations for better things, with 
the most profound distaste for her oc- 
cupation and her associates, but a 
cynical world will find it hard to recon- 
cile Winthrop’s knight-errantry with 
the sophistication that is supposed to 
pervade the office of a twentieth-cen- 
tury public prosecutor. 

The strongest part of the story is the 
description of the coterie of spiritual- 
istic frauds, the Vances and their co- 
conspirators, in the prosecution of their 
designs upon the aged millionaire. In 
this Mr. Davis shows evidences of hav- 
ing devoted some thought to his work, 
for it is well conceived, logical and 
convincing. In this respect the narra- 


tive leads up easily to the climax of the 
séance in which Vera is being used to 
consummate the fraud, but which comes 
to a disastrous end when she breaks 
down. 

The wind-up of the story is weak and 
leaves the reader wondering what it is 
all about, and whether it was worth 
while to go through all these pages to 
reach such a tame, unsatisfactory and 
unreal conclusion. 


ye 


Important New Books. 


“Halfway House,” Maurice Hew!l 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Great Amulet,’ Maud Diver, John 
Lane Co. 

“Tune Jeopardy,” Inez Haynes Gillmore, B 
W. Huebsch. 

“Vera, the Medium,” Richard Harding 
Davis, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Anne of Green Gables,” L. M. Mont- 
gomery, L. C. Page & Co 

“The Wayfarers,’ Mary Stewart Cutting, 
McClure Co. 

“A Man of Genius,” M. P. Willcocks, John 
Lane Co. 

“The Open Window,” by the author of 
“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” Mac- 
millan Co, 

“The Shoulders of Atlas,” Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman, Harper & Brothers. 

“Flower of the Dusk,” Myrtle Reed, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“Diana of Dobson’s,” Cecily Hamilton 
Century Co. 

“Handicapped,” Emery Pottle, John Lane 
Co 

“The Fly on the Wheel,” 
Thurston, Dodd, Mead & Co, 

“Mrs. Allonby’s Suspicions,” Maxwell 
Grey, D. Appleton & Co 

“The Diva’s Ruby,” F. Marion Crawford, 
Macmillan Co. 


’ 


Katherine Cecil 
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AS A LAD 


Nearly Wrecked by Coffee. 


—_——_ 


‘When I was 15 years of age,’’ writes a 
Kans. man, “I was strong, healthy and ro- 





bust, with a clear complexion and steady 





nerves. 





‘At that time I was put on my grand- 
father’s farm. We ate breakfast by lamp- 
light and he had me take an extra cup 
of coffee as it ‘would be a long time till 
dinner.’ 











‘I soon began to have an uneasy feeling in my stomach and did not 
sleep well nights. Always proud that I had been able to outrun any boy in 
the neighborhood, I was now pained to find that I could not run half the usual 
distance without having to stop and gasp for breath. 


“My cheerful disposition gone, I became cross, nervous, irritable. So 
bloated, I could not breathe well lying down. Unable to think clearly, I feared 
I was losing my mind. ‘This continued for some time as I did not realize the 
cause. Finally one doctor told me I must quit coffee, and he prescribed 


| POSTUM 


“When I learned how to make it right (directions on pkgs.) it tasted de- 


SMAPS GRR 


licious, and in a short time I noticed I could sleep better, think more clearly 
and the bloating went down. Now Iam a sound young man and look upon 





Postum as a capital support for nerves weakened by coffee.’’ 
**‘There’s a Reason’’ 
Name given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Lord 8 Taylor 


(Wholesale Distributors) 


Onyx” 


Look for this 


Hoswery 


Trade Mark 





Stamped on every pair 
will make your vacation time doubly enjoyable; beautiful in design and color, they please both the eye and senses; made of guod, 
honest yarns, t they wear well; there is no banning fear of unwelcome holes appearing at critical moments; the comforting assurance 
of their r y adds ably to your ry pair has our trade-mark—ask for the “ONYX” Brand, and get the 


full hosiery value that you are entitled to. Try the following numbers, which have become famous throughout the country: 


FOR WOMEN 











109 /K. — s Onyx" Black Sea Island Gauze Cotton, spliced SILK LISLE HOSIERY 
sole. 50c. per pa i Feels Like Silk—Looks Like Silk—Wears Better Than Silk 
151/K. Women's “Onyx” Black, Tan and White Gauze Cotton, 409/K. Women's “Onyx” Black, Tan and White Silk Lisle, Gauze 
Garter Top, spliced heel, sole and toe. 50c. per pair. weight, soft, glossy flexible, durable,double sole,spliced heel. 50c.per pair. 
5997/8. Women's “Onyx” Black Gauze, Lisle, Garter top, spliced OUT SIZE LISLE HOSE 
selvage, reinforced heel and toe. Unusual value. Delightful weight 121/9. Women's “Onyx" Black, Tan and White Gauze Lisle Extra- 
50c. per pair eT a sole, heel and toe, reinfrced garter top. 50c. per pair. 
180/K. Women's “Onyx” Black, Tan and White Gauze Silk Lisle, 
810/18. Women's “Onyx” Black Gauze. Four Thread Lisle, Doub) +4 Sole, High Spliced Heel, soft, siiky, extra wide and elastic. 
superior quality, wear resisting. 50c. per pair j5c. per pair. 
: * : SPECIAL VALUE : 
No. 106, Pure Thread Silk, Black, White, Tan, Oxblood, Copenhagen Blue, Lon'on Smoke, Paris Tan, American Beauty, Pongee--all 
colors to match shoes or gown—unques ionably the best value in America—pure dye. Every pair guaranteed. Price, §2 25 per pair. 
E/810. Black and Colored Lisle, Six Thread Heel and Toe, Four E/825. Men's Black and Colored Silk Lisle, every desirable 
Threadsall over. The only Lisle Hose that will not burn nor is harsh shade, a soft lustrous silky hose. Exceptionally satisfactory. 50c. per 
to the feet. 50c. per pair pair. 


Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer, or write Dept. Z. We wil! direct you to nearest dealer, or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 


Broadway, New York 


























SEPTEMBER AINSLEE’S 


No attempt to describe the September number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE can possibly do 
justice to the quantity and quality of the means of entertainment and diversion it contains. The 
magazine will have to speak for itself; all that can be done here is to call attention in a very imper- 
fect way to a few bare facts about it. 


The complete novel is a unique feature because it embraces certain elements that are new in 
combination. Realism and romance, society and adventure, skillfully blended into a story of 
constantly suspended interest, characterize 


MRS. WILSON WOODROW’S 


remarkable plot in ‘“THE VEILED Mariposa,’’ which will head the September table of contents. 


The last chapters of the serial story which has been appearing during the Summer months will 
be contained in this number. Readers of the magazine will admit that MAY SINCLAIR?’S latest 
novel, ‘‘THE IMMORTAL MOMENT,’’ has turned out to be all that was claimed for it. 

Whe it is stated that E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, FRANK DANBY, MARY H. VORSE, 
STEEL WILLIAMS, JOHNSON MORTON, CHARLES N. BUCK are some of the authens of the 
short stories, enough has been said to guarantee the value of the short fiction. 


Special mention must be made of the second of the series of highly diverting articles on 
BRIDGE WHIST. They are written by an expert and appear under the title “‘AROUND THE 
“BRIDGE TABLE.”’ 


Price, 15c. per Copy. Subscription, $1.80 per year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 











Tell the substitator; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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By its therapeutic 
action on the skin 
Milkweed Cream 
removes as well 
as prevents 

FRECKLES 


SUNBURN 












AND 











The skin is an important body organ. It discharges, through 
its 28 miles of tiny pores, two pounds of effete or waste matte- 

every 24 hours. Now unless these pores are properly per- 
forining their work, this waste matter stays in the skin and 
makes it sallow, muddy and yellowish, 

Therefore, a healthy skin is necessary to a perfect complex- 
ion. Exposure to the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and 
dust indoors and out, to the tainted air of the ballroom or the 
steam of the kitchen, make a skin tonic an absolute necessity 
to the woman who values her complexion. 


Milkweed Cream 


is a nourishing skin food with stimulating tonic properties. Ap- 
ply a little with the finger tips night and morning and it will help 
the little pores to perform the work nature intends them to do. 

Rubbing and kneading make the skin flabby and cause large, 
unsightly pores. Many skin troubles are caused by rubbing 
stuff into the skin. Having no remedial virtue, this simply 
dries up and clogs the tiny pores, making the complexion 
worse than it was before. 

The therapeutic action of Milkweed Cream on the skin is 
distinct and positive. The texture of the skin is kept always 
soft, smooth and velvety, so that healthy summer tan only adds 
to the natural attractiveness of a Milkweed Cream complexion. 
The peculiar properties of Milkweed Cream keep freckles 
away, relieve soreness and smarting due to sunburn. 


Improves Bad Complexions — Preserves Good Complexions 


Milkweed Cream is put up in the most dainty fashion—white jars 
that will be an ornament for the most exclusive dressing-taole 


I Just write a note giving your name and address 
Liberal Sample Free and enclosing a two-cent stamp for postage, and we 
will send a sample free of charge, to prove how beneficial and beautifying Milk- 
weed Cream really is! 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 63 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Irgrom’s Milkweed Cream is sold by all druggists 50c. and 
$1.0) a jar, or seat postpaid on receipt of price. 
















ZODENTA 


is for particular people, for 
those who care about the 
litle things which add to 
the appearance of the well 
groomed man or woman. 













It is a dentifrice in paste 
form, different from the or- 
dinary pastes because the 
ingredients are blended to- 
gether by intense heat, so 
that Zodenta is always the 
same. 
































It dissolves all injurious 
deposits which discolor and 
in time ruin the delicate en- 
amel, causing decaved teeth. 
It prevents “+ formation of 
tartar and destroys all poi- 





























sons and germs which cause 
softened and diseased gums. 








If your druggist does not 
keep Zodenta, send us 25 
cents for’a large (2'2 oz.) 
tube postpaid. Your money 
returned if you don’t like it. 


F. F. INGRAM & Co. 


63 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 



















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 




















Let Your People Decide 


Let your people decide between home- 
baked beans and Van Camp’s. Serve 
them both. 

We bake in live steam, so all beans are 
baked alike. No beans are crisped, no 
skins are broken. They are nutty because 
they are whole. 

Learn if they like beans that way. 

We bake the beans, the tomato sauce 
and the pork all together, and get a deli- 
cious blend. Ask if they think it tastes 
good. 

We bake our beans at 245degrees. That’s 
twice the heat that gets to most of yours. 


The result is, our beans are digestible. 
The particles are separated so the digestive 
juices can get to them. 

Ask if that isn’t better than having beans 
heavy. Having them ferment and form 
gas. For beans, to be digestible, must be 
factory cooked. 

Leave the decision to those you serve. 
And be glad of their choice. For, think of 
the bother saved by having beans ready to 
serve; having your meals all cooked. 

And think what you'll save on meat, 
when you serve beans good enough to 
largely take its place. 


Van Camp’s pork and beans 





baked with tomato sauce 


It pays to serve the best beans, baked in 
the proper way. For beans are both choice 
and cheap. They give you a food value 
equal to meat, and at one-third the cost. 

You will eat more beans when you know 
how good beans can be. 

That’s why we pay several times what 
we need pay for beans in order to get the 
best beans that are grown. ‘To have them 
picked out by hand, so we get only the 
cream of the crop. 


And we spend five times as much to 
make our tomato sauce as other sauce 
costs ready-made. We want that spark- 
ling zest which comes from vine-ripened 
tomatoes. 

For the best beans are cheap enough. 
If we lessened our cost you would eat 
them less often. And serve in their place 
a costlier food, not so nutritious, not so 
good, as beans. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor; ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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e 
ANTISEPTIC. DENTAL CREAM ~ 5 





Perfect, not only in its delicious flavor and wonderful cleansing power, but in the real 
convenience of the new package. More efficient than liquid, less wasteful than powder. 
TRY THE CREAM BY SENDING FOR SAMPLE. 


Mailed to you for a 2-cent stamp. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept.A, 55 John Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Makers of the Worldfamed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powders and Perfumes. 





IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Fstate, General 
Brokerage. and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and broker- 
age company in America. Representatives are making $3,000 
to 310.000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent 
pod dacrcamr he open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in afew weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative de mar tmentwilleive von 













more choice, salable property to hand! n any other insti 
tution in the world A Thorough Co: we ‘ot — Course 
FREE to Fach Representative. Write wh. free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1723 Reaper Bloch, Chicago 


We Trust You 
10 Days 
$4 85 


Each 





S d write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, serersagygpee: 

en no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 

color If you find it a big b.rgain remit $1.*6 each, or sell 3 finthets and 
et your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Write for catalogue 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.H 31, 21 Quincy st., CHICAGO 


Ra Ten | Da ays ; ” Free Trial 


We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone in U.S. and prepay the JSreight If 
ae are not satisfied with ed heyy —_ using it ten 
days shi OR ry k PR ick tp 

FACTO ICES "De poe jm a bicycle ora 
' pair of tires from anyone 
at any TOR YP Rl receive our latest Art Catalogs 
=* = a lipo bicycles and sundries and learn our «m- 


\ ard uly co and marvelous new special offers. a 
a cent to write a postal an 
‘ i iT ON cosTs everything will te sent you 
FREE by return mail. You will get — valuable in- 
formation. Deo Not Wait; write it Now 
T Coaster Brakes, single 4 parts, re- 
pairs and equipment of all Minds at Aalf usual prices. 


| MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. F ° CHICAGO 
Tell the substitutor: 
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EXTRACT 


“The Standard for Sixty Years” 


Nothing else so quickly affords relief 
from sunburn, insect bites, chafing, etc. 


Refuse all substitutes. The genuine 
is sold only in original sealed bottles. 





LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, New York 














“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





MALVINA 


CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 
Positively removes Freckles, 
Sun-burn and all’ imper- 
fections of the skin, and 

Does 


prevents wrinkles. 
not merely cover up but erndi- 
entesthem, Malvina Lotion 

and Ichthyol Soap should be ff 

used in connection with Male 


vina Cream, At all druggists, 

or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cream, §$0c; Lotion 5@c; Soap 25c. 
Send for testimonials 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohie 


Good-bye.” 


if 











AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


_—— 
“The World’s Best Table Water”’ 


Tie Hit of the Hour, “Richard's Poor Almanack,” beautifully bound ard tlustrated humorous book, sent for roc 
Address White Rock, Flatiron Building, N.Y. 








33 Years’ Successful Treatment 
OF THE 


Drug and Liquor Habits 


IS THE RECORD OF 


eunanORe 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound thers are three to four hundred 
pipe fulls—it costs $2.00 per pound—three quarters 
ot acent a pipe. 


lf you smoke five pipes a ang Me less than four THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS COMPANY 


cents—five hours of pleasure for four cents—cer- 








Sanitorium established in 1875. Fine location, large grounds. Easily 
tainly, ARCADIA is cheap enough for you tosmoke. reached from Cincinnati by Steam and Electric cars. Seclusion and 
a quiet homelike environment afforded for a limited number cof 
Send 10 CENTS park oe gi iggy doe patients, who really desire to be restored to health. Our physicians 


have a supervision and care of each individual case. No re- 
straint tates reasonable. Cure guaranteed. For the restoration of 

Fy H E Ss U R B R U G Cc 0 M PA N ¥ those who suffer from the effect of Drugs or Alcohol there is no better 

132 Reade Street, New York | place. Write for full information, references, testimonials, etc. 


TE DR. J. L. STEPEENS CO., Dept. S. 5, LEBANON, OHIO 



















THE Letussend THE LATEST INFORMATION 


you FREE 
HAY ES about Hay-Fever and Asthma—Its Nature, Its Cause, Its Complications and what can be done 


forit. A Rational, Common-sense Method of Home Treatment on Modern Lines, which is thoroughly 
i mee tel) and completely successful. You ought to know about this. Write for Book N81, and send names 
of other sufferers, for copies. Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y 


Sten DIG MONS €reait 


YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR W present one as a gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive 

talog. patent Ie ee theretront ee Sead o on approval. lf you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal 
montuly yr credit is good. Our prices the lowest. We give a guarantee of go and quality. As a good 
THEO RELIABLE “oO RIGINA investment nothing is safer ets 


SROE-G OR. Dene ES BEE on oe con, tn | A MN ES Bese 
Tell the eubstitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Great Meson 


EXTRA DRY 


CHAMPAGNE 


Nearly one hundred 
years of soil cultivation 
in our vineyards has de- 
veloped vines that pro- 
duce a fine quality 
champagne grape. 
This ideal, rich wine 
grape—combined with 
& French methods of 
making—makes 
possible this su- 
perior Champagne. 























IT PAYS BIG t 
Public With 
Pict as our in- 
tiraction Book ant ‘Business Guide’’ telis a). 
Outht with Big Adver- 





} etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
ef fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs iliustrated. Oneman can doit. 
ity in any locality for 

2 man witha little money to showin churches, 
sc — houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc and 


, 
onvoate Five Cent Theatres ‘=; —_ 
Motion Picture Pilms and Seng Sli: anted, 
Profits $10 to over $100 per Jee Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us, we'll tell youhow. Catalog free. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO. +» 463 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 








Sert on Appeoval. Send Neo Moneys $1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR ‘Switcn 
$end a A nos of your hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh xtra shades a 
— more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
00k snowla atest style of hair Gressing—«. so 
a byl. ty} 


high grade 
a Ayers, Dept,T-4 
1% eke St., Chicage 











a . : ' . 

y/, Geisha Diamonds 
ey THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 

SO Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillianc: 

they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, 

Ben t free with privilege of examination, 

For particulars, prices, etc., 


THE R. GREGG MFG. 4 IMPT. CO. 
Dept. q 52-58 W. Jackson Boul., Chteage, (It, 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 
W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


17 SPRUCE STREET. NEW YORK CITY 























the Other Fellow 
Steps Over Your Head 


It jars you to have some other fellow 
step over your head and take possession 
of the job you’ve had your eyes on for 
some time. 

A little thinking brings you face to 
face with the undeniable fact that 
training is responsible for it. 

To advance you must have the prac- 
tical training that makes you an expert 
at the occupation ot your own choice. 

Without any cost to you whatever, thel. C. S. 
will tell you how YOU can get in line for promo- 
tion. Simply mark the attached coupon opposite 
the occupation you like best, and mail it to-day. 

During May 205 students voluntarily re- 
reported salary increascs and promotions 
secured wholly through I. C. S. training. 

Mail the Coupon NOW 


























, oS eS BOSE SEARS S 
\ International Correspondence Schools. ' 
Beox1199, SCRANTON, PA. 
| Please explain, without ‘tarther obligation on my part, | 
how I can qualify for employment or advanceinent 
! in the position before which I have marked **X.”? | 
| Bookkeeper Mechanical Drafteman ! 
| Stenographer Telephone Engineer| | 
Advertisement Writer = jee. tg! Supt. 
", y echan _Mgineer 
NY shoe Corg.wettee | sso Axes | 
tati 
1 Commercial Law Civil Engineer er |! 
| Illustrator Bullding Contractor | 
Civil Service Architee’! Draftsman 
| Chemiat Architect l 
Textile Mill Supt Structural Engineer 
| Electrician prey l 
Elec. Engineer Minine Engineer 
I | 
| Name ———— 
| | 
Street and No.__ suing ' 
| er State ' 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











Old English 
Curve Cut 


makes pipe smoking truly a luxury, yet is more 


economical than any other pipe tobacco, for it 
takes just “A slice to a pipeful.” 

@_ Old English Curve Cut makes so rich, mild 
and cool a smoke that its popularity has spread 
to every civilized country, and Old English 
Curve Cut is today on sale in more countries 
than any other pipe tobacco. 

@_ Nothing but the highest quality of rich, ripe 
old Burley leaf enters into Old English Curve 
Cut. 

@_ Look for the convenient curved box which 
just fits the pocket. 


Old English Curve Cut is 10¢ a Box 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


Sa 
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a YOUR 
§| FURS and FABRICS 








= Dust and Dampness 


Sioring her Prd 2 away 


(ORTETHEVIE 


EXTRA LARGE RED 
CEDAR CHEST 


43% in. long—26'4 high—25'% wide 


Prepaid on approval from our 14. 50 
Factory, High Point, N. C. 
Handsomely finished, strongly built of 


Fragrant Southern Red Cedar 


Write for Folder ‘‘A”’ 





4 IRVING BLDG., 
New York City 











intel 
Martinique 


Broadway & 33d Street 
NEW YORK 


PAUL L. PINKERTON, - - Manager 


“A Hotel in the 
Heart of things” 


Pre-eminent among New York 
Hotels for the excellence of its 
Cuisine, service and appoint- 
ments. Highest standard of ac- 
commodations at moderate rates 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 
WALTER 5S. GILSON, V. Pres. 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N. Y. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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There are three 
kinds of ‘‘beauty.”’ 
There is the pret- 
tiness of the young 
girl—which is like that of the 
wildflower. There is the beauty of the matron.— 
which is like that of the cultivated rose. And there is the sham ‘‘beauty” 
of the made-up woman, which is like the artificial flower on her hat. 

The first is purely natural, spontaneous beauty, which is bestowed 

and taken away—as nature may fancy. It is fleeting at the best. 

The second is natural beauty, too, but it is natural beauty retained 
and maintained by aid and care. This is the beauty that lasts. 

The third is not beauty at all. It is the pitiable makeshift of cos- 
metic, rouge and bleach, that deceives no one, and defeats the retain- 
ing or regaining of natural beauty. 


OMPEIAN "ssi" 


provides just the aid that nature needs to preserve and develop the beauty. of youth—to Ze gi 
carry it into the years of matronage. 
The beauty that is maintained by Pompeian Massage Cream is both natural and 


enduring—it defies time and withstands social cares, household duties and all the other “Mtg. Co. 
things that tend to rob the matron of her good looks, Pompeian Cream is the largest Pe de be 
selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. ae Santen, 

¢ Gentlemen:— 


TEST IT WITH FREE SAMPLE out cost to-me, one 


— . . copy of your Seen on 
Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide for the proper Si facial m a 


Asrage a 
care of the skin. 50 cents or $1.00 a jar, sent postpaid to any part of the plberglcamnte of Pom 
world, on receipt of price, if dealer hasn’t it. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 34 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio ra NT sini 


Pompeian Massage Soap is atprecriated by all who are particular in regard to the * 
quality of the soap they use. For sale by all dealers—asc.a cake; box of 3 cakes, 00¢. Wf 


tt 


BRBREEB 6 00.000. c0cccccccccecoscccesces 


Seerevecseececeees o: eee eeeerer erm ten ceenee 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


Tell the substitutor: 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER __ 


Facsimile of the Pure Rice 
Paper ‘ White) 





The Finest 
PANAMA CANAL Cigarette Paper in the World 


La Croix (La of ) Cigarette Papers are 
And _ other great engineering famous among ail smokers who roll their 


feats are made possible by the own cigarettes. Made in France, of pure 
use of explosives. rice paper, their quality is unapproachable. 
If you are unable to get the genuine La 

Croix (La +) Papers, send 5c for a book to 


SEES 
/ | ni Pm American Tobacco Company, Dept. B. 
1 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Atty 9 6S TABLISHEOM US8D2¢, , | 


DU PONT EXPLOSIVES will 
remove mountains, dig canals, 
build railroads, and clear your 
land of stumps and boulders. 


MAMAS lag!) 








For catalogs, special information, etc., 
write 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 





Blasting Supplies of every kind 


GQIYTLSIDIV HYWW FWIVWHSL 














OUR vill interest you—Fac-similes of 

Portraits oi Winners of National 

OFFER Field Trial Championships. Write 
Dept. I, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del 


“THE ONLY GENUINE 


z 
> 


| 





Manufacturers of Explosives and 
| 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





ADVERTISER 








Best Chefs and Cooks say it 
is the secret of their success 


wry ia 3 LEA & PERRINS 


TRAVEL ON THE SAUCE 


WATER WAY |] rH omsowat woncestensnine 


D. & B. Daily Line Between Detroit 
and Buffalo and Niagara Falls 





It gives a delightfully appetiz- 
ing flavor to all Soups, Gravies 

_All classes of tickets reading and Stews, and is the ideal 
via Grand Trunk, Michigan Se Binskes B M 
Central and Wabash Railways sauce for oteaks, Noast Meats, 
between Detroit and Buffalo in Fish, Salads and Rarebits. 
either direction, will be accepted 
for transportation on D. & B. 
Line Steamers. This arrange- 
ment enables the traveler be- 
tween eastern and western states 

to enjoy the delights of a cool M. M. SIMPLICITY TOGETHER ween | 
night’s rest en route. as. Ba. EVPICRENCY 

Direct Daily Express jf IS THE ONE GREAT REASON WHY THE 
rvice 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts,, N.¥. 














| 
| 
| 





Leave Detroit 5.00 p. m. (central 
time) on week days. Sundays at 4.00 
p. m. Arrive Buffalo daily except 
Mondays 9.00 a. m. . Mondays 7.30 
a.m. Connecting with all fast trains 
for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. 
Leave Buffalo 5.30 p. m. (eastern 
time) after arrival of all afternoon 
trains. Empire State Express leaving 
New York City 8:30 a. m. makes 
connection with D. & B. Steamers. 
Arrive Detroit at 7.30 a. m. Direct Is the acknowledged leader in this Country. «Simple 
connection at Detroit with D. & C. 
Coast Line to Mackinac. Send 2 a oy ; . 
cent stamp for illustrated booklet and non-vibrating engine can and does deliver the power 
GREAT LAKES MAP. Address, when and where you need it. Its efficient belt trans- 


mission together with its perfect spring fork makes 
Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. ielicatlinn » wil deems 
a 51 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. z , 

nq Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. | Agents Wanted— Special Proposition. 


A. A, Schantz, Gen. Mer. 1. Immediate Deliveries—Not Prompt Promises. 
L. G. Lewis, G. P. & T. A. ¥ 


of construction, simple of control, its splendid 3 4 -H.P. 








AMERICAN-MOTOR-COMPANY 
730 CENTRE STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Godd-bye.” 
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Sherlock Holmes is 
Coming_ Back — 


ee 4 aN = a 


Sars mee ae) ae 


ty emi INE * 





\ 
“AWO more Ro by Dr. Watson of the 
Great Detective aré to ee_the light. The first 
one is entitled “The Singular ‘Experience of Mr. J. Scott 
Eccles.” It will appeatin\GOLLIER’S for August 15th, 
which will be a “SHERLOCK Hoitmes” Number. There 
will be an intimate:sketch of\Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
creator of Shagpc AN Saas of his old teacher, Professor 



















unique ria if. ae hare on i the stage achieved by 
«the greatealy Character an fietion since Monsieur Dupin.” 


—- 


_ S.. f ‘ > 


Here is ‘wharsColifer Rietion Rgitor wrote: 


% x 


but the author ‘ee to thie talerall of the’atmosphere of speery 
atid the extraordinary: character. drawing | which long ago made him 
famous. I consider ‘the 
is one of those cases-where : an author wins _sudeess along a certain 
line, creates a band: of imijtators, drops out for a time, and then 
comes back as if to show just "| [sok he ayeally was.’ 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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This Seal Tells of Goodness 


The first box of Necco Sweets ee Necco 

delights you with its freshness, ( 3 o> : SWEETS 
wholesomeness and goodness. ‘ os ae ‘ 
The second box proves 
to you that the Necco 
Sweets Seal means, al-~ 
ways and everywhere, 
uniform excellence and 
perfect satisfaction. Let 
the first box be, for instance, 


enox Goeolates 


The Necco Seal is your guarantee of good, wholesome confectionery, the kind you want 
for your children—the kind you want for your guests—the kind you want for yourself. 


Necco Sweets are sold by all dealers who sell high-grade goods. If your dealer does not have 
them, send us 25 cents or an —— package of Lenox Chocolates ; or betier still, 
order one of our special$s k in art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY o. Summer and Melcher Sts , Boston, Mass. 














Re nae ee ae 


po, SOON A 





ARNICA 


TOOTH SOAP 


iz 

Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 
Antiseptic. preserves while it beau- 
tifies—sweetens the breath—hard- 
ens the gums—whitens the teeth 
a leading dentifrice for a 


Third - a Century 


The meta! pack- 

age isthe most 
convenient 
for travel 
or the home 


























—no liquid 
or powder 
to spill or 


Fiofiman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 


The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 











fort and luxurious ease 
Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 










STRONG'S ARNICA JELLY 
Ideal for sunburn keeps the skin 
soft and smooth, nothing better 
for chaps. pimples, burns. bruises 
and alleruptions The collaps- 
ible metal tube 1s convenient and 
unbreakable If your dealer 
hasn't it, send to us Sent post- 
paid for 26 Cents. 
Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1612, 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


olis centre 
Ro ‘ 91.50 and $2.00 
oom and Bath... 2. 50 and upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath......85.00 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excel 
lence Delightful music afternoon and 
evening. 
Send for particulars and hand. 
$0. booklet. 


J. P. CADDAGAN 


Managing Director 











Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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By Direct Vote of the People | 


PETER’‘S| | 


The Original Milk Chocolate 








has been nominated and elected for another four years as 


The World’s Favorite Chocolate 





Pure, 
Wholesome, 
Sustaining, ' 
Irresistibly Delicious. 





LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
78 Hudson Street, New York 


= 
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Racytype Four 
GENTLEMAN'S IDEAL LIGHT ROADSTER 








Built Mechanically Right, with mud proof pan construction and double ‘ 
independent ignition system. 


It’s low speed motor runs as slowly as four miles an hour on high gear, 
or as fast as most drivers care to go. ; 


With double ignition $2350 With single ignition $2050 





MORA MOTOR CAR CO. ( 
8 MORA PLACE THE WORLD'S RECORD 
a NEWARK SEALED BONNET HERO pun / 
Broadway and 52d St. NEW YORK 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





















AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER _ 











Mattep Bar ey is digested food. Hops are a tonic—also 
| an aid to sleep. That's what you get in beer. That's why the 
doctor says ‘‘drink beer” when one lacks vitality. 


Beer quiets the nerves, not because of the alcohol. There 
is only 3% per cent. of that. But because of the hops, for 


hops are soporific. 


eee 


A bottle of Schlitz at bedtime induces sleep. 


eas 


In every way the drinking of beer is good for you, providing 
the beer is pure. It is only. the wrong beer that leads to bad 


after effects and to biliousness. 


Schlitz beer is pure. We spend more on purity than on 
all other costs of our brewing. Even the air that cools it is 





filtered. And every bottle is sterilized. 


There is all the good of beer, and none of the harm, 
in Schlitz. 





Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown ts branded Schlitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


Good-bye.” 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





Svyourself or on the beautiful 
skin of a child. The results are 
always the same, because it is pure. 
A hundred years have found Pears’ 
Soap matchless for the complexion. 


€ 4 
bd 
‘a 
a 
‘sf 
5; 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.”’ 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





’ APTURED ana a willing 


captive. too, peening in the cap- 
tivity that thousands enjoy who 
are held by the irresistible charms of 


UBIfoAm 


. Remember that those who use 
*\ Rupifoam choose it inpref} 

erence to the countless array 

of dentifrices which strive 

fora share of its popularity “ 


“aaa << | 


= : : 
jis the increasing 
which under strongest competition has had to 


of Runifoam / 
TITATICE ; 


— 


(~ 


4 change neither its form nor price DB Frerywhere 
da 


, a Ee an. 


A Scouring. 
AMetalPolish”*” 
AMEXXY ALE a 














“OUT IN THE OPEN” 


Nature Lovers store up summer health and strength to meet the wear and tear of winter’s 
business cares and the social season’s demands. Lucky they who guard their skins and 
complexions through the protection afforded by the daily use of 


MENNEN’S ratcim TOILET POWDER 


the world’s best and most widely used pure toilet powder. MENNEN’S not only soothes the 
skin but smoothes the skin, not only hides roughness and rawness but heals them. It relieves 
and prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and all skin troubles of summer. After 
bathing and after shaving it is delightful, in the nursery indispensable. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the ‘‘Box that Lox,’’ with 


MENNEN’S face ontop. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 28 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the scent of fresh 
cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 

MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor \ No 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP, (blue wrapper) {| Sampies 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 


Sent Free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set MENNEN'’S Bridge Whist Tallies, 
enough for Six Tables. 











